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PREFACE 

geognSi.,  r^-werj  Sw"""  ■"^°^"*  ''^*'^  "^  «» 

Wo  lussed  the  winter  of  Ifloa  in  it  u-    j     « 
miles  north  of  the  AW^i    it^^j^^-^'  *-«^ 
party  ascended  Mount  Erebus  and  su^I™^'-.  ^""^  ' 

In  the  spring  and  sununer  o7  iwlg  T-^*^  ,t  ^■'^°"'  '^*^ 
winter  quarters  •  one  w  J  .!,  f.     ^  sledging-parties  left 

latitude  ever  ^he^T  Z  ""^  "'^"'"'^  *•"«  ""«*  -°"*erl. 
Magnetic  PO.er fheln^tf ^frt^^  '^«°"* 
mountain  ™„ges  west  of  McMunio  slund  ""^"^  ^'^ 

South  Pole,    ^is  rtv  rf  ?n  «^8«PWeal  miles  of  the 

of  mountains  eVt^n^  fL  t!    «,T^°^  '^"^  »  «"»*  <=!>»i- 

Sound,  to  th^  86th  i2^Mt«nd  '^""""'  """^  °'  ^^''M'^' 
aatoher  great  lS„'t!f''«:°''^°"*''-»*«^ly  diction: 

'he  world,  leading  to  an  inu!^     ,  T  "S^*  «'*=■«"  « 

.".t  latitud;  sTZth.  a  ot  fl  £Tt"'abo'  '^«'«^*  »',  -'^«''. 
plateau  presumably  continues  blS  ihe  !Z '""^l"  '^^ 
ro|e.  and  extends  from  Cape  A^t  t^e  p^^«™^'"'^  «»""> 

fixed,  by  observations  madf  on  the  it  if  t  °'  "'^'^  '^ 

hood,  at  latitude  72°  sTsLth  7    T.        "*  *^*  neighbour 

fi™ti«rt«f»v-   •  ™'  ^°°«»'ude  les-  16'  East     Thii 

^  °'  ''^  ^°""'«y  ^  -^^  along  the  coastline  rfvicto^ 


^  PREFACE 

Land,  and  many  new  peaks,  glaciers,  and  ice-tongues  were  dis- 
covered, in  addition  to  a  couple  of  small  islands.  The  whole  of 
the  coast  traversed  was  carefully  triangulated,  and  the  existing 
map  was  corrected  in  several  respects. 

The  survey  of  the  western  mountains  by  the  Western  Party 
added  to  the  information  of  the  topographical  details  of  that 
part  of  Victoria  Land,  and  threw  some  new  light  on  its  geology 

The  discovery  of  forty-five  miles  of  new  coast-line  extending 
from  Cape  North,  first  in  a  south-westerly  and  then  in  a  westerly 
direction,  w.is  another  important  piece  of  geographical  work. 

I  should  like  to  tender  my  warmest  thanks  to  those  generous 
people  who  supported  the  expedition  in  its  early  days  Mis:, 
Dawson  Lambton  and  Miss  E.  Dawson  Lambton  made  possible 
the  first  steps  towards  the  organisation  of  the  expedition  and 
assisted  afterwards  in  every  way  that  lay  in  their  power 
Mr.  William  Beardmore  (Glaegow).  Mr.  G.  A.  McLean  Buckley 
(Ixew  Zealand).  Mr.  Campbell  McKellar  (London).  Mr.  Sydney 
Lysaght  (Somerset).  Mr.  A.  M.  Fry  (Bristol).  Colonel  Alexander 
Davis  (l^ondoi.;.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  (London),  and  other  friends 
contributed  liberally  towards  the  cost  of  the  expedition 

I  also  wish  to  thank  those  friends  who  guaranteed  a  large  part  of 
the  necessary  expenditure,  and  the  Imperial  Government  f.r  the 
grant  of  £20.000.  which  enabled  me  tc  redeem  those  guarantees 
Oversea  Britain  showed  a  sympathetic  interest.    I  am  in 
debted  to  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australh 
for  a  contribution  of  £5000.    The  New  Zealand  Govenuneut 
gave  me  £1000 ;  and  also  agreed  to  pay  haU  the  cost  of  tou-ing 
the  Nxmrod  as  far  as  the  Antarctic  Circle.    Indeed  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  Australasians  will  remain  one  of  the  happiest 
memories  of  the   "British  Antarctic   Expedition.   1907 "    My 
indebtedness  to  various  firms  in  the  matter  of  supplies  has  been 
aclmowledged  in  chapter  viii. 

I  have  drawn  on  the  diaries  of  various  members  of  the  expe- 
dition to  .apply  information  regarding  events  tliat  occurred 


PREFACE 
while  I  was  absent  on  journeys.     Professor  T.  W    Edeoworlh 
I)av,d  narrates  the  incidents  of  the  Northern  7ourney     S 

In  -ogard  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  expedition 
dnrmg  my  absence  in  the  Antarctic.  I  would  like  to  2,Vn     i  !^ 

Finally  let  me  say  that  to  the  members  of  the  expedition 
whose  work  and  enthusiasm  have  been  the  m J!  ^fP^*'""*' 
the  measure  of  success  .corded  in  thTe  p^rTole  aTebn 

Ci^:^iSfSjj-H^^ -^ 


tiOirDos, 

Odobtr  1909 


EbNBST  H.  SHACKMTOa 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


Tot  publication  of  this  edition  of  "  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic  " 
coUa  for  a  word  or  two  from  me. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  recording  all  that  occurred  during 
our  stay  in  the  Antarctic  and  the  inclusion  of  much  sciontifio 
matter,  the  first  edition  attained  proportions  that  made  it,  not 
only  expensive  to  publish,  but  placed  the  book  out  of  reach  of 
the  ordinary  reader. 

In  this  edition  the  narrative  embraces  all  matter:  of  general 
public  interest.  Judging  by  the  way  in  which  the  public  has 
shown  its  intc.  est  in  the  doings  of  the  Expedition,  I  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  issue  of  an  account  of  our  Work  in  Ant- 
arctica, less  bulky  in  form  and  at  a  lower  price. 

I  hope  that  the  following  pages  will  convey  to  readers  a  good 
idea  o'  the  work  of  our  Expedition  in  the  Far  South  :  and,  as 
a  last  word,  I  wish  to  thank  Britons  all  the  world  over  for  the 
keen  interest  taken  in  the  efforts  of  our  members  to  extend  the 
general  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Dominion 
round  about  the  Pole. 


IiONDOS, 

Beptemier  1910 


E.  H.  S. 
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HEART  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  EXPEDITION 


8.  MiaoellauTOus  Articles  of  Equipment 


JMN  go  out  into  the  void  spaces  of  th«  «„rtj  f„ 
Some  are  actuated  simply  ^  a    ove  of  ll      7''"°"' '*'"°n«- 
the  keen  thirst  for  sciemifiT  knSedl  and  oth''  "°'^''- ^"""^ 
d«wn  away  from  the  trodden  pathTby  the  '' Lre  of  httlT"  ""l? 
the  mysterious  fascination  of^he  unknown     ithMcIhr' 
my  mvn  case  it  was  a  combination  of  these  factors  ?hatdt  '° 

continent  that  lies  amid  ufe'^Anterctirrows  :ZZ  '■  °'  ')'rl 
the  stark  polar  lands  grip  the  hearts  nf?l!„  '  ^TV'  ^"^^^ 
on  them  L  a  manne?  that  can  IhIvLV'"'  ''*^«  "^^ 
nponl .  vL.u^  i,»  u««uier  mat  can  liardly  be  undi-rstood  bv  thn 
peopii  who  have  never  cot  out-iiHp  ti>o  «„i„    t     ■  m.     "j  ^"^ 

information,   and   liad   performed   snIonHfS  ^      ■   ^*°^  "^ 

imporunt  branches  of  sdence  1  £S  that  T  '"  /'^"'^ 
ditjon  could  earn,  the  work  still  further  Tl^' ,^''"'=°"''  ^^ 
dition  had  gained  knowledge  of  the  .r^at  d  ain  nf      "^  f?"" 

eouth-east  or  e^twafd  f^a^^trsir^rtr  ^t 
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mown,  and  therefore  the  southern  limits  of  the  Great  Ice  Barrier 
plain   had  not   been  defined.    Tlie  glimpses  gained  of   King 
Edward  VII  Land    from  the  deck  ot  the  Discovery  had  not 
enabled  us  to  determine  either  its  nature  or  its  extent,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  Barrier  remained  unsolved.    It  was  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  scientific  world  that  information  should  be 
gained  regarding  the  movement  of  the  ice-sheet  that  forms  the 
Barrier.    Tlien  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  lay  beyond  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south  of  latitude  82°  17'  and  whether  the  Antarctic 
continent  rose  to  a  plateau  similar  to  the  one  found  by  Captain 
Scott  beyond  the  western  mountiins.    There  was  much  to  be 
dona  in  the  field  of  meteorology,  arid  this  work  was  of  particular 
importance  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  these  countries 
are  affected  by  weather  conditions  that  have  their  origin  in  tb9 
Antarctic.    Antarctic   zoology,   though   somewhat  limited,   as 
regarded  the  range  of  species,  had  very  interesting  aspects,  and 
I  wanted  to  devote  some  attention  to  mineralogy,  apart  from 
general  geology.    The  aurora  australis,  atmospheric  electricity, 
tidal  movements,  hydrography,  currents  of  the  air,  ice  formations 
and  movements,  biology  and  geology,  offered  an  unlimited  field 
for  research,  and  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  seemed  to  bo 
justified  on  scientific  grounds  quite  apart  from  the  desire  to 
gain  a  high  latitude. 

The  difficulty  that  confronts  most  men  who  wish  to  undertake 
exploration  work  is  that  of  finance,  and  in  this  respect  I  was 
rather  more  than  ordinarily  handicapped.  The  equipment  and 
despatch  of  an  Antarctic  expedition  means  the  expenditure  of 
~ery  many  thousands  of  pounds,  without  the  prospect  of  any 
speedy  return,  and  with  a  reasonable  probability  of  no  return 
at  all.  I  drew  up  my  scheme  on  the  most  economica.  lines,  as 
regarded  both  ship  and  staff,  but  for  over  a  year  I  tried  vainly 
to  raise  suSioient  money  to  enable  me  to  make  a  start.  I  secured 
introductions  to  wealthy  men,  and  urged  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  importance  of  the  work  I  proposed  to  undertake,  but  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
I  should  have  to  abandon  the  venture  altogether.  I  persisted, 
and  towards  the  end  of  1906  I  was  encouraged  by  promises  of 
support  from  one  or  two  personal  friends.  Then  I  made  a  fresh 
effort,  and  on  February  12,  1907,  I  bad  enough  money  promised 
to  enable  me  to  announce  definitely  that  I  wouM  go  south  with 
an  expedition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  promises  of 
support  made  to  me  could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  I  was  faced  by 
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financial  difficulties  for  some  time ;   but  when  fho  f  ^^ 

,  ^^p^^.cz  r.is-="  i=S 

^  return.     By  avoiding  having  the  ship  frozen  IS,  f^lS^^^ 

due  west,  will  strike  towards  tl^  l^^eti^  ^T  Ve"--' 
changes  .n  equipment  will  be  that  SiberSn  po„C  will  be  fZ^ 
for  the  sledge  journeys  both  east  and  south  m  H^i  ^?" 

deigned  motor-car  L  the  soutWn  jourAey     "^^  Vrn'^ 

T:'ZT^^i','.:^''^^^^y  f  i  ;.p«iitio'n°to°°: 

that  one  of  my'^^fS  wS  IT  tl™  ^  l^^r^' 
geographical  pole.  I  shall  in  no  wav  n^.llTr,  "'^,?°"'1'«'T 
biological,  meteorological,  geological  tnd°  ?  """''.""^  "'« 
0*Voi,m/."     I  added  that  I  wmM       i      ""'S"^''«  "'O'-k  of  the 

ft  rany  T^E'^gCd  'TS^z^f?^}^^'''^ 

e.tabli.sl/my  ba^^l  King  fIvS  V7I  i:  j'P''f^''.'%'  '^''"^'^ 
mconry    w-inter    uuarterf  ?r  »r      ■        "^  '""''^^  °'  »*  '^e 

might  biCak  en  ir^lHewi  t'"^'^    ■'""""'^'    ^"    -'^^'    -« 

^ly  new  gi  i^^  narrative  ftill  show  how 
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to  Kmg  Edward  Vll  Lanrl  nv-«r  »i„   «    ";'"'*'"">•     Ine  joiin.cy 

expcKiition  tht'^  vent  7o^r  ^  .','^^^^.'"'''0''"^  '^'^  ^'•««"*''>« 
that  I  would  hive  To  cwm  tl^  1  H       '  ^r^"''    ^  '^'"'^^^'^ 

arrangements.  supervise  iKirsonally  all  the 

sympathetic  int  Xt.  ^^'Ztl'r''^  "-"«» 
cially,  I  approached  several  .rontl.m  i      ^^  *°  "^^'^^  ^nan- 

-^hould  gua^Lee  .e  ar^h^'bf^  r^u^tSf  ^  ^'f  "'^'^ 
by  me  m  1910,  after  the  return  of  i  h^,  °  be  adeemed 
this  basis  that  I  secured  a  sum  0  4^T  ""f "  ^'  "•«  ''° 
money  necessary  for  the  starting  oTTh^i^df"::"^'  ST  °^  "'« 
express  too  warmlv  my  appreciation  f  .itT  .  '  *'"*  ^  ^""""^ 
my  plans  by  the  Wn  X  ■  ate  tVi  "^  '^''"'' '"  ">«  -"'d 
be  redeemed  only  bv"  pr<.^oeds  o'  r''™"'^ '  "'"''''  «°"ld 
book  after  the  'xp.^ditu.n'rd1  nd  STsTork'"  ^f  "^ ''''^ 
hmmary  matters  settled,  I  started  to  buv  Zr  ,  ^^"^^  ^'^- 

to  negotiate  for  a  sln'j^  andToolicetfn,     ,     *"1.'''"'P"''>'''. 
would  form  the  expedition  """''  *""  '^^  "^^n  who 

The  equipping  of  a  polar  expedition  is  ,.  to  i    j 
experience  as  well  as  tl.  ■  ar<,atJt^,T,-      f  ^^  demanding 
When  the  expedition  hLkC^satiofl?"  '°  ^"'"'^  "^  "^^t^i' 
to  repair  any  omission  or  to       u^:  an^, tudr.r.''^''""""''^ 
been  forgotten.     It  ia  true  that  the  ov^i  "'*'  "^-^  ha™ 

handy  man,  able  to  eontrivld,  xLm'^ !"''  i^^P^-^^ted  to  be  a 
l>e  may  have  at  bc^nd  Zt,nJo^'^^T%  "'"''  "■''"'  '""''^^-''b 
difficulty  and  added  dan4>  The  "m  o f'"'''  T""'  "'"''^^'^'^ 
to  organise  such  an  ex.Kdi  ion  mat  ,,? V°'  "''.^  ""dertakes 
contingency,  and  in  de.X  g  w  h  th  worr/'^^'t  ^"'  ^^^"^ 
bemg  able  to  secure  the  "assistance  o  1^  J^I^JTT'  '" 
had  already  gamed  considerable  exTierienc^'in  ^^'^'  "''° 

previous  polar  ventures.  1  appointed  Vr  I-  ,""'"*"""'  ^^'f' 
expedition,  and  I  found  him  an  nval^^n'"''  '"^"''«<^^  °f  'lie 
fortunate,  too,  i„  not  bemg  hamperld  bv  c  """'T''  ^  ""^ 
-.    I  kept  the  control  of  all  ^^LX^Zt'^y' Z 
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Tl.e  first  step  wJtoIZtl     i'!'"]"""'^  P"int,s  of  detail. 

;     a  furnished  roL  at  9  R^grnt  SttoT  '"'fr'rr'' ''"  ■■"^'-"^'^ 
:     cxjxdition.     The  staff  at  th  ,^r^         *:  '"'"^l""^'-''"  "f  tl,e 
district  messenger  and  mL'f,.^'?^  """^""^^  ^'^  ""   R»'id.  a 
on  the  same  floor  andX  .n.  T  "■'^'  ^  '-^"-  '""S  "ffi''« 

day  by  day,  could  be  deaU  T''!'"'"'^"^'  "•'"^'>  g^""'  '"  bulk 
Ployod  stenographers  a^    tl-mstrofTv^  ""  "'T^,''  ^  '""'  ^™- 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  proW   Inil  an^H  ""■"•-    '•  ''*''  '"""'^ 
S    diti..u  before  I  mvle  anv  n„  X      '^  «q"'PPi»R  tl,e  expe- 

I    inCntions,  so  thaTt  ore  wefc  no  d  r"°"'r"''"''  ""■"•"''"«  "'y 
I  had  eommenced.    T  "wa,  not^n       •^'•"■'","  ™'"'  '"''i^'''  «"rk 
i   because  it  was  vita' y  iZ.rt.nt  twr'''"/"',''^'""^ '™'^''". 
?i  everything,  whethe";  in  f     fo    g  fr  Zd  1^;"  'i"™  ''f  "^'^ 
m  consultation  with  Air   Rnir    .l,„  «         .,     "lerefore  selected, 
to  supply  us.    Then  w!^  Sed^d  trL"'"*  "'™.'''  "^  '^'^^'^ 
theso  firms,  and  we  found  tW Tn  „1    ?  '"^cnnew  the  heads  of 
met  with  generous  tZn,  nt V"  to  n^  ^  ^veo^  instance  we  were 
oper^tion  in  :^ard  to  dclil^c^'J^Er^^d^Cf  '^ 
-foOD-.SUPPtTES 

Several  very  important  points  have  to  ho  i,    . 
selectmg  the  food-supplies  f,,r  TJlf  ^  ''^P*  '"  ^'ew  in 

place  the  food  mu.t  l^fX  r^me'^and  f^.'^l'  °"-  I"  *>'«  fi-^t 
degree  possiWe.  At  one  ime  t^at  dreadT'*""^  '"  ""^  '>'S''''»t 
be  regarded  as  the  inevitable  csul  f  a  nr''''''  'T''  '''"^  '" 
ice-bound  regions,  and  even   iuTn  r"^'^'""^"'  stay  in  the 

its  labours  it  theAnttetic  „  '  Lt'r  iVo^r'''!?'''  ^'"""^ 
this  complaint,  which  is  often  nrodnp-V^*' •'"'^''""l  f™-" 
food  that  is  not  in  a  perfectly  who  ;  "ml  ^  rf'"^  P'^'^'^^-'d 
recognised  that  scurvy  may  LllluT.T'^'^'""-  ^t  is  now 
>s  given  to  the  preparatbn  and  sTf  '^'1"'  "'''^'>'*  attention 
tific  lines,  and  I  may  say  at  onee  tt.t  "^  f>'°<l-^tuffs  on  scien- 
w  re  successful,  for  duWn ^  T^  ""■  '^'^"'''^  ''>  ^'"■^  >i'>--tion 

-ehadnotone'cI^cMrf  " ILtalrih^tr"^?  °^  '''''  ^'^^-'^'•''0" 
to  the  foods  we  had  brm^h  ^  ,'h  t  ^  "^7"^  "■■ '"^'^-% 
eolds,  apparently  due  to  g.-nn  L' \  .  r'''.''u7°"''  "  f«^ 
experienced  no  sickness  at  al   at  the?-  .       "  °^  '''''"''"t^-  ^'e 

li  the  second  place  the  f^d  1^"     '    "'  ''"'"^"'^• 
pedltions  must  be  as  lie  t  1^1     m    ^'""  "'^  °"  ">«  ^'«lgmg  ex- 
e.treme  concentratTo 'fLT/;^:'  ^'.r'''"''^^'""  '^'-"vs'hat 
"  the  food  less  easy  of  assimilation 
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and  therefore  less  licalthful.  Extracts  that  may  bo  suitable 
enougli  for  use  in  ordinary  climates  arc  of  little  use  in  the  polar 
regions,  because  under  conditions  of  ver>-  low  temperature  the 
heat  of  tiie  body  can  be  maintained  only  by  use  of  fatty  and 
farinaceous  foods  in  fairly  largo  quantities.  Tlien  the  sledging- 
foods  must  be  such  as  do  not  require  prolonged  cooking,  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  he  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  the  boiling-point, 
for  the  amount  of  fuel  that  can  be  carried  is  limited.  It  must  be 
possible  to  cat  the  foods  without  cooking  at  all,  for  the  fuel  may 
be  lost  or  become  exhausted. 

More  latitude  is  possible  in  the  selection  of  foods  to  be  used 
at  the  wmler  quarters  of  the  expedition,  for  the  ship  may  be 
expected  to  reach  that  point,  and  weight  is  therefore  of  less 
importance.  My  aim  was  to  secure  a  large  variety  of  foods 
for  use  during  the  winter  night.  The  long  months  of  dark- 
ness impose  a  severe  strain  on  any  men  unaccustomed  to  the 
conditions,  and  it  is  desirable  to  rtjlieve  the  monotony  in 
every  way  possible.  A  variety  of  food  is  healthful,  moreover 
and  this  is  especially  important  at  a  period  when  it  is  difficult 
for  the  men  to  take  much  exercise,  and  when  sometimes  they 
are  practically  confined  to  the  hut  for  days  together  by  bad 
weather. 

All  these  points  were  taken  into  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  our  food-stuffs.    I  based  my  estimates  on  the  requirements 
of  twelve  men  for  two  years,  but  this  was  added  to  in  New 
Zealand  when  I  increased  the  staff.    Some  important  orticles  of 
fool  were  presented  to  the  expedition  by  the  manufacturers  • 
and  otlicrs,  such  as  tlie  biscuits  and  pemmican,  were  speciallv 
manufactured  to  my  order.    The  question  of  packing  presented 
some  difficulties,  and  I  finally  decided  to  use  "  Venesta  "  cases 
for  the  food-stuffs  and  a,  much  as  possible  of  the  equipment 
Ihece  cases  are  manufactured  from  composite  board.s  iircpared 
by  uniting  three  layers  of  birch  or  other  hard  wood  with  water- 
proof cement.    They  are  light,  weather-proof,  and  strong,  and 
proved  to  bo  eminently  suited  to  our  purposes.    Tiie  eases  I 
ordered  measured  about  two  feet  six  inches  by  fifteen  inches 
and  we  used  some  2500  of  them.    Tlie   saving  of  weight    a^ 
compared  with  an  ordinary  packing-case,  was  about  four  pounds 
per  case,  and  we  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  breakages,  in  spit« 
of  the  rough  handling  given  our  stores  in  the  process  of  landing 
at  Cape  Royds  after  the  expedition  had  reached  the  Antorotw 
regions, 
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I  decided  to  take  food-«uppIies  for  the  shore  t,»r»„  ,     . 

'mZUt%Tl^S^  -'-  -^^  -^A-eS,'-, t 

.houM^TlX^a^tt!i:»''  •"?  ^-  -"  year 
the  second  ti.e  Z  bri:,f  S  ^l^'swS^Thfs™''  '"' 

in  Which  case  .e  ^oZ  ^1^^^^^:^^^^^ 

a  Equipment 

•  I  w'^^?'&;°rt.f^'Xdt'^Lf r '"'  ^^-''i"- 

fur  boots  a-.d  raits  slco^n^W  \-  '^'^  i°  '^""^  '^e  sledges, 
of  equipment  I  (al  fS'ate  on  t , '"''  ""■""  """^^  "^i^'™ 
C!hristiania,  in  mak  n^  tt  Z^aint^nceVrf  •'~x>'"  ""^l  'o 
commodore  captain  of  the  Wil  "on^no  nf  »^  '''"  ^S'P""'  *'»• 
keen  interest  in  the  expedition  andT  J  T'"'''  "«  *°°''  « 
anoe  to  mo  in  the  months  tt^itfniw  T,°^  ^^"7  «'**'  <"«»»- 
j^t  the  sledges  rt"ts'*rj::ture"t^°°''  *? 
Chnstiania  once  in  each  fnrtn;»l,t   o„ju  '    "^  "'*'  at 

the  lashings  and  seizes  as  onfy  a  Llr  '  ^1?°"?]^^  ^"^^^  ^ 
Chnstiania  on  April  22  and  then  wl!!,  ".?'?•  ./^"  ""^^^d  at 
tjansen.  the  makL  of  the  ^fedje^j^^":^  he  /)  "  ^^  ^^  ^''"■'- 
tion,  was  in  the  United  States  This  w^  a-  °'^''°^  o^Pedi- 
aft^r  consultation  ^rith  Soott  HanJen  w.^  ^  '''^appointment,  but 
of  the  Fram  on  NanscnCfamou?«Tn^v''*'  r '!  *^"*  li<«>«onant 
!  the  woA  in  the  haT  ^f 'E^.^  H*'^ '^t^^"^  *"  ?'-« 
The  sledges  were  to  hp  nf  fi,„  v  «agen  and  Company, 

;  selected  ^timle^  and  o1  «fe  Cri'"^'  ''""'  °'  "^'y 
•  ordered  ten  twelve-foot  sLi.  ^^^^  Po^s-ble  workmanship.  I 
'  two  seven-fooT  r^S  Str'J^^^'"  eleven-foot  sledge/and 
pony-haulage.  tRvcI  foot  T.  °"«17°"'<J  be  suitable  for 
:  ponies  or  m°en,  and  tl  rsmKaUo^''""' M^t  ^'"'"^  ''^  «i*her 
;  around  the  winter  qulrteS  "nd  for^hT  "^  ^  "'''"'  '"'  ^°* 
:  scientists  of  the  oSitL  l!°  vu^f*  J""™ey=  «"«h  as  the 
^  timbers  used  for  tK^r  ^'^'''^   '°   undertake.    The 

^  hicko^,  and  iraStion  tcTrin  T""*^  "J.*  ''"'^  ^'"e"''*' 
=  and  Lieutenant  Scotlnan^^n^bo^  ex^l?^''  ??*"'"  ^^^^^ 
^  watched  the  work  of  '^o^^^.T^Z^^^^'-^-t^-^ 
•  S«  p.  22 
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WM  particularly  Vftlual.lo  to  mo,  for  they  were  able  in  manv 
httlo  ways  hanlly  to  ho  nntlcrstood  by  tho  lay  n^X  to  e^u™ 
noreascd  »tr..nRth  and  effioionny.  l'^^  formed  the  op^fon 
that  an  CI..VC,..  oot  .,lo,!g,.  was  best  for  Kenor.1  work,  for  ft  w^ 
no  so  lonp  a,  to  bo  unwieldy,  and  at  the  same  time  J«  iZ 
enoup h  to  r..|.,  over  Ha.,tn.gi  a..d  hummocky  ice.  Messrs.  Hagen 
and  Company  did  their  work  thoroughly  well  and  the  «I«1n«. 
proved  all  that  I  could  have  desired.  ^^ 

The  no.^t  step  was  to  secure  the  furs  that  tho  exDcdition 

of  the  bag  was  s«wn  up  to  the  top  of  the  fly     liiew  were  th^ 
todies  for  fastening  the  bag  up  4en  the  m^an  wa-'TusT  S^ 

Si:irutt„Vul\:^nVttof^  ~  '^ 

inched  as  they  ab^rbet  ^i^^he^n'in'r "''  ''"  "^'«^' 
The  foot-gear  I  ordered  consisted  of  eichtv  oairs  of  oMi..» 
finaesko,  or  reindeer  fur  boots,  twelve  pairs  of^^ii  fi^^P' 
and  sixty  pairs  of  ski  boots  of  vario^  size  ^  !^  fi?  ° 
finnesko  is  made  from  tho  skin  of  f hnT?  /       .     .   ?  °'^^^^ 

are  made  from  tlic  skin  of7)m  «°  j^  .  f '.^  *P^'*'  finnesko 
not  easily  secur  ,  fo  Se  ^o;  Zt  t?'  'T'  ^"'  ^^  ""^ 
unreasonably,  desire  to  keen  To  h«!^  ]"  J""'T°  ^''^'  "O* 
had  a  man  seAt  tt  ll,  land  to  bartert/f'^  i!°'  ^^f"^'^^'^-    I 

but  he  only  succeedKrettrt^  "pS°'A^'^^^^^^ 
are  made  of  soft  leather    wifh  thl  ^        .      "®  *'"  ''°°'s 

under  the  sole,  and  "a'tt  £Vo^f^S  r"LtJ  ^ti;^ 
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iipiw.    Tliey  am  made  aprcinllv  for  iiso  «itli  .ki   nr,A  . 
UM-M  for  sumnior  wear.     TI.cv  elvo  .  !,fl!    i     :      ?  '."  ^'^ 
d..  not  admit  water.     5=1.0  lio^liHe,^lor,„'M    .^Z,''  ^"^  ""'^ 

I  ordered  from  Mr.  MSIlor  sixty  pain  ot  wolfetin  «™i  i      i 
mit^  OMd«  with  the  fur  ouUide  and  «»ffinir^,i    .       .  '^'"^ 

t.t  ™  u„,„lU  "d  lie  S  ,r         ■,'"'■>""?  '"'""•>"  «  ""• 

.« the  .o„u  „.„  to  s  £:.si;.  ri",/j:'r,?ir 

THE  NIMROD 

...w  .0...!  of  .bout  700  tor    ourthen  and  rhto^i  ^^,„? 
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OTHmnion  cnginci,  better  cquiiipcd  in  ovcrv  »av  tli»i>  »!,.  i  - 
y,ur„ld  Ximrod,  l.ut  I  f„u„'.,  l^j  could LtafforfLb'T^' 

\VI,,.M  I  roturnod  to  Iy,„don  I  purciiwcl  th«  Ximrod   whi.h 

R   a^ST'fi   *'  °T«^°  P"*  '^^  "l"'?  i"  the  hand,  of  Me««. 

!!  a  more  satisfactory  appeara.ior  T  !,'  ^i  ^  7  ^"^  assumed 
¥  with  the  ice-floes  disaKd  ln<nL?"^  "'  ^T""  "°""'°'« 
i  >u.^  prepared  for  thtCuhltd  dayl'^tLT  wl'^t '^  ™n„ing-gear 
$  U.e  penetrating  odour  of  seaKoil  e^ed  tn  ^ff^^""?."-  ^'^'"' 
i  vigorous  scrubbing  of  decks  and  hol^  a„d  I  W  f^"  r?"'' 
f  after  all  the  A^.mr^  would  do  the  er^Hif  ^^*"  "f  ''■■^'  "'»' 
I  .in  I  grew  really  proudjfth:!^:^^^^!^-^''*-     ^^'- 

I  e.Sn  bT:^: -S^;;^-  -  -  ^f  ;--^^  the 

l^a^^n-trrie^r^^r^- 

I  ~  not  on  r^ord  they  were  knowXer  as™  qJs  JrAllev"' 


IJ 
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wo  should  hnvo  a  reliable  hut  in   which   to  i;™  ^,.  ■       ... 

The  Hut 
Vhe  hut  would  be  our  only  refuge  from  the  furv  nf  fT,„  ki- 
and  in  it  would  be  stored  many  articlS  of  Pn,X  ''''^^"'% 

some  of  thefood.     A  hut  "-eas^rrg    1™|  "  E  U,rl1  "I 

Af..^in.  e^ted  a^d^SS  ^^S  if  Sill^^ 

It  was  made  of  stout  fir  timberine  of  best  niml!t„  ■         n 
roofs,  and  floor.i,  and  the  Darts  «-nr„  „n    '^'.1"f'''y  m  walls, 
to  facilitate  erec'tion  in  the'Itlr  tt     ThTwair"  ""^'-°"''<1 
enod  witl,  iron  cleats   bolted   to   mnin    .    1        TV''^"e'''- 
tinibering,  and  the  root-o^tirlu  P°«'=.   «"d    horizontal 

iron  tie-rtls.  tC  hut  wL Tned  t f?''  V^'l^'^  "■*"'  "''""S 
walls  and  roof  wemcoveTd  external!  T^^-^l^"^>"S'  ""d  the 
felt,  then  with  one^erWued  andio^l/h  ^^*^ 
with  another  covering  of  feTt  In  adH^?  ^  .t"^''  '"'^  '^^".'' 
against  the  extreme  cold  the  fonri,rol,r  '^^''.P^''^'"'"""^ 
the  match-boarding  and  he  fi  st  '  '  '  •  "'  -"""^  ^"^^""' 
with  granulated  corl^wh  eh  assLed  T?  "V"'  '"*'  P'^'^^^ 
vo:i  non-conducting.'  The  huT  wis  to  t'™^.  f  ''"^"'  '''^ 
pil' s  let  into  the  ground  or  ice  anH-  "'L"''^  ""  ^"'"l^" 

of  the  roof  so  thaV^^y^"  :\il"/f  „I7  A-^-^  to  the  apex 
resistance  to  the  galra  The  In?f  I  !i  .  1  *°  «"'''  additional 
email  porch,  so  tl^t  ingress  ande^ '7 '^T^' ^''""-^ 
adinission  of  a  draught  of^eoTd  afr  InTtL  :?  "°'  "'^"  "''' 
in  order  that  the  warmth^f  tf  'i  .  ,^  wmdows  were  double, 
were  two  lou^e  ™lr  n  he  "'f '  "^  '''r'"-  ^^0 
inside.     The  hut  had  no^'^^^i  ^.'^d":^  ^^^^  J--  the 

b.-  !it  with  aceTyreno  g^s   a  ,d   ve  to^""'''"'''''-     '^''"  ''"'  -<«  *" 
piping,  and  a  suppl^S  iarMc  '^  ^'"''™'°^'  *''«  "««^^»'y 

by  two  feet  four  iS  ^  "^^^  .T;  Zt  T  'k"  '^^  -1° 
to  bum  anthracite  coal  cont  nuou  'Iv'^ ,  ^     'T''''"'  '^'"''■g"*^ 

aarge  superficial  area  oftri^^ Jlrfcl'^lt 
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plenty  of  warmth  given  off  i„  the  Imt.     The  stove  hart  t,v. 

and  a  eliimiiev  of  calvanisfd  ^t.-M  „  r^        sto\e  Had  two  ovens 

cowl.    It  .JmoXdZit     ^  ^'  """^^^  ''^  "  "=^'^-'^'8 

ClotI ,  M! 

my  ho^es  were  ba.  Jml^i^if  J,:';::^ ''"^  ^  'f  !"  view,  hut 

5  I  had  seen  thescfpo^s  i^S^:^^  W;"  ^^  r.'^''^""''- 

.work  th^  did  on  the  Ja=ks„,^';^;^ti^xSll!''^f ""* 

i  are  accuatomeU  to  liauJing  heavy  loads  in  «^  vL,  i'  '"'^ 

and  they  are  hardv    sun/fn^fn.!         1     f    r^'""''*^™P''™'"''e, 

,.:K,vhad\eenLed'^^;itT™S:tr"verv^'^^^         '  ri'^^'-^  "'"* 
iiu.so-Japanese  Uar.  and  a  friend  whnT   1  r^'  T*  '^"""S  ^''« 

i<=f  ti:^p^  'i::^^™!'^^:^  -^t^^r  rr  ^ 

|«a.  ahle  to  seeuro  the  eerviees  of  a  lead^«  &;„  of  ^  'f '""'  '" 
asurgeons  in  Slian"hai      A  „„„r<:  j       "-"liing  nrm  of  vetcnnary 

Ibeiralf,  and  f  om  a  mob  of^h    ?  T"  T"'  '°  T'"^'"^^'"  ""  '^Y 
Ibrought  downfor  aZ^^'^r'  '!^  '^""^''"'^  "^  ^''^  P°'"e«^ 

i^tei  of  ti:  li;^i:ts  Z  T^^j^Z'  ^;i^ 

-c_..  „-cre  ail  over  twelve  and  under  se'^teen  year,  of-^ 
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didly   strong   and  healthy,  full  of  tricks  and  wT.t^        ^P'""; 
ready  for  any  amount  of'^iard  work  ot  the'snoSr'  The 

temperatures  unsoXdSaTZtrott^^^^ 
in  fcydney.  where  they  were  met  by  Mr  Reid  and  L^   T  ^"^ 
ferred  to  a  New  Zealand  bound  st^me;     The  rionJ  ?  P  '"^• 
ments  kindly  consented  to  suanenrf  h1  9°'°"'al  Govem- 

which  would\ave  entailed  exposure  to  Z^lZT^""''"'''- 
weeks,  and  thirty-five  days  after  Wviln^.^^***  ^°'  ™""y 
landed  on  Quail  Island  in  Por^Tvtil^  *  ^J"°*  ^^^  P°"'««  '^e™ 
about  and  feed  in  Td^e  \Z^  ^^*''^'°°'  ""'^  ^^'^  ^^^  '°  scamper 

surface  on  the  Great  InfRL  "?'''  "^^  '^"'^  »  ha'd 

any  rate,  of Ihe  journl  toS  Z^'^f  '^^..^*  I^'  "* 
performed.  On  a  reSoLbTJ^^  J  ^  ^  .'^""'^  ''"^^  '"  be 
beabletohauUheTvTStl  m'*'"^  '^^  ""^*''"«  ^"«'d 
horse-power  New  Cl  Trhn  *  ™^"^  ^f^-  ^  ^^'^^t**!  "  12-15 
design^  ^r-i^l"  S°  "e^ii^^^l/'^i^  "  n'^^'^ 
magneto  ignition.  Water  couW  Lf  T  j^  ^™°"  ^'«'='' 
would  certainly  freeze  Round  th«  ^"1/°'  °°°'^«'  "«  *» 
small  jacket,  and^he  exhaust  J^    carburetter  was  placed  a 

passed  through  this  in  oMerthat^r«  "1.°°"  "y"""*^^  ^«™ 
chamber  before  passL  int.  fK  -^  'S?'''  ^""^  *he  miiing 
other  cylindez^wC  onv  °y^  't^T  ,^«  "^aust  from  thf 
act  as  a  foot-warmer  tK'°^,'^u'''^""*'  *''''*  ^"  "^^  to 
pattern,  but  thrmanuf^t,^^^"/.  ,\""' ""^  °^ ''^^  «*^"'^'»«» 
maximum  of  strenrthin^x.u,'^''''"  <=*™  'o  secure  the 

to  experience  sevefe  'LI  ,t,ow  l^'  ''1  *'^  ^''^  ^^  "'^^'y 
good  supply  of  snare  nai^^     V  T  '^'^Perature.     I  ordered  a 

I  ^VeoX:\ZZ^TZZtZ^:JT^'  ^^  "reakages,  and 
and  Company.  Petrol  was  ttke^T^h  i'°'  "^^  ^^''''-  ?"<=« 
wheels  of  se/eral  speclrD^ttern.  "'^  °^dina,y  tins.  I  secured 
rubber  tyres,  and  SmSetl^/''^  °^din'"y  wheels  with 
under  the  bont  vvClgfTsoftw"'^«""^«^«  to  be  placed 
chocks  on  top  of  the  mmers^'C^"''  '^^  ''^'^'^  '^^""«  i° 
two  bracket  seats,  andTTaree  tr^^h  kIi!"  '*«  ""S'""'  f"™  tad 
It  waa  ^k^  i„  ,  ,„,.  ctTa^  tS,;-SS  ^^e 
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i  .  ^  ?'^.^  H"'*  '*''*"'=«  °°  dogs-  as  I  have  already  stated 
i  but  I  thought  it  advisable  to  tike  some  of  thl^Llu  f 
knew  that  a  breeder  m  Stewart  Island,  New  Zealand  had  do,,s 
descended  from  the  Siberian  dogs  used  on  the  Newk^or^h 
grevmk  expedition,  and  I  cabled  to  him  to  supply  a^^ny  as 
he  oou^d  up  to  forty  He  was  only  able  to  lee  me  ha^  nin? 
but  this  team  proved  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition,  aa  the  arrival  of  pups  brought  the  nSr  up  to 
twenty-two  during  the  course  of  the  work  in  the  south        ^ 

SciBNTiFio  Instruments 

■  ''^*  J^l^P""^"*  °i.  *  P°'"  expedition  on  the  scientiflo  side 
involved  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  I  fd? 
the  pinch  of  necessary  economies  in  this  branch/ I  was  lent 
hree  chronometer  watches  by  tb-  Royal  Geographical  s"ietv 

nf  T.nH     ^'"'^■^^?  """  °°'  "^^^  P™^«d  '1>«  -""St  accurate 
of  ^1  and  was  earned  by  me  on  the  journey  towaids  the  Pole 

The  Geographical  Society  was  able  to  send  forward  an  aprf  - 
cation  made  by  me  for  the  loan  of  some  instruments  and  cS. 
from  the  Admiralty  and  that  Department  generouslHenr^ 
the  articles  contained  in  the  following  list : 

3  Uoyd-Creak  dip  circles. 
3  marine  chronometers, 
iatationpointer,  6ffc. 

1  set  of  charts  from  Now  Zealand  through  Indian  Ocean  to  Ad.n 
set  of  chart.  New  Zcdand  to  fiuropei'a  Carifom  *^°- 

12  doep-aea  thermometers.  "^  nutu. 

2  marine  standard  barometers. 

1  navj--pattorn  ship's  telescope. 

1  ^iliip's  standard  compass. 

2  azimuth  mirrors  (Lord  Kehin'a  type). 
1  dc'op-sea  sounding  mucliine. 

3  tioeliiig  error  instruments. 
I  3-In.  portable  astronomical  telescope. 
1  Lucas  deep  sea  sounding  machine. 

I3leLrfVw''p  Z"^"'  iZ  ^"*^'"  '"'"""fi"   instruments   with 
ilessrs.  Cary,  Porter  and  Company,  Limited,  of  London 
.imongst  other  instniments  that  we  had  with  us  on  the  exDo- 
meters  fitted  to  horizontal  and  vertical  circles.    The  photograph^ 
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We  took  also  u  d,iematn°l,  I       °V-  **"'■  "'ni^'and  ohomicala. 

and  penguins,  and  give  the  ne2ZT,  ^"'  °'  '*•«  ^eala 

what  it  .«.„.  to  i.aL  sVdge.'^r t,1  itTn^sf^^'''^  '"'-"'  °' 

Miscellaneous 
ine  miscellaneous  aitiolpR  nf  o„„:, 
to  be  mentioned  here  h'lv  dctaM  'l  w  7"^  ^°  """""""^ 
every  contingency,  and  the  ecar  mn.  .  f  "^  *°  P'"°^''l«  fo' 
to  a  Kemin^on  (jTH,triter^and  twft  ""  '"^^''  ""'•  ""i'" 
There  «a.  a  gramopZn  t  ^r^vfde  ^s  „fc„  '"""?,  ""*°^'"<-''- 
press,  with  tvpo,  roUei-s    ™^r   1 .     .u       '""'' *"'^  "■  P'-'"ti'ig 

production  ofTU'Turrg'^tL^ltor'^igr"  '"'  "'' 

hockey  sticis  and  a  football.  ^        ^^  ''^""'  ^^ 
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remembered  that  thn  m^     i  ''"""""mcation,  and  it  J,,  *  v* 
troddenpaths  of  the  worn  T''"'''  '^<^^'««  '^"d  them  toT     ^ 

tno  expedition.    I  wanted  toTave  tw^  ^"™'«  '"ishmg  to  joL 

party,  and  also  to  have  a  «?nl    , ,  ™'S«°"«  »ith  the  shor^ 

gcolog,H.  for  the  study  of  fheiS'''^  T'"''^  Wologlt  and 

,  Antarctic  sc-mcd  to  me  to  ^   'f  °    ""t"^  "^  ««enofin  fto 

3  much  consideration  I  anlp^t.^    ,      especial  importance      Aft 

I  Th^  of  them  onl"//^^%S^-- -n  for  ?he  '^^.^fj^^ 

0  me  previously,  while  only  Wld^,^/ t^°^'^'  ^'^  •>««"  knoZ' 

str-»°-t^ore.^"-f^^^^^^^ 

THE  MEMBERS  OE  THE  EXPEDITION 
-,  Shobe-paety 

-entific  staS.^-  "^^  ^"°^"°''™  ^^vn,,  E.R.S.,  director  of  the 
'    jj^-"->  mctrorologist. 

B 
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Sir  Philip  Bbocklehubst,  Bart.,  agsUtant  geologiit. 

r.KBfTABD  Day,  motor  expert. 

Ernest  Jovcb,  in  charge  of  dogs,  sledges,  &o. 

Dr.  a.  F.  Mackay,  surgeon. 

Douglas  Mawson,  D.So.,  B.E.,  phjraicist. 

Bertram  Armvtaob,  in  charge  of  ponies. 

Dr.  E.  Marshall,  surgeon,  cartographer. 

G.  !•;.  Marston,  artist. 

J.  JIl'RRay,  biologist. 

PvAY:moxd  Prie.stley,  geologist. 

\V.   iiOBERTS,   cook. 

F.  Wild,  in  charge  of  provisions. 

Before  leaving  New  Zealand  I  was  able  to  add  to  the  strcneth 
of  the  staff  :  * 

Professor  Edgeworth  David,  P.R.S.,  of  Sydney  University, 
consented  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  winter  quarters,  with 
the  idea  of  returning  in  the  Nimrod,  but  I  persuaded  him  eventu- 
ally to  stay  in  the  Antarctic,  and  his  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  scientific  work,  and  particularly  the  geology  was 
invaluable. 

Dr.  Mawson  ('ecturer  in  mineralogy,  4o.,  at  the  Adelaide 
University)  joined  us  as  physicist. 

Ship's  Stajt 
LnrcTiWAinr  R.  G.  England,  R.N.R.,  captain. 
John  K.  Davis,  chief  officer,  later  captain. 
A.  L.  A.  Mackintosh,  second  officer. 
A.  E.  Harbohd,  auxiliary  second  officer. 
H.  J.  L.  DuNLOP,  chief  engineer. 
W.  A.  R.  MiCHZLL,  surgeon. 
Alfred  Cheetham,  third  officer  and  boatswain. 
W.  D.  Ansell,  steward. 

J.  MoNTAOtTB,   cook. 

E.  Ellis 

H.  Bull 

S.  Riches       \  A.B.s. 

J.  Paton 

W.  WiruAMSj 

G.  BiLSBY,  carpenter 

[Lieutenant  F.  P.  Evans,  R.N.R.,  was  appointed  captain 
lor  the  second  voyage  to  the  Antarctic] 
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■Die  work  of  preparation  made  rapid  progress,  and  as  the  end 

ThP  n  T  Jl'^i  «  ««liness  for  tlie  voyage  to  New  ZealTZ 
The  final  dc-  arture  for  tlic  Houth  was  to  be  rjde  from  LytteU^n 
at  whicL  I  felt  sure,  from  furmer  eiporieuoe,  that  I  Sd 
receive  every  assistance  from  the  authorities 

Early  in  July  we  exhibited  at  a  room  in  Regent  Street  samples 
of  our  stores  and  equipment,  and  some  tlfousand,  of  3„ 
pa,d  us  a  VIS,  .    The  days  were  all  too  .l,.r<,  for  scores  of  ffl 

.  30   1907,  the  ^mrod  sailed  from  the  East  Lidia  Docks  on  the 

^  ,°  .."'^'""S  i°""*y  ^  N°«  2'x^^'^d.    Most  of  the 

members  of  the  shore  staff,  including  myself,  intended L  mak^ 

this  journey  by  mail  steamer,  but  I  left  the  docks  witirtho 

mmrod,  intending  to  travel  as  far  as  Torquay 

VVe  anchored  for  the  first  night  at  Greenhithe.    Next  morning 

When  Mr.  Reid  reached  London,  he  found  a  telegram  from  the 
^.IM^-'^^m"^'  ^.''"T'^ding  the  Nimrod  to  visit  Cowes  in  order 
hat  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  might  inspect  the  ship 

r^uJTIr  •""fr*'^'  "^"S"^'  *•  *^-  R<=id  tad  some  i^^ 
cultymdehvering  this  message  to  me.  bu*  the  Admiial-superS- 
endont  a*  Sheerness  kindly  despatched  a  tug  which  ovS 
the  mmrod  off  Ramsgate.  On  August  1  we  stopped  for  aS 
off  Eastbourne  to  enable  some  supporters  of  tlie  exneditionT 


I 
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TH^m  M.,e.t.es  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  their 
Ro>aI  aghnessos  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  V  ctoria 
Prmce  Edwanl  and  the  Duke  of  Honnaught.  came  on  board  aTd 
m^pected  the  NimroU.  an  hon,,-,.  .  '  leh  ,vas  greatly  aSate^ 
by  the  members  of  the  expedition.  iprt-ciated 

tTe  iL°^  ^oul^era  journey.  The  picture  shows  His  Maisty 
the  King  examining  the  sledges,  &c.  ''^ 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  graciously  entrusted  me  «ith 
a  Union  Jack  to  be  carried  on  the  southern  journey ;  His  Maje  J 
King  Edward  graciously  confen^d  on  me  the  ViLian  oXn 

Tlie  Nimrod  sailed  for  Torquay  earlv  on  tlin  f^ll,,,.  • 
and  arrived  there  on  August  6     \V„yrnl     ^°"°"!"S  '""ming, 

after  calling  at  St   Vincent  and  n!w            New  Zealand,  r.nd 
g,  CI,  oi.   vmconc  and  Lapeto\vn.  arrived  af  Tirtf^nU 

:nd":Tr  ^^.  tidTf:he'i='tu°  trT^'" '^^^^^^^^ 

ahead  of  the  NimrT^  oXr  to  mat  trner  '"  "  """'^ 
ments  and  meet  the  ManchurLnTTnies  and  I  rr7  T^^f 
.n^Dccember  to  arrange  for  leaving^i^^^rto^  \T^':^^X 


'lll»:lH    M  AJTHTIK-    Kix; 


'TIO    Kl.„    Kl.HAKD    AM,    Vl,;„x      \,,,  ,v„,,  ,     _,.. 

'•>■   K.„„m,:m„v  t„k  -xn,,..,,,-    a,:  ;:,':"^   ^M'-.T,,,, 
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Zealand  ten  animals  knn.vn  .„  ■■  q„.i._      ?  ?  '""f 


"  Nimrod,"  and  "  Mao  "  rj£ti voly     '  ''        '^*'"'^'" 


nothing'^else.    'm  Z  ^ro71ZH::":J°'  *'i%''"'^  ""<» 
scientists  brought  their  nerann^l  l^i       -^  approached  and  the 

a  .ate  of  .nfest^STaTlSy^KS^^^^ 

J^^Tr^i.*"  ^heT^ttr^''-  "'v'"  «^-*  -"^ 

case  and  made^twJHT  u  •  ■°","'"  enclosed  in  a  laijra 
could  be  tSrJ^'eSonTfr  *^\'^'«'-t»t<'h  whencTIS 
The  deck  loadl^S  Md  i^eL!?:,''''''"  *•>«  °==«io"  "ose.. 
carbide  for  the  mani^wtTre  of  ,^f  I  ""'*'  °*  """^«'  *^  °' 
•f  ooal  and  the  sfX^'^n^Si^""  «1'  '  ^^"'^  1"»°*'*y 
•  -ult.  and  when  ^  li^I^^  ^  Se^si^^IS-J^ 

»  •  5«  p.  3«. 
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three  feet  six  inches  of  fn  eboard.  Some  live  sheep  presented  to 
us  by  New  Zealand  farmers  were  placed  on  board  the  Koonya, 
the  stoamcr  which  was  to  tow  the  Nimrod  to  the  south.  Messrs' 
Nathan  and  Co.,  of  Wellington,  presented  the  expedition  with 
sixty-eight  cases  of  "  Glaxo  "  dried  milk,  192  lb.  of  New  Zealand 
butter,  and  two  cases  of  New  Zealand  cheese.  Several  other 
scceptahle  gifts  were  received  before  we  sailed. 

I  had  been  anxious  to  have  the  Nimrod  towed  south  in  order 
to  save  coal.  The  ship  could  not  take  in  a  largo  quantity  of 
coal  after  our  provisions  and  equipment  hod  been  placed  on  board, 
for  she  was  considerably  overloaded,  and  it  was  important  that 
there  should  be  enough  coal  to  take  the  ship  through  the  ice 
and  back  to  New  Zealand,  and  also  to  provide  for  the  wanning 
of  the  hut  during  the  winter.  The  Government  of  the  Dominion 
consented  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  tow,  and  Sir  James  MUls 
chairman  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  ofEered  to  pay  the 
other  half.  The  Koonya,  a  steel-built  steamer  of  about  1100 
tons,  was  chartered  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
P.  P.  Evans.  The  wisdom  of  this  selection  was  proved  by 
after  events.  The  pressure  of  work  at  this  time  was  tremendous 
and  I  owed  a  very  great  deal  to  the  assistance  and  advice  l 
received  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Kinsey,  of  Christchurch.  Before  my 
departure  I  placed  the  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  the  expedifon 
in  New  Zealand  in  his  hands. 

De^o'  31.  im.  The  stores  and  equipment  were  now  on 
board  and  were  as  complete  as  we  could  make  them,  and  I 
had  written  my  final  letters,  both  business  and  personal.  The 
pomes  and  the  dogs  were  to  be  placed  on  board  the  Nimrod  earlv 
the  following  morning. 

January  1, 1908,  arrived  at  last  I  Warm,  fine,  and  clear  broke 
the  morning  of  our  last  day  in  civilisation.  Before  sunset  we 
were  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  outer  world  and  more  than  a  year 
mast  elapse  ere  wo  could  look  again  on  the  scenes  familiar  to 
ordinaiy  daily  life.  For  me  this  day  brought  a  feeling  of  relief, 
after  all  the  strenuous  work  of  the  previous  year,  though  the  new 
work  I  was  entering  upon  was  fraught  with  more  anxiety  and 
was  more  exacting  than  any  that  had  gone  before.  We  all 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  our  coming  venture,  for  the  glamour 
of  the  unknown  was  with  us  and  the  South  was  calling 

My  personal  belongings  were  gathered  out  of  the  chaos  of 
papers  and  odds  and  ends  in  my  office  at  the  hotel ;  I  knew  that 
the  legacy  of  unanswered  letters,  requests  for  special  stamps 
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and  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  collect  under  such  circum 
tane«  would  be  faithfully  administered  by  Mr.  Ite"d  oXs" 
had  been  given  to  Captain  Enghuid  to  have  all  inl^nesa  for 
casting  off  at  4  r.M  and  early'^in  the  afternoon  mcT^urwire 
on  board.    It  was  Regatta  day  and  Lyttelton  was  crowded  ^"th 

lumrod.  All  day  the  deck  of  our  little  vessel  «a3  thronacd  bv 
the  general  public,  who  evinced  the  greatest  int^re  t Tntverv^ 
thing  connected  with  the  ship  and  her  equipment  NatS 
the  ten  pomes,  now  safely  housed  in  their  stalls  on  the  fo3 
deck,  were  a  special  attraction.    Our  nine  dogs  also  cWd  a 

^dik,  •  ""iT''/  °^  '^^  P°"y  «*"^^'>««.  stretchmg^^l^ss 
the  decks,  in  order  to  reach  the  forecastle,  where  the  Jogs  lav 

Ihe  b!t  Jrr  '^'°°S"'?  u°  *^"  P°"y  ^'^''t""  ««emed  exces- 
sive, but  we  knew  we  might  encounter  heavy  weather  wS 

sea  boat  and  had  great  confidence  in  her.  There  were  i^nv 
whose  cnticiBms  were  frankly  pessimistic  as  to  our  chancTof 
weathermg  an  Antarctic  gale ;  and  as  I  stood  on  deck  I  could 
Lear  the  remarks  of  these  Job's  comforters.  Such  criticis^ 
however,  <Ld  not  disturb  us.  for  we  had  confidenceTn  the  shr* 
at^ff  ^'^  "-f^^^a-^ed  with  the  personal  belongings  of 
at  least  fourteen  of  the  shore-party ;  it  was  the  temporary  rest- 
mg-pUce  for  many  of  the  scientiHc  instruments.  TthaT  b^tt 
mgress  and  egress  wer«  matter,  of  extreme  difficulty  The 
entrance  to  this  twentieth-century  Black  Hole  w^  though  a 
na^ow  doorway  and  down  a  ladder,  which  ushe^  3nto 
almost  complete  darkness,  for  the  doorway  was  pra^cally  Xd 
up  with  cases,  and  the  single  narrow  deck  light  geSwcovS 
by  the  feet  of  sightseers.  The  shore  party's  fouSefnb.^ 
were  crammed  with  luggage,  which  alBO^upiedTTwho W 

hat  tZ  "'f""/  '^'-  "  ^"^  ^  '^^  unLmfortabTe% 
that  the  spint  of  romance,  the  desire  for  the  wind-whitonS 
Southern  Seas,  and  the  still  whiter  wastes  of  the  siST^t^^k 
pew  stronger  m  the  heart  of  George  Buckley,  as  hel^t  t"^ 


M  H 


J'  was  &xiasr  ''•".^Xi  rforjf 

to  sail  at  4  p  M     w-      °^<"sioa  was  made,  and  flm  v       ^       " 
Time  was  passing  quicklv  T!.^    ^°'"  expedition  I         ^ 

goXfell  o7f.,  •^  *"P^"°'  'weight    and  M..f\'-  ''^  '^  "^Ply 


i 
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the  United  Sra't^"..^r>^j;'?/£«' -^^^^^^^^ 
engaged  ,n  «  scientific  mission  bun>Pr?n  '•  ,  ^''«  "'«°  ^"M 

cl-mes  and  calmer  seas.  J^akyLllT  '"'"^'"^  '"  ""^^ 
mild  compared  to  that  wSch  we^f  J^"*  '^"'^■'"^'  ''  ^^^-ned 
ho^  h-ghthouse.  The  a.>  tremWed^TtW.""  ^^'"8  *h«  Pi«^ 
Piercing  steam  whistles  and  s?rr,.!,f  ^''^  "^^  "^  guns,  the 

and  a  roar  of  eheeri„7f^mThTtW:7  f.^^JP '°  «>e  port! 
people  who  were  watching  The  IM^m!!^"!  ^h'^^^  "'ousand 
slowly  towards   the  open  sea     WiS   .     """"^  ^""^"^  "'"^'"g 
^oonya,  steaming  in  frMt  In^'nn     \''"^  powerful  ally,   thi 
the  Union  CompaVeaSg  some  ^i?"''  '"^'  P'""'"g«'  ^^^  o? 
we  passed  down  the  Ro^^receTrin.  Z  rT  *''°"''"'''  P^'^o"^. 
speed  "  from  New  Zeala^  a^lcHn     ^  farewell  and  "  God- 
forowells  were  not  over  ?or  we  wtZ    ""  "^^  "^  "mnoved.    The 
s  on  of  goodwill,  and  oL  tLt  camrniri'^V"^  '"°"'  «W 
of  us  who  Mere  sailors  than  InyTtlferT  M  ^'  ^!^'^'  "^  t''™e 
Heads  were  three  of  His  JZajestVs  s    ™  Ti    .^^'"^  '''''^^  «'« 
ron,  the  flagship  Pou,erful,  thePeat^'°Lt'^'''^''^''  ^1"^'*- 
steamed  past  the  last-name^  w  °^  *''*  Pioneer.    As  we 

castle  head  and  g^yT^ZLt^Z^'^"'"^  ""  "'«^o^- 
same  from  the  Pcgasu,  as  wrcamT^l  "  '^'^A'^'^  ''^^'^^d  the 
thirty-nine  returning  the  chIL  ^  "^  °^  '""'  o"'  Party  of 
Then  we  drew  abr^st  of  thTfl  .^'^  ^"^'"^  ^*''''  *'P  "'  to 
the  nine  hundred  S  blue^ettM  /™"  '^«  '^^^^  ^f 
farewell,  and  across  the  water  caLf."' ^*''" '^^  6°' "^  ringing 
playing  "Hearts  of  oak  are  onr  ^  ^'if /°""d  of  her  band 
Lang  Syne."    We  responded^virtl  .^^'{    ^""""'^'^  ^y  "Auld 

:SiSn^^^^-^--°^--stSndr^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^f'Art^^^-^^^^^^^^^  to  pick  up  our 
to  the  tug-boat  OanferlL;,,  the  few  rf^«  ^i'  '"^  transferred 
aceompanied  some  of  the  memlS  ofT.°°lL"*'?"^  ^''°  h»d 
harbour     We  then  came  clZ  „^t°   l^^  expedition  down  the 

and  hauled  in  the  4-in.wiLc^k  she  ti»'  l^""  °*  '^°  ^°o^y^ 
«Tre  u  measured  not  as  4ki  d  f „  !  "^l'"  *"«'  •"  ^th.  A  4-^ 
and  i,  made  of  the  ^^tBt^rtl'^'J  ^-  <'^'^'^^rel^. 
the  eye  at  the  end  of  this  ^^n^lE^:^  "  "'"«"''«  ^'^"'"gh 

e^    r"«'  o"**  on  each  sidHf  th^  h„  °"'  ^^'"^^  ^"""""^  "' 

ends  fast  romij  the  foremwt  d  the  W  ""^'^  f"^"  *«  i™»« 

"«">'  M  the   tween  decks.    This  cable 


I 
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i'"*^^*^  "?P""e-"  t°  »«>  »  nautical  tenn;  that  is  to  say  it 
le»ened  the  danger  of  the  wire  snapping  if  a  sudden  BtmiTw;" 
put  upon  .t.  for  the  cable  hung  down  m  the  water  ovrtTtT  i" 
weight,  even  when  the  ship  was  being  towed  at  seven  o*r  right 
knots.    This  operation  bemg  completed  we  signalled  the  Kooiva 
to  go  ahead  and  we  were  soon  in  the  open  sea.    Tlxere  was  a 
slight  breeze  and  a  small  choppy  sea.    Before  we  had  been 
under  way  for  an  hour  water  began  to  come  in  at  the  scupper 
holes  "^nd  through  the  wash  ports.    This  looked  ominous  toTs' 
for  if  the  Ntmrod  was  going  to  be  wet  in  such  Hne  weather,  what 
was  she  going  to  be  like  when  we  got  a  southerly  gale      She 
moved  through  the  water  astern  of  Koonya  like  a  rductant  child 
bemg  dragged  to  school ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  vitality  of  her 
own.    This  was  due  to  her  deeply  loaded  condition,  and  more 
especially  to  the  seven  tons  of  cable  and  the  weight  of  the  wire 
on  her  bows  dragging  her  nose  down  into  the  sea.    No  Antarctic 
exploring  ship  had  been  towed  to  the  ice  before,  but  it  meant 
the  saving  of  coal  to  us  for  a  time  when  the  tons  saved  in  this 
mamier  might  provt  the  salvation  of  the  expedition 

Night  came  dow;   on  us,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  New  Zealand 
was  a  boM  headlar.U  gron-ing  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  gatherina 
gloom.    The   occupants    of   Oyster   Alley,   after   a   somewhat 
sketchy  meal  m  the  wardroom,  were  endeavouring  to  reduce 
the  chaos  of  thoir  quarters  into  some  sort  of  order.    The  efiorta 
of  some  of  the  scientific  staff  were  interrupted  at  times  by  sudden 
attacks  of  sea-sickness,  and  indeed  one  would  not  have  beeu 
surprised  if  the  seafarmg  portion  of  the  staff  ha.!  also  succumbed 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  alley,  combined  with  the  pecuhai 
motion  of  the  ship,  wm  far  from  pleasant.    A  few  of  the  members 
of  the  party  preferred  to  sleep  on  deck  in  any  odd  comer  they 
could  find,  and  one  man  in  particular  was  so  overcome  by  the 
sea  that  for  three  days  and  nights  he  lay  prostrate  amongst  the 
vegetables  and  cases  of  butter  and  carbide,  on  the  unus^  fore- 
bridge  of  the  ship.    He  seemed  to  recover  at  meal-times,  and  as 
his  lajr  was  just  above  the  galley,  he  simply  appeared  from  under 
his  sodden  blankets,  reached  down  his  hand,  Sin  a  plaintive 
voice  asked  for  something  to  fill  the  yawning  cavern  that  existed 
in  bis  mterior     Professor  David  was  given  Dr.  Michell's  cabin 
t^e  latter  takmg  up  his  abode  in  Oyster  Alley.    The  cabii^ 
measured  about  6  ft.  10  in.  by  3  ft.,  and  as  the   Professor  had 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  scientific  instruments,  books  and 
cameras,  one  can  imagine  that  he  had  not  much  room  for  himself. 
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voyage.    Dunbp-scabinZe^rsemWhe^rn"*  "V'" 
dining-room,   for  it  acoommn^af^^^i:  '"8^*' overflow 

Slaokintosh  each  foun7,^?™*t^  P*"?'"-  ^"^'^  ""'l 
cabin.  When  the  f^  aSit  IT^'  L""?"^  "P'°^'  «  hi» 
dining-rooms  first.  XT^I  *  T.f^'"'^  "^""^  ^  '^«  ""t^^e 
All  went  well  that  first  niKtfl'»r°  "~"'  '^'^  »^^^''- 
little  movement,  bTl^tonlLll^Z^" '^^"''''^'^y 
became  a  record  of  adventu^  T  t^^  ^  "^  °'^°"7  meal 
captain's  cabin,  and  ^n^ul^nZ^/^'''^^?  "^  "^« 
for  a  restine-nlace   until  t^-    oetween  tlio  bunk  and  the  settee 

about  four  iS  offX'd^k  "Kd  Tft  "^  1  ^""^  ''^^ 
not  to  take  our  cloth™  nifT,*!,         x.    "°*  '^"^  "«'  ^e  were 
in  a  constant  Ite  of  ^,;'^^°'*he^^^^^^ 
the  Nimrod  arriv^  in  tte T/Ik      k  T'?"^  watchfuhiess  until 

,  Bad  weather  ;tlXtwe*A:Vi'S'rr"*''"- 
1  wore  on,  the  wind  bemn  tr.  tZ.u      r  .   ""Sn*  of  January 

the  followtag  m^sTetl "!!?''"  ^""°  ^^^  south-west,  and 

heavily  and^s^nTli  X    Vr'/^i.'^'"-P'*"^"8  ''°'"«'^'^''* 
that  is.  to  slack  o  ft  7^^'        ®  5?"2"'  8'g°alled  us  to  veer 

cables, 'aTdt^h  ^t  SuTv"  ^^*°°^  "i"  '^'^  °^  °^  'wo 
ship  was  pitching^  roHn^  J-  •  "'tu'^*'  *"  *'°  "'"•  ^I'o 
of  the  deck  to  the  othef  2i  ^ff"^  '';  """*''  ^"""  °"«  ««« 
it  was  no  light  t^k  to  CdlT.,  r  f^^ry^^'-old  windlass 
one  of  the  fcst  re^  ptacK  tt-^"*"^  f^*"-  ^""  ^  f*'" 
to  be  practised  f^m^he  initn  ortr*^"""'^  ^^''*'  ^ 
wished  for  the  aplendid  mS^r  of  th«  t?*^'"""-  ,  How  I 
^ially  built  vMsel  that  w^hK  tl„  n  "J"^'  ""^  ''*'««• 
I»«ring  the  afternoon  thnl-Zi  j  •  "*  Previous  expedition. 
iWm«S  pitcKrut  shXn/et^,.'""'^^  greatly,^nd  the 
on  deck.  The  se^  wfn  to  h™J^  *"!  "^'  °°'^'^  "^  °»oved 
wet  through,  not  to  be  pro^rlj^  S"'  ^^^  "^  "^^  '«>°"' 
The  decks  were  flooded  w^if  ^  ^^  '"  *«  °«*  fortnight. 

capped.  oveTthe swtlnrlnThY.'''"*-,^^'!^  P°"^'  '^'^to- 
with  the  spmy  of  b™ll  J'l*''^  topsa.l  yards  were  drenched 

along  the  d^^^d  iHT!  ^k^Ll^^T^"'',^'"'  «*«'<=''«d 
holding  on.  *  "^''y  ^'""e  to  go  forward  without 

no^l't'Sta  rre"""""™  °^  "^^  P""^^"'  »»«'  1-W  back 
-y  .urvi-c^fcrr^l^r^--  IS-  ^^£&T 
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for  a  f'.ipn.h^ii. A.  - 
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pony  shelter  hid  C Z\Tonthl:^''T  "V*"  P°'"'««-   "hi 
board  «ide  of  the  deck,  w  th  the  K  '^vt"^  ^^-  °°  '^e  .tar! 
watch-keepers  named   hT  pllce  •' S,«  r     'T'T"  "««»•    The 
m  the  bleak  and  bitter  stormy  „ielS.?'*^f'^„^'"'''"  ''"^  h^r^ 
now  and  then  by  the  IZTJ^lu-         "'^P'  °^  *'>«"'■  ^et  eve« 
members  of  the  L^\7ty  ^'7 C'  *^»>«-l"'tch,7h^ 
hour.     They  bore  all  the  buffe  inf  ^^V  """^  •!""'«'  of  an 
even  as  those  men  of  old.  who  "  e"?r  v^l  T^"^  cheerfully" 
the  thunder  and  th.  .unihine""    m.ut  M'°^'°  ""^''"'"^  t°ok 
a  weird  experience  with  inbv  hit  u  '"«  Pony-stablc*  was 

whe«  the  salt-encrust^  Scan^f  •  1°""'''  '«-''  ""'y 
mdo  a  glimmer  of  light.  The  roar  of  th«  T^"*  *°  '">''  f". 
shnck  as  the  wind  struck  the  rWd  nV^  '^T"''  ""'^  'nto  a 
Bwaymg  of  the  roof  of  the  st/hf'  f  1?^'  *t«  '■''taking  and 
partly  rested  their  weight  on  fit  ""'L  "'"  boat-skids,  which 
collapse  with  each  8ucceed?n„    '  T^^^  '°  ""•"^ten  a  sudden 

crasl,ed  dully  as  they' feHtK  '^r"'-?"'  ""'»  "'"''- 
vihite  in  the  dim  rays  of  the  laZ  "  ,^^f  .^''"'"'8  "iters,  foam- 
over  the  hatch,  and  even  fix  S?'°"f''  "'«  «"^b!e  ^d 
the  fr,g^,tened  whinnies  of  The  anS  *' ^^^ '"^  ^""^  hear 
Btruggk-d  to  keep  their  feet  in  the  water  4  Tfl*'"^  d^'sperately 
Btables.    Every  now  and  thin  *•"*'  ^°oded  the  rolling 

than  the  one  ^fore.  wouM  sweep  r/^'  '"^^^^  ''"<>  A"  or 
under  the  feet  of  th;  poJes  Ind^J,^^  ^^^'  '""  ^^^  »"*«  from 

passed,  the  mats  were  nailed  rfn^  •  °"^  °^  *he  water  had 
two  watcher  resumed  t£  ^eate  oTr'h"''\^^""'*y'  »"d  thf 
»'^en  fastened  to  the  hatch     On^  °"  *  '"'8  °^  f°dder  tha*.  had 

,  "*  *''»  beds  were  soaking,  whj^k  th/ft  1?  ^^  «<''  enough, 
heavy ;  but  these  condition^  d  d  *^^/*"'°«Phere  was  thick  and 
from  falling  a^j^ep  af trrdgS  °2*  P^^^^'*' .the  ''^'^<^  ^^ 
lest  some  extra  heavy  lurch  .h^fj,®'^®'  '"to  their  bunks 
J.th  the  miscellanZ  citf  orl-'}*'"'°'^««P<=o^^^ 
do«^thedeckof  the'-AHey"    °  °^  "^"''^^  «"««ring  up  and 

Ail  dunng  our  second  night  ont  fh» 
we  kept  going  slow,  hawfg  r^auJL^I/fh*'"'^  ^*'  «°  ^ad,  that 
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of  the  heavy  pull  InZ  boT/  In^  f  1  T«  "j""""  °°  ''<^=°""t 

signaUed  the  JToonya  to  "  SLe    ".^^1.  "^47°^^  «« 

improvement  in  the  weather  Jr.     '^   u "      ^  midmght  tlio 
following  morning   JaZ^  I  l^  JTf^  ""T  '""'keel.    Tl.o 
which  one  of  the^et  zZand^t,I„    V°Tu''°  ""'""■  P'>°n 
We  attached  a  mL^grtrthebwiTfl^  ^'"u-^^*'  ''"'  ''''"• 
so  far,  and  hoped  it  MLteh^lf^yf"!^'''?  °"'  P'^^'^So 
odd  miles  to  th^  land     On  ™w-       P  '■'  ^''^  "'"'«  '"""l«'l 
oneortwoH-idecirdesrounSthiT"*  our  messenger  it  made 
line  towards  its  hom^    We  JondeS  XT  '''  f  'f  "  '"'«- 
of  the  albatrosses,  which  were  now  f     ^         *""*  '^'"'""''  »"y 
•    stern,  especially  at  meal  t  mc™  would  if. Tr""'  "^'""^  °" 
we  heard  afterwards  that  trepi^on  had  n„f  'V^f'S''^  ^'d 
The  hope  that  we  weTe^^iZ^lTiT      2°*  '^""''^'^  "«  I'O'ne- 
polled  in  the  afternoon   for^rA-^K^  ^'""  ^^**''«'-  'M  dis- 
rising  sea  to  br^Ton  b^^Vi""  in  and'^Tv'"  ^"'^"«  """^  *« 
we  wer.  bearing  the  full  brunt  of  »'nnfh  "'i"''"  "  """?'«  "^  hours 
going  qualities  of  tL^.W  „f  *"      '"^  f"'.'"*"  «'''''•     '^'^^  «<■»- 
vessel  ^ose  to  the  <Lcasior  As  Z  I?'^'^  *'*^'=f '  ''"*  "'«  ""'« 
«ho  seemed  to  th?ow  off  thf  Uhaf^r"r'"^/rf '^'"«"^«' 
the  Bulkincss.  which  possess^  W    P'  T  T^''*  "''""st  say 
ward  bound  at  the  eK  a  tot  ,i- '?     *t  ^°."""^  '"'^^'''f  °»'- 
stronuo..s  life  of  forty  yl^.'^^'^'tw    h^  f^' r'"""  ^"  ""' 
fury  of  the  gale,  was  but   nf  li/Vu  ^  tow-lme,  in  tho 

^imrod  began  to  pTy  he  ol  hlnd^'VtT  *°  '"".^J  "^'  ^''^ 
how  she  rose  to  the  largest  oTcor^t  wave"  Sll'"''''"/,  '°  ^'"^ 
and  fro.  a  tiny  eneck  in  tl,,..  „.„  *      ?  waves,    blie  was  flung  to 

summit' of  a  huSa'^Jh^Le  we'  iL'T^'n  ^"'""^  ""  '''^ 
of  the  gallant  Komya  srnZTn^  inf  ^  .k  ""f*  *  ^rd's-eye  view 
dipping  into  the  Zle  Xys  from"  h  \*''fr"  "^"^  •  ™^ 
Of  our  consort  was  in  ver^^tln.fh^-  <"''  *i'  "«  """"^  Viscera 
lurching  through  tteTpray^'  J""'  "  ^'^^^  »»<»  "  "nast 

eiutt'^/trsici^r  "w^'tSi"^  ^"r"™  r*  ^''^  ^°  ^-^^ 

shall  always  remembeTfiuctJev  whn  f""^?"  °*  *«  g'''".  I 
on  the  Nimrod',  poop  reSi  Tn  *k  "'^'^  u°'  ^°"  ""^^  ''our 
elemenU.  Keen  vachtsmin  f^**  ..  ""^  "^^^  ^""^  «*•««  of  the 
aroused  by  the  wa^he^rsSbittW  ;iJ^^r'T''*'°"  ^'« 
^-r  David,  also,  hanging  to  tfe  ^tg^^Sl^f  ^^  ^ 
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did,  but  Mt  enough  to  prevent  ih«),„  ■  ^"^  "^°'  ^  '"^ '» 
on  board.  1  thoueht  thr*  S^^  „  t  ^r***  "="  '~"'  •>«»king 
the  previous  daySoe^LvthfTil'^  "T"*^  '*"  '"'•«''*  »« 

^rffisk€H?t.«?n^^^^ 

&-rae:M:sr!e:,tiH^^ 

the  nuMts  and  deck  ofXeSorf  .J.^  tI'"'  """'"K''  which 
under  these  oiro^tonces  tt.T2^e  S'  rfj/'"  ""^y  °»'"«J. 
strength  taxed  tottentm^t  f  v     "t^^y.l'ttle  ponies  had  their 

the  attempt  to  put  a  slinTinX,  ^  ?"*  "^^  '"^  •'"''"«'■  »nd 
fnght.  AJl  ^^could  do  w«t  t^'a^r'  '\^'^!^  ""^^  '^^ 
animals  evidently  app^TZl  thJ  Sn  ''°°"^''. 'l'^"'.  ""d  the 
Buckley  had  a  wUeS^w^  w^th  them  andT  '""^  '"r''- 
understand  that  he  was  trying^to  help  fc  "^  "^""^  '° 

eas^r AXx  "^:  ra^nre^^;^/,t*tt-r  -^ 
.tr;rJ:rc^,?xit^h^  f"-  -tf^oUru 

Strh^HSS=r^ 

l.yp«cticaUysouth.£o/l.a„J^tt:;^f:«^f|^OrS 
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•bout  the  178th  meridiui  ewt,  previous  experience  having  ihown 
thkt  the  pack  ii  lew  denae  •bout  th«t  meridian  than  it  ia  further 
weet.  About  9  p.m.  that  night,  during  an  extra  heavy  roll,  one 
of  the  poniee  elipped  down  in  its  stall,  and  when  the  ship  rolled 
the  opposite  way,  turned  right  over  on  iU  back,  as  it  could  not 
rogain  its  footing.  Wis  tried  everything  in  our  power  to  get  the 
pmr  beast  up  again,  but  there  was  no  room  to  work  in  the  narrow 
stall,  and  in  the  darkness  and  rushing  water  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  tried  to  shift  the  other  ponies  out  of  the  adjacent 
stalls  ia  orJer  to  take  down  the  partition,  and  so  give  the  poor 
animal  room  to  get  up  itself.  We  had  perforce  to  leave  it  for 
the  night,  trusting  that  when  daylight  came  the  weather  might 
have  moderated,  and  that  with  the  light  we  might  be  able  to  do 
more.  It  speaks  wonders  for  the  vitality  of  the  animal  that  in 
spite  of  its  cramped  position  and  the  constant  washing  of  the 
cold  seas  over  it  during  the  whole  night,  it  greedily  ate  the 
handfuls  of  hay  which  were  given  it  from  time  to  time.  Every 
now  and  then  the  pony  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  or  to  iU  feet 
again,  but  without  avail,  and  before  the  morning  iU  struggles 
grew  weaker  and  weaker.  The  morning  of  January  6  broke 
Tilth  the  gale  blowing  more  strongly  than  ever.  There  was  • 
mountainous  sea  running,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  after  having  made 
another  futile  attempt  to  get  "  Doctor,"  as  he  was  called,  on  his 
legs,  and  Ending  that  he  had  no  strength  of  his  own,  I  had  regret- 
fully to  give  orders  to  have  him  shot.  One  bullet  from  a  heavy 
service  revolver  ended  his  troubles.  During  the  morning  the 
fj.  ,S  o  '***^  somewhat,  and  at  noon  we  were  in  latitude 
eo   68'  South,  and  longitude  176°  19*  East. 

Daring  the  -itemoon  of  January  6,  the  wind  increased  again 
the  squallr  being  of  hurricane  foree,  and  the  wind  shifting  to 
between  west  and  north-west.  The  Koonya  ahead  was  making 
bad  weather  of  it.  but  was  steaming  as  fast  as  practicable,  for 
with  the  wind  and  sea  coming  more  abeam  she  was  able  to  make 
better  headway  than  when  she  was  plunging  into  a  head  sea 
^•ith  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  towing  cable  and  the  Nimrod 
astern  of  her,  factors  in  the  situation  that  made  the  handling 
of  the  steamer  very  difficult.    The  temperature  of  the  air  that 

:*^>,r"  Sf  .*°  *^  ^*^''-  ''"*  *^^  »«»  temperature  had  dropped 
to  44  .This  continuous  bad  weather  was  attributed  by  some 
on  board  to  the  fact  that  we  had  captured  an  albatross  on  the 
second  <3fy  out.  It  is  generally  supposed  by  seamen  to  be 
unlucky  to  kill  this  bird,  but  as  we  Sid  it  for  the  purpowi.  ol 
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•cientiflo  collcctionj  and  not  uitl.  tl,-  „  . 
cient  JIttrincr,"thosuwr.rti„u.l  »  «»ntonno8a  of  tho  "An. 
for  the  weather,  b;'^,".^'^"!^' 7^/°' •?'°«°"'"««^^ 
rocovercd  from  .eMickn™  -n  f„  ?'  *''?  "'"""flo  »'*«  had 
were  not  on  I'o^y-^riZlTrl"!^:^:^:'}'^''  ""en  th:? 
every  hour.  There  Bometinea  wm  »n  in.M^il*  °!"  "■^""'  ^"^ 
temperature  of  the  gea-waterfrorTthnnlv?-!-"  '°  °^'»'"  "^e 
poured  over  the  deck,  butto  the  oWrW*!.^^?''' "  ™  "*'='» 
wa«  sternly  sunprewed   and  th«  m  .    i    •?  '"*^'  '"'«  ^^o'lng 

adopted.  It  i.  not  at  all  an  STi^^  '  '"''"'  "'"  "''^  »« 
this  way  from  the  sea  when  a^LT^  ':."'  '°  ^^  *"'"  '" 
portieular  cireunutancj  the  otmr  ot;""^;  '""  '"  °" 
knowledge  of  the  temperature  hv  fZ  1".  8"'  premature 
or  the  top  of  a  sea,  dS?n«  him  nM""'?"''  °'  *'"'  *»'<=l«'t. 
the  serious  effects  of  "  e  toiir".*    •   *'"'  ''"^  "«  '"■g'"'  ^  fee 

the  sailo„-  quart:rs°'b^,oVrh  "forerk^ha^'h  "'''^-  '^°'  «^»y" 
constant  votno«.,  .pom  fl,„  ill-         .    .''*°  ''*''"  '"  "  "tato  of 

inhabitants  o-  uyster  Al Iv  h"^  •     "-  ^""'"''''■'''  """^  "^'^ 

might  more  .mMy^/J^  "T  *,°  '''«r '■'"''''"  «'»*  i' 
Dunlop,  tho  chief  engineerTamo  on  tl'l  ^  ^^V  ^"'  '^hen 
noor  nd  ...ported  that  tho  sSm^.^b"^  ^"u^^"  """  "f*^'- 
of  w.  n  an  hour,  nmtto^  a^^Ze  1 1  '"^  ?■"'"'  "'^^o  f*^* 
I  Imd  not  expected  thut  ,e  TStt  oalZ'T  '=°'"i:'«--"- 
had  to  endure  a  very  severe  stmn  ^  j  ^cot  free,  as  the  ship 
of  water  in  an  hour^eWd  lat  ^'h^  ""/  'I "'  """  '^"^  f*"? 
the  towing  very  much      It  tl.  n  """'  '''''"S  the  cflecl.  of 

to  help  tL  st^am^L^\rkeepre''Var''''?'''"''-P"'''P 
became,  as  tlie  Professor ^mL.Z,,„  "»  ^^  ""der.  and  this 
«cienliflc  instrument  to  be  used  bv  the"^J^'°"  J""  "^^'"""^ 
was  set  to  use  this  pump  and  two  mil  °'';P?^y-  ^  ^-'o'' 
it  for  two  houra   or  arlon.,  «  n    ™?"^'^"  "^  '''<=  staff  worked 

e..d  of  that  timeV:;e^fcTtr-?e%t''  "?.'  "'  ^-^^ 
steadily  woree,  and  by  midnight  fL  f^  ^'i  "  "^'"he'-  grew 
force.  Even  the  mas^h"ads  of  t^e  J^21*"'  7™  °^  ''""'^'»'«' 
view  at  times,  and  t^e  JiKht  °  „--  *  ^''  ^^^'P""*'*  '''^'" 
seen  for  a  fc^  secon,L  and  would  thlnT^  ''^  ""l'^  ""'^  I'" 
mounting  wall  of  wate«   *),!*  .    disappear  behind  tho 

moderate^stimatlortLTheSrtwfv'''   T  ^'">^-    ^ 
«ung  in  sWers  of  sr^nrsi^/f,- f  ^  ^^^  --^^ 
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even  the  topMJI  yardi  of  the  Ximrr^      i?.»i, 

«ctbi„K  a,.d  wbitc,  ba^od  on°";ty  '•"uti.'S  \r'^°"' 
squalls  of  terrific  force,  and  the  mnrn^L  Jt  r  *^'  "'"''  ^"» 
no  abatement  of  the  storm      Th„  ^      '    ^  '^'""''•'7  '  '"°"«''t 

inc^asingfrequency.SgouUnr^dTtiXLT^,**^"^^^ 
our  vigilance  and  .urvived\he  ?o«iS  oMhtsMo    "^""n 

bridge  I  hea^  one  of  the  oL^in  „o  way  dfsheLrtcL"'"  ^^ 
^leC-^fetrfnirde-f^Cr^^^^^^^^ 

=«i^:r"=„^-^^  ^ 

memorable  poem.  I  nolcid  one  fl3'.  '"T"^  Coleridge', 
ships,  strike  its  wings  aS  the  wf~  **  1-'  ^'*''*"  "">  »^o 
denly  emerged  iroX^Jt^^XeZ :tA'±'^^^ 
stem  upon  a  sea.    The  weather  >w.^»Jl  «  •  !  ^  Aoo»ya  j 

the  night  and  remained  rnt  moZg  ^th'Th""'"'",  '"""US 
north-west.    After  the  ■^tu'n^A  L    ^^'  ,.  ""'  "''"'^  '•>  the 

from  the  foretl  hcVdTarbZ elnt"^  'l'\''°«' 
in  ts  strugBles  to  ant  ,1  ,„n  „„ T  VI     °"°So,  and  one  of  these, 

before  .e'CXVttZ  i^ t°2r''''  '^''-  ''-"^'e^l  '*«»« 

but^dTotTcrrhtsTdorich^  "t/-^  "^  -^--^ «. 

with  the  wind  shifting  to"eoutCu^,."::^,fl';;"«  t"-- ning. 
»gam.    It  was  so  bad   owii.ff  tn  f hT       f      j   ^  ^"'^  increased 

to  signal  the  icoony:tzzi\i°iT^,r:i£t  "■"  ""^ 

our  starboard  quarter     Sudden! v  Zl  "''  ""^  ^*^»  °n 

at  us.  and  it  apS  ^  thou/h  nn»h  '"'""f.  *'''^«  ""''''^ 
dccksbeinesweDt  hir^thf..      ^V°*'"'"8  """'"^  Pwveut  our 

part,  thouihT„';^ri  e':  srrt^e  funi"rn"^^ 

come  on  board.    We  clune  tishtlv  tl ..  ^'-^  °'  '™'<""  ''"^ 

as  the  water  had  P^oV^tZ^Z^eV^'A:^'  "'  ^""" 
and  surveyed  the  scenn     Tl.<.  .„»  u  ti      <■"«  salt  from  our  oyea 

starboaMLwarls'anddel':;^  'lirUo^  '"  ''^  "^  '"'' 
I  aeck.  pieces  of  this  house  andihe  bulwarks  floatin"  "?  "PP" 
I  '-ward  ;   the  port  washport  was  to'^Z'm  KK's^t^'at 
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water  now  surged  on  board  and  swept  away  at  its  own  sweet 
will,  and  the  stout  wooden  rails  of  the  poop  deck,  to  which  we 
had  been  clinging,  were  cracked  and  displaced,  but  no  vital 
danage  was  done.  The  look  of  disgust  on  the  faces  of  the  drin- 
ping  pony  watch-keepers,  as  they  emerged  from  the  water-logged 
Cavalry  Club,"  «as  eloquent  of  their  feelings.  The  eallev 
was  washed  out  and  the  fire  extinguished.  This  happened  moii 
than  once  but  so  pluckily  did  the  members  of  the  cooking  depart- 
inent  work  that  never  during  the  whole  of  this  very  uncomfort- 
able  time  had  we  been  without  a  warm  meal.  This  means  far 
more  than  one  is  apt  to  think,  for  the  galley  was  only  6ve  feet 
square  and  thirty-nine  persons  blessed  with  extremely  hearty 
appetites  had  to  be  provided  for.  ' 

In  a  large  measure,  this  unbroken  routine  of  hot  meals,  the 
three  oases  of  what  I  might  call  pleasure  in  the  daily  desert  of 
discomfort,  was  due  to  Roberts,  who,  besides  being  assistant 
zoo  ogjst  to  the  ex^tion,  was  going  to  act  as  cook.  Seeing 
that  tJie  ships  staff  would  have  more  work  to  do  than  they 
could  well  carry  out  in  providing  for  the  thirty-iiirc  people  on 
board  he  volunteered  the  first  day  out  to  assist  the  ship's  cook! 
h^J  rt"l  "■'"  **'.  "'^  ''*'*  *'«^y8  provided  with  fresh 
«™,  .  I  .^"'"t  *,"'*  *^-  M™t»g"e.  the  ship's  cook,  was 
ever  at  work,  though  the  galley  was  in  a  constant  state  of  flood. 
The  stewards,  Handcoek  and  Anstll,  worked  wonders  in  getting 
the  food  across  the  danger  zone  between  the  galley  and  the  ward- 
IZ^L  ^  •  '""'  "^^  ?'"'<>«  in  one  hand,  overlapping  one 
another  up  his  arm,  would  arrive  safely  at  his  destination,  though 
his  boots  wore  often  filled  with  water  on  the  way  aft.  Of  courae 
el^jr  *"°^'  "i^e"  he  was  not  so  successful,  and  he  would 

«Sli  "^.K  f^""''?  •*'"  "'""'"'•  •>'"■'•  """i  '"«»  plentifully 
sprmkled  with  food.  As  a  rule  the  accidents  occur^d  in  the 
wardroom,  after  the  arrival  of  the  food.    The  tablecloth,  after 

„™»?*  ,  '^^'  ^"""^"^  *"  ^"^  '"''•""•'  <"^ng  *o  the  constant 
upsettang  of  tea  and  coffee.  Some  of  the  staff  had  perforce  to 
take  their  meals  standing,  from  lack  of  seating  accommodation 
and  the  balancing  of  a  plate  of  soup  when  the  ship  was  rolling 
L'Z^  ™.1"'^^d  f  11  and  experience.  The  meal  was  gene^Hv 
acconipaniod  by  the  spurting  of  soawater  through  the  «^rfroom 
1  «;h°V  "".«'' iT""  '"J  *'^^  '■'y^eht,  and  the  water  washed 

f^ti^hle  A  ""i'T'^'^J'".."  *"  "'^'  ^'^  «"<1^>  »"<»  the  inde- 
fatigable Ansell  turned  his  attention  to  it.  It  was  in  the  ward- 
jwm  that  I  sal  ved  a  small  wooden  case  from  the  water,  and  found 
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that  it  conUined  .  patent  mixture  for  extinguiahinR  fire.     Th« 

rooms  of  the  sh.p's  officer,,  opening  out  of  the  „a4-o^'   I™ 

»  »""■'"[  «t»te  of  dampness,  and  when  an  officerfi^sh;d  IS 

watch  and  turned  m  for  a  well-eanied  sleep,  he  merely  S^u^ 

The  water,  however,  did  not  damp  the  spirits  of  those  on  boarH 
or  nearly  every  night  extemporary  concerts  we^heU  a^rJ 
^ughu,r  and  mirth  filled  the  little  wanlroom.  It  is  uil^^ 
Saturday  nights  at  sea  to  drink  the  toasts  "Ab«enl  F.T^  ° 
and  •'  Sweethearts  and  Wives."  I  walTnerallv  at  th^  r  ^ 
the  after  cab.n  or  on  the  bridge,  andTf.rtom^tinls  h;  re:? 
to  me'T  Wld  or'  r'r""""  '^^-  *  ««"*'«  '>•'"  *■"  -'  -3 

^^pt  Liiid-w^S^trchoVs  Kr;s  ds 

rendend  by  all  hands.     This  hin'    ised  J  hJiZ  "f^ffy 

my  mmd.  and  I  would  prod^ce'he  "ntes»^"°b?tui:  ""«'"'  *" 

became  heavier,  and  rain  commenced.  Most  ouL  iLltT""' 
^^Z^r""':  "'  ""  comparative  ste^n^  3  "  f  tbej.  ■^• 
managed  to  wash  our  salt-encrusted  faces  and  Lir  ■  „  k^' 
become  practically  pickled  during  the  S  w^k  iLr  "f 
n.ght  we  had  a  light  wind  from  the  north-n^rttea^t  "  d"^.: 
t:ZZ^:2t"'  thep^vioustwelve  hou^Crj^' 

=l=^^c^^t::£eeSS^£^ 
our  course  from  south  to  «,uth-«»t   .nH  T  t        ^^'     **""« 

gi.  h.d  ™ohri  It.  „o^  zs^-d  ^r^£fi'', 
s^su:.ritVuX"rtS'=rt' 

ran  for  the  water  through  the  stables.  vCn  we  iKi"! 
was  our  angean  problem  how  best  to  clean  out  th^  Itl,^  x,  t 
»fter  the  first  experience  of  the  hcr^uIeTn  waves  the  dffi'  >* 
was  to  to.  and  stop  the  flushir^g  of  themTy:::^'sf;th^S^ 
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on  board  fonv-ard  and  now  not  only  every  wave  tliat  (ell  on 
board,  but  the  swell  of  the  ocean  itself  swept  the  stables  clean 
This  particular  sea  shifted  the  heavy  starboard  whalcboat  from 
Its  chocks  landing  it  almost  amidships  on  top  of  the  "  Cavalrv 
Club.  It  swept  some  of  our  bales  of  fodder  down  on  to  the 
mam  deck,  where  they  mingled  with  the  drums  of  oil  and  cases 
of  carbide  torn  from  their  lashings.  Our  latitude  at  T.r,«n  «..= 
69»  8'  South  and  179°  30'  East.  ^The  squafls  o^f'sleft  ^.Tslw 
gave  place  later  to  clearer  weather  with  a  mackerel  sky  which 
was  of  special  mterest  to  the  meteorologists,  as  indicating  the 
trend  of  the  upper  currents  of  the  air. 

During  the  afternoon  the  strength  of  the  expedition  was 
mcreased  by  Possum,  one  of  our  dogs,  giving  birth  to  sir.  fine 
pupp.es.  The  mother  and  family  were  found  a  warm  bed  on  the 
engine-room  skylight,  wher«  a  number  of  our  cases  were  stowed 
We  sign^ed  the  happy  event  to  the  Koonya  by  flags,  and  received 
Captain  Evans  congratulations.  Signalling  by  Hags  was  neces 
sarily  a  somewhat  slow  operation,  especially  as  the  commercial 
code  of  signals  m  not  exactly  adapted  for  this  particular  sort  of 
information,  and  we  could  see  by  the  length  of  time  they  took 
to  verify  each  signal  that  they  were  at  a  loss  as  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  our  communication,  the  incident  of  a  birth  naturally 
bemg  farthest  removed  from  their  thoughts  at  such  a  time 
Whenever  the  weather  moderated  at  all  the  two  ships  always 
held  short  conversations  by  flags,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Koonya  used  to  make  inquiries  in  particular  after  the  health 
of  the  scientific  staff.  "caim 

January  13  brought  with  it  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  eastward 
the  heavy  leaden  sky  broke  into  blue,  flecked  with  light  cimis 
clouds  and  the  day  seemed  warmer  and  more  pleasant  than  anv 
we  had  experienced  since  we  left  Lyttelton,  though  the  tem 
perature  of  the  air  and  sea  water  were  down  to  34°  and  37°  Fahr 
respectively.  The  warm  sun  tempted  those  who  had  not  before 
been  much  in  evidence  on  to  the  poop  deck,  and  the  whole 
vessel  began  to  look  like  a  veritable  Petticoat  Lane.  Blankets 
coats  boots,  bags  that  might  once  have  been  leather  but  which 
now  ooked  like  lumps  of  dilapidated  bro«'n  paper;  pyjama^ 
that  had  been  mtended  to  be  worn  when  the  owners  fiStca^ 
aboard  the  Nxmrod  ;  books  that  had  parted  with  their  cov™ 
after  sundry  adventures  in  dripping  Oyster  Alley,  but  whose 
leaves  evinced  the  strongest  disinclination  to  separate ;  pillows 
of  pulp  that  had  once  been  pUlows  of  feather, :  carpet  slipper. 
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now  merely  bits  of  carpet ;  in  short,  all  the  personal  belongings 
of  each  member  of  the  expedition,  including  their  most  sacred 
Penates  and  Lares,  were  lying  in  a  heterogeneous  mass  on  the 
poop  deck,  in  order  that  they  might  dry.  A  few  of  us  ventured 
on  baths,  but  it  was  chilly  work  in  the  open  air,  with  the  tem- 
perature only  two  degrees  above  freezing-point. 

Some  of  our  party,  who  were  old  sailors,  had  not  much  impedi- 
menta to  look  after  and  to  dry ;  the  hard-won  experience  of  early 
days  liaving  taught  them  the  lesson  that  the  fewer  things  you 
have  to  get  wet,  the  fewer  you  have  to  get  dry.  Adams  in 
particular  observed  this  rule,  for  he  wore  the  flannel  trousers  in 
which  he  came  on  board  the  ship  at  Lyttelton  through  all  this 
weather,  allowing  them  to  dry  on  him  after  each  successive 
wettmg.  He  fondly  clung  to  them  throughout  the  period  we 
were  navigating  in  the  ice,  and  whilst  working  the  ship  at  winter 
quarters,  and  would  doubtless  have  worn  them  on  the  ascent 
of  Erebus  if  they  had  not  practically  come  to  pieces. 

We  were  now  kofi:;ng  a  sharp  look-out  for  icebergs  and  pack;  we 
had  been  steering  a  .ittle  more  to  the  east,  as  I  felt  that  our 
delay  owing  to  bad  '.either  would  give  us  little  time  for  navi- 
gation if  wo  had  to  pass  through  much  pack-ice,  and  a  few  degrees 
more  easting  might  perhaps  give  us  a  more  open  sea.  The 
meeting  ^vith  the  pack-ice  was  to  terminate  the  Koonya'a  tow 
and  that  also  meant  our  parting  with  Buckley,  who  had  endeared 
himself  to  every  man  on  board,  from  able  seaman  upwards  and 
had  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us  in  the  matter  of  the 
pomes.  It  was  due  to  his  prompt  act:  ,■  on  one  occasion  that 
the  life  of  "  Zulu  "  was  saved.  We  decided  to  give  a  farewell 
dinner  to  our  friend  that  night,  and  Marston  designed  special 
menu  cards  for  the  occasion.  At  noon  that  day  we  were  in 
latitude  61°  29'  South,  longitude  179°  53'  East.  During  the 
afternoon  the  weather  kept  fine  and  we  set  some  square  sail 
Occasionally  during  tlie  bad  weather  of  the  previous  week  we 
had  put  "  fore  and  afters  "  on  to  try  and  steady  the  ship  but 
the  wind  had  carried  them  away.  The  Koonija  had  done  the 
same,  with  a  similar  result.  Our  dinner  that  night  wa=!  a  great 
success,  and  it  was  early  next  moming  bofore  we  turned  in 

Noxt  raorniiifr,  January  14,  we  sighted  our  first  iceberg,'  and 
passed  It  at  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  It  had  all 
tlic  usual  characteristics  of  the  Antarctic  bergs,  being  practically 
tabular  in  form,  and  its  sides  being  of  a  dead  white  colour  The 
sight  of  thi.g,  the  first  sentinel  of  the  frozen  south,  increased 
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him.  There  wm^  i^nTLhr'^f  T.°°'  "  ?'<'*«">'  ""o  to 
during  the  mo^ng  a"S1ht?r  HiJ^,*  "'  t"^'  *"  '"^  ">•  'ky 
of  ih.  upper  air;o  tte  fto^  TJtt^  ""'  """-ne^ 
e^ti^ates  of  tho  height  of  thLlTof'loud  to  trrr/e.T""'' 
the  lower  limit  of  the  higher  current      Th  ^       deterraino 

were  taken,  partly  ^ith  a  Lx»^*       I^    '"'"'"  mfasun-ments 

w..  ^-theCofrhlVit'  frcisC^r  "V^r 

obscrvat  ons  was  that  fko  u  ■  i  ^  ,  ,  .  ^^^  ■'"*  result  of  the 
thirteen  thoird  f^t  Th':'"^^  ,"' 1'  ^''  ^  ^-<^  at  about 
ea.st-.,„rth-ea8t  direction  at  fh«  »^  I  "u  ''"  traveling  in  an 
hour.  The  surf"  nd  at  .M,T  "'  "''"."'  '""'''*"  ""'«•  »» 
the  west.  Ourrtirude'at  n^.n^Tj^^'^^j"^'  TV""^ 
longitude  179°  47' West  so  J«  h.^  ^   ^  ®"""'  *"'l   the 

During  the  aftenTn'we  p,l^^woT^  '^«  '*«'''  ""'"'lian. 
usual  tails  of  brash  ice  floa't^out  to  wl^'^r'"'  '^^!f 
chanp,Kl  colour  ft«m  a  leaden  blue  tn  I  ^  ■  T.  "*  *"-*  ^^ 

were  not  nearly  so  "ui^™«  1*?  f '!!"'^*' S'^^"  Albatrosses 
the  majority  4re  the";'  f;^!:;'  ''>^/o"ow,ng  the  .hip 

Wlsou-s  petrel  were  occasionally^  t,  s^t  a^^»^*T  '"'^ 
coloured  bird  which  i»™n<.>„ii   «       j      ^"'  '"O  a  small  grey- 

of  which  I  do'„;fi^o;nK?^lr"''' Ti  H'J"''«  ^^^ 
sign  of  the  nearness  of  the  ice  w^  tWtheT  "^^  '^"'*'"" 
».r  and  water  had  dropped  to  32»  F^JrE^"^!;*"""  °'  '^^ 
to  our  proximity  to  the  pack  sowe,.it^M^7u^'""8  P"'°ted 
were  likely  to si^ht  the iLat  any  ImCf'^/ar  ^TL"-^''**  *« 
Evans  to  kill  and  skin  the  .h^^'Y  ^  '■^°  '^^'^  Captain 

as  they  would  be  much  moHj^LTn^Ts'^Z^^^^ 

came  to  cast  off     The  «^^H.„       ^  transported  when  the  time 

during  tho  nigSt  ^"  ""^"^^  ^'">  ^"^  "ght  winds 

mist  to  the  southwa«i  It^^^^" '""  °T?  "^  '^'""^^  '^^ 
to  south-oast,  and  was  anl^.H^f^  f^*"^  '''•""  Bouth-west 
Now  had  come  the  ^ime  fTthr^o^l'tr,"""^'  °^"«'  P-k. 
tf  I6I0  miles-  -a  record  in  towLfT^^  ?P  "^'  *''"  »  tow 

purpose.     Before  ThTl^"„ra  fiS'  rcLnff 'f""'  '"'''  ^\"'« 

i''i;tstr"^'  "^  ■--«  '^«^-  't^i  ve^i  :^^c;:^ 
.^rwiiL^^eLtrrtre-n-^^^^^^^^^ 
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with  the  special  stamp  given  by  the  New  Zealand  OoTemment- 
The  sea  was  rising  again,  and  the  wind  increasing,  so  we  lout  no 
time  in  making  the  necessary  communication  by  boat  between 
tlie  two  ships.  During  a  favourable  roll  the  whale-boat  was 
dropped  into  the  water,  and  Buckley,  with  liis  week-end  handbag, 
jumped  into  her.  We  gave  him  three  cheers  as  the  boat  pushed 
off  on  its  boisterous  journey  to  the  Koonya.  With  his  usual 
forethought,  to  make  matters  lighter  for  the  boat's  crew.  Captain 
Evans  had  floated  a  line  astern,  attached  to  a  life-buoy,  and  after 
about  twenty-five  minutes'  hard  pulling  against  wind  and  sea, 
the  buoy  was  picked  up,  and  the  boat  hauled  alongside  the 
Bt(«mer.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  boat  coming  back  again  shortly 
afterwards,  for  the  wind  kept  increasing  and  the  sea  was  rising 
every  moment,  but  in  a  lull,  after  pouring  oil  on  the  water,  we 
hauled  the  boat  up  safely. 

A  thin  line  had  been  brought  back  from  the  Koonya  and  at 
a  signal  from  us  Captain  Evans  paid  out  a  heavier  one,  which 
we  hauled  on  board.  He  then  manoeuvred  his  ship,  so  as  to 
get  her  as  near  as  possible  to  us,  in  order  that  we  might  haul 
the  carcases  of  the  sheep  on  board.  Ten  of  these  were  lashed 
on  the  line,  and  by  dint  of  pulling  hard,  we  got  them  on  boai^. 
Meanwhile  the  greater  part  of  our  crew  were  working  the  old- 
fashioned  windlass,  getting  in  slowly,  link  by  link,  the  port- 
towing  cable,  whilst  the  Koonya  took  in  as  much  of  her  wire 
hawser  as  she  conveniently  could.  Our  heavy  line  was  carried 
away  owing  to  a  sudden  strain,  before  we  received  the  second 
iiistaJment  of  water-logged  mutton.  Captain  Evans  brought 
the  Koonya  round  our  stern,  and  a  heaving-line.  to  which  the 
sheep  were  attached,  was  thrown  on  board,  but  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  haul  on  it,  it  broke,  and  we  had  the  chagrin  of  seeing 
our  fresh  mutton  floating  away  on  the  billows.  It  was  lost  to 
sight  shortly  afterwards,  but  we  could  locate  its  position  by  the 
albatrosses  hovering  above,  doubtless  surprised  and  delichtod 
with  this  feast. 

About  a  quarter  to  one  Captain  Evans  signalled  that  ho  was 
going  to  cut  his  hawser,  for  in  the  rising  sea  the  two  vessels  were 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  each  other.  We  saw  the  a.'ce  riso 
tnd  fall,  rise  and  fall  again,  and  the  tie  was  severed  The 
Koonya't  work  was  done,  and  the  Nimrod  was  dependent  on  her 
own  resources  at  last.  Our  consort  steamed  round  us,  all  hands 
on  b<.th  ships  cheering,  then  her  bows  were  sot  north  and  she 
vanished  mto  a  grey,  snowj-  mist,  homeward  bound.     We  spent 
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hanging  from  our  bows.    Thr^ndZT         °^  ?"*  ""*'  »•» 
of  levers,  and  .11  hanr,-e™  i'vTd^^  t!l  7^  T^"^  ^^  "»'*'« 
manning  the  port  levers.  tSotW^«^* ''tf*'!!.' """"'^^''on 
afternoon,  and  up  to  sevM  o'cl^t  L^L^'"'-''"^-    ^'  t''*' 
nuttingly  toiled  at  getting  thel^L  in  i    uT'l^'  '•'^^  "-"^ 
we  were  able  to  pro<Sd  and  tL  1-  .   u  '"i^  ''^  ""k.    At  last 
We  prepared  to  w^C  Ji  fhTn' '"w.'^'I.P"* '•"«  "-""^ 
pack  that  guards  the  app^^S^to  !«  fl    ^^l  ^°"''"8  *«''  «' 
had  cleared,  and  we  piSs^hete  1  ?*  ^t"    ^^«  '^•^'h^' 
morning.    It  was  a  lli^lo^t  Zol   t  l"  '"^  »«"»  '"  the 
thick  land  ice.     We  g  adualW  nf^      °^  ^^^  »PP«»"^  to  be 
streams  of  ice  and  smJiSumir^°"  "'?  )''«'«gh  "imilM 
fort,  and  fift,  f.t  in  heXbtt^Klir  h^S 

mo^nVm^u"  f  ^peX;X  tSa^dVt  r^' -- --'^ 
for  their  average  height  waaon^v  it.  ♦^^  ^  "^"^^  "  hergs, 

of  opinion,  from  whaf  I  saTute^^hat  th,^'"'^  •'^'-  ""'^  ^  '"^ 
part  of  an  ice-foot  from  some  coast  ifnl  m'  ""^i'"'"^  '"^-^^ 
we  passed  through  at  this  UmJ^h^t  r  ?°"^  °^  '^i^  *««  that 
ordinary  pack-icf.  About  sTMtel^^^^"  resemblance  to 
bergs,  varying  from  eighty  tonlffr^  *"*"•**  °*  tabular 
h«ght.andallthemorl7wesCm^t  r*^  f."d  fifty  feet  in 
•  hght  northerly  wind,  thfoueh  the  ,-»^''^  "'''''''''''■ '^th 

derfu^^  snowy  Venice.  ToZe  and  ZT  f^"f ''"^^  °^  "  '^O"" 
describe  the  magic  of  such  a^cene  TfarlVJ.  ""^'^P'ing  to 
from  the  crow's-nest  of  the  iV.W  th!  1  ^  ^^t^^^  """"^^  ^^ 
berp  stretched  east,  west,  andToZ;  m  J  *"*'  '^''"«'  ^."-sided 

with  the  lanes  of  blue-blkck  wX  V""-"^'^-'*"'^"*^  """''"'' 
weird  and  uncanny,  seemed  to  have  f^tl  ^'"-  ^  stillness, 
we  entered  the  silent  water  streetTof  thr^°?  everything  when 
city.    Here  there  was  no  sitn  of  iff  ''*'*  unpeopled  white 

little  snow  petrels.  inv,s°brwhi  fl'''^''P'  "''«»  »"«  «*  the 
bergs,  flashed  for  a  mom  „t  into  "i2'"^  T'^  *''''  e''stening 
dark  water,  its  pure  white  wnfSkL-*  ?.""  "S-'^t  thi 
threshing  of  our  screw  raisXCalf  ?  "«  ""^  '"^'«'«-  The 
and  at  times  huge  masses  of  ice  i^H    '^  ^'^^  "^tern  of  the  ship 

turbed  by  the  unicustred  mo  jon  fen  uTundT  ''^  '"■•«'•  ''- 
Some  of  these  bergs  had  been  «  eatheitJ  ,1     »f  i"« '"  "'"■  « '^^e. 

-re  characteristic  Of  the  Are^ritgi^^'d^S^-^^         .     ^ 
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spire  flashed  out  the  new-caught  rays  of  the  morning  sun.     Beau- 
tiful m  this  scene  was,  it  gave  rise  to  some  anxiety  in  my  mind, 
for  I  knew  that  if  we  were  caught  in  a  breeze  amidst  this  maze 
of  floatmg  ice,  it  would  go  hard  with  us.    Already  an  ominous 
dark  cloud  was  sweeping  down  from  the  north,  and  a  few  flakes 
of  falling  snow  heralded  the  approach  of  the  misty  northerly 
w^nd.     I  was  unfeignedly  thankful,  when,  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  I  saw  from  the  crow's-nest  open  water  ahead     A  few 
more  turmngs  and  twistings  through  the  devious  water  lanes 
and  we  entered  the  ice-free  Ross  Sea.    This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  passage  had  been  made  into  the  Ross  Sea  without  the 
vessel  having  been  held  up  by  pack-ice.     I  think  our  success 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  away  to  the  eastward  of  the 
pack   which  had  separated  from  the  land  and  the  Barrier   and 
had  drifted  ma  north-west  direction.    All  my  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  the  easterly  route  is  the  best.     Behind  us  lav  the 
long  line  of  bergs  through  which  we  had  threaded  our  way  for 
more  than  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  which  stretehed 
east  and  west  for  an  unknown  distance,  but  far  enough  for  me 
to  say  without  exaggeration  that  there  must  have  been  thousands 
of  these  floating  masses  of  ice.    Whence  they  had  come  was 
open  to  conjecture  ;  it  was  possible  for  them  to  have  drifted  from 
a  barrier  edge  to  the  eastward  of  King  Edward  VII  Land      If 
that  were  so,  the  barrier  must  be  much  lower  than  the  Great 
ice  Barner,  and  also  much  more  even  in  height,  for  the  vast 
TXl    ,    f^T  ^«  P^««l  "-ere  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  high,  and  seemed  to  be  of  a  fairly  uniform  thick- 
ness.   The  lights  and  shadows  on  the  bergs  to  the  eastward  at 
times  almost  gave  them  the  appearance  of  land,  but  as  they  were 
congregated  most  thickly  in  this  direction,  we  did  not  venture 
to  make  closer  acquaintance  with  them.    Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  this  ice  had  not  long  left  the  parent  barrier  or  coMt-line 
for  there  was  no  sign  of  weathering  or  wind  action  on  the  sides 

^TiiK,  t  ^  u^"  *""**  f°'  «^^"  »  ^^°'^  period  they  must 
infalhbly  have  shown  some  traces  of  weathering,  as  the  soft 
snow  was  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick.  This  was  apparent 
when  pieces  broke  oft  from  the  bergs,  and  in  one  or  two  cases, 
where  sections  had  been  sheared  off  the  top  of  particular  bergs 
evidently  by  collision  with  their  fellows.  There  were  no  indi- 
cations or  signs  of  embedded  rocks  or  earthy  material  on  the 
bergs,  so  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  great  mass  of  ice  must  have 
been  set  free  only  a  short  time  previously  from  some  barrier 


i 
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description.  I  gatheni  ih.!  ^„1  w«rci^^.'"^"-  •""*  '^ 
»  Weddell  sen].  A  few  of  th«  aTJI-  '"*'^'«'.  '"d  the  other 
•i-'".  and  their  qu^in^ ^LklJ^^'^  F?.*"™  "««>  observ^ 

-f -ng  the  ship  w«  ,0  thoSS  cenuir^  •"  '^  ^'"^  °» 
whose  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  v!l?^.'.  ^"'*°"- «"■•  *rti,t, 
eo8tasi«,  at  their  «.lemn  Z,n"  hZt  !i^'^  developed.  w«  i^ 
and  at  ,he  way  they  comm"„7cated  the  rT  I ''"'*''""'*  *'°"°«''°. 
by  flapping  their  riakeshift  ,rin«  •  ^^^"^  *°  °"«  •'■other 

yrith  ruffled  feathers,  and  uS/Sir*  '''«""«'»  forward 
.nutation  of  the  pen^in  w«  S.  ^  "q"a«'ks.  Marston'. 
•Iway,  ««ponded  ea^rTylTtttl '  '"f  I*  "?''  "^^  "«'  "'  •» 

coming  fZr.:^'  :ndt':fTH  '  '^"'■''"'"  '-"  -"  felt 
was  welcome  to  us?  foVTt  sh^rTi''! '°°^''™"' °' 'he  ocean 
water  ahead.    1  wm  flirll  .   ^!?  *'"'  "*  ""g^t  expect  open 

capable  of  fair  s^d  £e  n^!  *  ^Z"  "^'P'  '^''"  found  a.^ 
".eridian  down  wS  we  sD^^'TV','""'  »""»«  °"  '^ 
progress  through  the  ojir,^'^^  ^t?^^^  ^  f"  "'"^"^ 
I  would,  except  under  similir  „■  ''  ''^*-    ^  doubt  if 

coal  we™  ve,^  pJrus'rik  an  oM"tZf ■■■.'■''«"  '""«  """l 
which  gt«ams  but  slowly  in  thitll  •r*^''^  **■«  ^•'""x', 
faster  veasel  ccid  z^rke  L^«  ^"'^  °^  '«»^  '««.  b"t  a 
that  in  future  selon^th     In'ZT  O  "■  "^''^^     "  "-"y  »^ 

.hortiraff:rrt  ^  ,"„^  :;^r^  «-  -  ^'-^'t  aftemoon.  for 
weather  became  thick  wlhfamn^l  '"^  V""  """''•  »"d  the 
inst  at  freezing-point  Ind  th.  Tf  •,    ^''^  temperature  was 

.t  fe"^,  Aitoge'th':;'"abrt^^'ur:fT„'*:f  ,T,  ti  •^^'^  -^" 

and  midnight.  VVe  saw  nr>  ;L  .-,  .  ?""^  ^^  between  2  p.m 
(Janu«7  17),  and  throX  one""man  t'  °'"''^!'  "«^*  """^i' 
to  the  south-east,  the  sky  clear^ Zm  l^  ^^^  "''"•'  ''»'«t«d 
iK-rizonallround  weobJv^^"^grfSt'aS°''  »ith  an  op« 
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\V«  were  now  in  the  Ross  Sea,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  had 
?n"!i,^»  !uT".^''-  O""- position  at  noon  (January  17)  was 
70  43  South  atitude,  and  178»  68'  East  longitude.  We  were  now 
btoenng  a  little  more  westerly,  so  as  to  strike  the  Barrier  w«ll  to 
the  east  of  Barrier  Inlet,  and  also  to  avoid  the  heavy  pack  that 
previous  expeditions  had  encountered  to  the  east  of  meridian  160' 
\V  est  where  the  ice  has  always  proved  impenetrable.  In  the  after- 
noon the  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  sky  became  overcast  again  and 
snow  began  to  fall.  This  snow  differed  from  that  bought  by 
the  northerly  wind  ;  the  northerly  snow  had  coiwisted  of  (lakM 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  that  now  met  with 
was  formed  of  small  round  sj>eck.s,  hard  and  dry,  like  sago-  the 
true  Antarctic  type.  Birds  now  hocame  nv.re  numcrou,.  Larp. 
numbers  of  Antarctic  pt-treis  ciroloti  „„i„d  ,nid  round  the  ship 
Jheir  numbers  were  so  great  that  as  the  HiKhts  pasM-.l  .-lusc  bv 
the^ whirring  of  the  wings  oonid  bo  distinctly  hoai,!  on  l...,ud 

•wards  evening  we  b.^gan  to  pass  a  lunnbcr  of  sui.kll  H,,,-  !„.„« 
ai.  wk  loe.  We  could  not  see  yorv  far  ,ihead,  as  the  «..,wl,w 
vas  nek,  so  we  steered  more  to  the  vuv.t  to  skirt  this  t„  , .,  ot 
ice.  One  berg  had  evidently  been  oveitiui.ed,  and  aU,.  M,„»ed 
Bigns  „f  having  been  aground.  The  Adelie  [H-nguins  had  1,.  ..,„„o 
much  more  numerous,  and  we  saw  an  .woasional  se<vl  (mt  too 
tar  off  to  distinguish  the  species.  During  the  early  h,.i,rs  of 
January  18  we  pas.sed  a  few  large  beres,  «nd  ax  mnrni.„T  pro- 
gressed the  wind  incrca.s<Kl,  ranging  between  south  by  »<-st  ani 
6nuth  by  east.  The  ship  «as  pitching  to  a  shc.rt  sea,  and  .w  the 
water  commg  on  hoard  fn.,.e  on  deck.  a..d  ,n  the  stables,  we  made 
•nut  to  keep  11  out  by  ;miii.ig  canvas  over  the  gaping  holes  m 


outside,  Mackay  took  hisXe  and  ..A*  8°''°°''°''J  to  continue 
very  creditable  jury  bulwa  rivMol,  n  "■".  'i"""  ""^y  °>«le  a 
'vater  rushing  into  tl,e  a  able  The' C^'"''!*  "">  '»""'  "^  the 
of  about  forty  miles  an  hour'  npmm^J  Tf  '"'"'  »  ^"""^ 
't  began  to  take  off  a  little  and  H,«  11  k  f^  ,°'  "'«  '^th,  when 
ea.t ;  the  deck,  wen,  th"wy  "oate^thh  ".l^  ""*'  *°  "'«  ""^h- 
«ater.pump,  had  frozen  upVaA  '""'  """^  *''''  ^"^h- 

AnlU:^r«CR;n,:Sro'n^^^^^  ^-'"-  "^  the 
be  responsible  for  that  ^fn^  to  ^  L^'"«\''"^  ^'"■<"'  «»»« 
returned  explorer  from  poW  4  "nf  T  *'?'°^  '"«'^'''  ^b 
January  19  was  latitudr73°  44'  S™Uh  /r'"°"  »*  "°°n  O" 
East.  Ihe  wind  had  decreas^  fZ  k"?  W'tude  177°  19' 
though  theairremat^edSldTeT^'  ^^  '°''^»''8'"-  «">d 
whole  of  the  20th.  the  weather  t«  better^  T""^'  <!.«""«  the 
occasional  masses  of  floating  ice  "d  ilr"'.  k  ?  ^f*^  *'"°"«h 
noon  were  in  latitude  74°  45'  South   .1  ^V^''"'"  '«^««-  ""d  at 

On  the  21st  the  wlathtr  Z^  d°T','|f%^^»°  ^1' East, 
somewhat  higher,  and  the  ^Z  St'  ^^^^'^"P^^ture  was 
flights  of  snow  petrels  and  Antaroti„  ^:  ,  ^  "bserved  small 
giant  petrel  for  the  fir«t  ttae  ThJ°  ^  'i'^'*  *"'  "  ''"K'" 
spouting  in  the  distance  The  sime  sort  of'^'".^^*'"^  ^^'^^^ 
throughout  the  day    and  sirnil?,         !?  °^  weather  continued 

clearer,  was  expcri^'cJ^lnTe'sWr  O^'th^^'  •^°'"«'''"'* 
23rd  we  saw  some  very  larRo  icebert«  1„^  ♦  the  mormng  of  the 
increased  in  number  t3  2^^',^,  ^""^^  c'^cn-ng  these 
off  the  Barrier.  E^riy  inThrror?''™"^  «"^'  ""»«««  brolTn 
berg,  yellow  with  diaC  On  o«  LT  T"^  "  '""^^  *'"«^ 
heavy  pack,  in  which  a  number  of  Lf^^l"'^  ''PP^''""^  "  very 
Our  course  for  these  thr^e  da^s  wai  2  ^T  ^""^  ^^bedded. 
we™  making  good  headway  under  s^m'  ^"^  '''""'•  """^  ^« 

weT:p:cZrsi^raTr:s°'^r^^^^  ^^^-^^r,  which 

blew  cold,  warning  „«  that "0^  nnl  t.  «°"*''-«'«terly  wind 
the  ice-sheet.  The  thermozTte"  Sstere^/''^  /"r"''  ^""^ 
Of  frost,  but  we  hardly  felt  the^TSe-rdtL^  X 
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^v.'.!k^  *u  ""  '{"u  ^'^  ?  '""'  ■"""■«*'*  ""•  »PP*»rcd  ah™,!  „f 
the  ihip.  It  wu  the  Barrier.  After  half  an  hour  it  diii«pi*ared 
from  viev.,  having  evidently  been  only  railed  into  .ight  a.  an 
oileet  of  .nirnge.  but  by  eleven  o'clock  tl.e  .traigbt  line  .tret.  l.inR 
Tu^u  V^  7"'  ";*"  ':'  '""  ''*'*•  •"*•  ""  '»P''"y  •PProach,  >1  ,t 

f.  i^'J^I^™  "?.'".•  '?'^  *'  "°°"  "'  """'"l  »<*  •  P«int ' "  "ur 

starboard,  from  which  the  Barrier  dropped  back      liiig  na. 

evidently  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Weetern  Bight.    HI,  tily  after 

noon  we  wore  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ice-f^,  .  ..id  -x- 

I  TT^'S"  °*  "'""*"  ""^  Mtoniihment  at  the  rtup.  nd'o,,,  i,:,ik 

1  ^j*^  "»™'  ''O"  d«»wn  from  the  men  who  had  not  gcjn  it 

We  .lowly  .teamed  along,  noting  the  v»rioui  stmotuir,  ,  f 
the  loe,  and  were  thankful  that  the  weather  promiaed  to  keep 
toe,  for  the  mlet  to  which  we  were  bound  could  not  eaaily  have 
been  picked  up  in  thick  weather.    The  height  of  the  Barrier 

h^J^f  ?°'"t  'fu^^.  '"""  '  *'""'''*^  ""d  «'y  '««t  to  two 
hundred  feet.  In  the  afternoon,  about  half-past  one,  we  passed 
an  opemng  in  the  Barrier  trending  in  a  south-easterly  dirLtion, 
but  Its  depth  w_as  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.    The 

Z  ,^1!!!5  Y*tt  ^Tl"'  '^^  ^"^  °*  *  8'8»""°  man-of-war, 
and  reached  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  It 
was  appropriately  called  "  The  Dreadnought." 

As  we  steamed  close  in  to  the  Barrier,  watching  oarefullv  for 
any  sign  of  an  opening,  we  were  able  to  observe  accurately  the 
various  changes  in  the  ice-face.    In  places  the  wall  was  perfectly 
smooth,  clean  out  from  the  top  to  the  water-line,  in  other  placM 
It  riiow^  signs  of  vertical  cracks,  and  sometimes  deep  caverns 
appeared,  which  illuminated  by  the  reflected  light,  merged  from 
hght  translucent  blue  into  the  deepest  sapphire.    At  times  great 
black  patches  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the  Barrier  in  the  distance 
but  as  we  neared  them  they  were  resolved  ii,(  .  huge  caverns 
some  of  which  cut  the  water-line.    One  was  so  law  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  steamed  the  Nimrmi  through 
it»  entrance  without  touching  either  side  or  its  top  by  mast  or 
yard     Looking  at  the  Barrier  from  some  little  distance    one 
would  imagine  It  to  be  a  perfectly  even  wall  of  ice  ;  when  eteam- 
ing  along  parallel  with  it,  however,  the  impression  it  gave  was 
that  of  a  series  of  points,  each  of  which  looked  as  though  it  miftht 
be  the  hom  of  a  bay.    Then  when  the  ship  came  abeam  of  it 
one  would  see  that  the  wall  only  receded  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
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portion,  of  the  ioe-wlll  .1    ^^  ^"^  widened  ao  thTt ' 

T^„      •^  u**"  ""~  '>«-g"l»ritie,T^  ,h"*'  '"e''-  hut  until  we 
the  Ar"""'"  """"■•'"•d  fi""and  0^^  'Reappearance  of  hiib. 

'<*^t,erg,,  one  „f  Xh  l^IoZY  '""^^','  '•"'*"P''™e^  w.th  I„  '! 
■"Id  fifty  feet  high.  ThTp Jt  i™"  ""'^  '""«  *'■"  ""«  hund3 
rugged  than  any  we  I,,,      ^^■''-"">  "«  much  heavier  anH  „ 

Ev,.ent,y  there^rr,:;:rrr'r  *'"  p--- "xSi^r 
^rtSt":^ :-  ^  <- -i:^r  "^^  "^« «- ■«- 

portion  of  the  Barrrer  auT^  T"""  *"  ">«  «"d  of  »  ver.  hi  h 
we,,  entering  a  w^Tsrl'r'l"  ^V'""^^  -'dZt '^^ 

haL.:.''''"  Borchgrevink  la^ded'^in  imTl  ""'"  "^^  '"• 
onangt^  since  that  time  H«  h  u  ^^'  ''"'  "  had  i?m.»i, 
"*"ow  „.Jot.  On  ouTway  eLTi:^:r*'^''''^'"bo,SfS 
F«^«ed  an  inlet  somewhatTmrr  but  I  H^"^  ■"  '902  ^ 
«nd  as  ,t  wae  obscured  by  foj  at'th^  »^  '^"'j?'"  »««  the  western 

111  r*"  ""'*  '^^^  B»"ier  h^'b^kenT    ^^'^  -^"nedt^ 
th.s  bay  or  ,nlet.  and  ,o  had  m«l™  itV'^  »'  «'e  entrance  o? 

'*""'  "  *«  i"  previous  yea™      Abont^"^/'  *"^*''  '"^  '<*«  deep 
r^rl^/-'.--     It^a.^w?Kr.t-*"^'«down  the  ul 


we  reachejf^^t  i^  T  ^:!"-    ^bout  half  a  aJle  dZnT^TP 

c'aLTfitr..^^«-^-Si«°f%rr^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Alleys  between.  ruilL'nJ^L 'aralmt'^  "^""^  -'<m.^^ 

•outherly  ,un  being  wV™^:"''  """"  '^arp  peal^'    Ti 
/.ce  of  one  of  ..  further  cl..  1^^^;--;^-^^: 
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but  a  careful  observation  token  with  a  telescope  showed  them 
to  be  caverns.  To  the  east  rose  a  long  snow  slope  which  cut  the 
horizon  at  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet.  It  had  every 
appearance  of  ice-covered  land,  but  we  could  not  stop  then  to 
make  certain,  for  the  heavy  ioe  and  bergs  lying  to  the  northward 
of  us  were  setting  down  into  the  bay,  and  I  saw  that,  if  we  were 
not  to  be  beset,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  away  at  once.  AH 
round  us  were  numbers  of  great  whales  showing  their  dorsal 
fins  as  they  occasionally  sounded,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  bay- 
ice  half  a  dozen  Emperor  penguins  stood  lazily  observing  us. 
We  named  this  place  the  Bay  of  Whales,  for  it  was  a  veritable 
playground  for  these  monsters. 

We  tried  to  work  to  tho  eastward  so  as  once  more  to  get  close 
to  the  Barrier  which  we  could  see  rioing  over  the  top  of  the  small 
bergs  and  pack-ice,  but  we  found  this  impossible,  and  so  struck 
northwards  through  an  open  lead  and  came  south  to  the  Barrier 
again  about  2  a.m.  on  the  24th.  We  coasted  eastward  along  the 
wall  of  ice,  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  inlet.  The  lashings 
had  been  taken  off  the  motor-car,  v\d  the  tackle  rigged  to  hoist 
it  out  directly  we  got  alongside  the  ice-foot,  to  which  the  Dis- 
covery had  been  moored ;  for  in  Barrier  Inlet  we  proposed  to 
place  our  winter  quarters. 

I  must  leave  the  narrative  for  a  moment  at  this  point  and  refer 
to  the  reasons  that  made  me  decide  on  this  inlet  as  the  site  for 
the  winter  quarters.  1  knew  that  Barrier  Inlet  was  practically 
the  beginning  of  King  Edward  VII  Und,  and  that  the  actual 
bare  land  was  within  an  easy  sledge  journey  of  that  place,  and  it 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  some  ninety  miles  nearer  to 
the  South  Pole  than  any  other  spot  that  could  be  reached  with 
tlie  ship.  A  further  point  of  importance  was  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  ship  on  its  return  to  us  to  reach  this  part 
of  the  Barrier,  whereas  King  Edward  VII  Land  itself  mijrht 
quite  conceivably  be  unattainable  if  the  season  was  ad  perse. 
Some  of  my  Discovery  comrades  had  also  considered  Barrier 
Inlet  a  good  place  at  which  to  winter.  After  thinking  carefully 
over  the  matter  I  had  decided  in  favour  of  wintering  on  tho 
Barrier  instead  of  on  actual  land,  and  on  the  Koonya'a  departure 
1  had  sent  a  message  to  the  headnnartei-s  of  the' exptxlition  in 
London  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Nimrod  not  return- 
ing at  the  usual  time  in  1908,  no  steps  »ere  to  be  taken  to  provide 
a  relief  ship  to  search  for  her  in  IflOU.  for  it  was  only  likely  under 
those  circumstances  that  she  was  frozen  in;    but  that  if  she 
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fi™t  direct  ik.^i:!T.i:7o  bJtfrwef  :„v'r^'°"''^ 
r  err  =r-  ---X^^^^^^^ 

ward  close  to  the  B^ior  .^nTf'  ^  ""^'^  "teaming  along  west- 
to  be  abreast  of  th^  "S  :bour6tr  but' 1 1"'"^'  """  " '"= '"' 
of  the  opening.  We  had  p^:^  B^i^lig^l^^  bX  Tl  '''"' 
and  at  8  p.m.  were  well  r><iof  fi,o  „i    ^"e;""""'  s  uigiit  at  1  a.m., 

to  have  been     iLTlnLl  Z^-  ^'"  "  ^"'"^  °"«''' 

Barrier  having  calvXtil  u '^^*f^'  """"^  ^  "^'"^  »*  "'O 

with  Borohgrfv  nlTlnirt^J^theVhir*  ""'^  '''^  j°"^«  "P 
what  we  had  called  the  Bay  of  WhriL  '  Z,°°"  """^^  '"'» 
appointment  to  us  but  we  wen,  th^iw  i  Ti  t  T^  *  S™"'  *s- 
broken  away  bef or^  t' h'^  m'^ tr'^rLro^ 'if  ^j?™'  ^^.^ 
enough  to  try  and  make  fnr  „  «„-*  *u  1^  r^ ,  .  ''  ■'*  ^^  bad 
face  of  tl>e  e^rth  when  aU  the^fn^  T  ^"^u^"  ""'^  ««  ^he 
on  board  the  ship    but  it  would  tf  '"^''^'}'^*^  ^''^  safe 

we  had  landed  th^;e  whiLt  tCe  plir:«^l':,,t"i'''f  """^  « 
that  when  the  shin  retnmeH  tLK\^    ^™s  still  m  existence,  and 

place  gone.  The  ?h^uZ  nf  "t^  ^'^  ''V^'^^  '''""''^  fi"^  the 
decide  then  and  ther^^that  ^nd  '  '"'^''*  ''*""  ^"^  ™'«'«  "•« 
winter  on  the  Barrior  and  that  wher  '"^"'"ri"""^'  """M  I 
secu.  a^olid  roc.  fo^unlSo^T^-ir  h^m^  "^  '^"""^ 

We  had  two  strings  to  ou  r  bow,  and  I  decided  to  i  »„  f  i, 
at  once  and  push  forward  toward,  king   m!;^!^!'!^^'^ 
Just  after  8  a.m.  on  the  24th  we  fi>rn»^        J«i»am  \  ji  Land. 

where  it  receded  about  half  a  mnohf  "T"-'"  '^^  ^'"^«'. 
ward  affAin      Tl,    i  r  ■  '  ""^'"^  contmu  ng  to  the  east 

rh:teirpedL^:*to%ii:v7atth"''"*'r."«'*-«^^^^^^^^^^^ 

slope  was  too  steep  and  too  h!^^l        "^^  °.^*^  ""«'"•  ''"*  ">« 

"itd  ir  "^^-^  SmE  e/„r "  '^-"^  "^ 

Cn;^^  e'i'bif  S  taVnL'tlefve^Irth^"'  '^"T  '° 
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bergg  were  locked.  Our  only  chance  was  to  go  .traieht  on 
keeping  close  to  the  Barrier,  aa  a  lane  of  open  water  was  left 
between  the  Barrier  and  the  edge  of  the  pack  to  the  north  of  us 
SighU  were  t*ken  for  longitude  by  four  separate  observers,  and 
the  positions  calculated  showed  ug  we  were  not  only  well  to  the 
eastward  of  the  place  where  Barrier  Inlet  was  shown  on  the  chart 
but  also  that  the  Barrier  had  receded  at  this  particular  point 
since  January  1902.  ^ 

About  nine  o'clock  we  cast  off  from  the  floe  and  headed  the 
ship  to  the  eastward,  again  keeping  a  few  hundred  yards  off  the 
ilamer,  for  just  here  the  cliff  overhung,  and  if  a  fall  of  ice  had 
occurred  while  we  were  close  in  the  results  would  certainly  have 
been  disastrous  for  us.  I  soon  saw  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  make  much  easting  in  this  way,  for  the  Barrier  was  now 
trending  well  to  the  north-east,  and  right  ahead  of  us  lay  an  im- 
penetrably close  pack,  set  with  huge  icebergs.  By  10  A  m  we 
were  close  to  the  pack  and  found  that  it  was  pressed  hard  against 
the  Earner  edge,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  whole  of  the  northern 
pack  and  bergs  at  this  spot  were  drifting  in  towards  the  Barrier 
The  senousness  of  this  situation  can  be  well  realised  by  the  reader 
if  he  imagines  for  a  moment  that  he  is  in  a  small  boat  right 
under  the  vertical  white  cliffs  of  Dover ;  that  detached  oU& 
fcre  moving  m  from  seaward  slowly  but  surely,  with  stupendous 
force  and  resistless  power,  and  that  it  will  only  be  a  question 
of  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  before  the  two  masses  come  into 
contact  with  his  tiny  craft  between. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  retrace  our  way  and  try  some 
other  route.  Our  position  was  latitude  78°  20'  South  and  loniri- 
tude  162°  14'  West  when  the  ship  turned.  The  pack  h^  alreX 
moved  inside  the  point  of  the  cliff  where  we  had  lain  in  aam 
water  at  eight  o'clock  but  by  steaming  haid  and  working  in 
and  out  of  the  looser  floes  we  just  managed  to  pass  the  pSint 
at  11.20  A.M^  with  barely  fifty  yards  of  open  water  to  ipan 
between  the  Barrier  and  the  pack.  *^ 

1  breathed  more  freely  when  we  passed  this  zone  of  immediate 
danger,  ft  there  were  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  clear  water 
now  between  us  and  the  pack.  We  were  right  under  the  Barriw 
cliff,  which  was  here  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and 
our  course  lay  well  to  the  south  of  west,  being  roughly  siuth- 
west  true  ;  so  as  we  moved  south  more  quickly  than  the  advanoimr 
ice  we  were  able  to  keep  close  along  the  Barrier,  which  eraduallv 
^acic  lower,  until  aooui  three  o'clock  we  were  abreast  of  some 
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tilted  bergs  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Wl.aleg  Th«~ 
w«  a  peculiar  light  which  ..ndered  distanoL  L^  thr'f..rm/^ 
objects  very  deceptive,  and  a  great  deal  of  mir»«e.  ,vhic  Zde 
things  appear  much  higher  than  they  actually  were  T  is^-^! 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  pack-  ce  th«  1  f 
northern  and  western  sea  seemed  cn,wded  wifh  h,.'™  t  ^^°'^ 
though  in  reality  there  was  only  irvvJck  The  Tn^'^' 
that  we  had  seen  the  previous  niglt  wcre'stin  at  the  '^n^X^ 
and  when  a  couple  of  miles  away  from  us  they  looniTun^a^tf 
hey  were  about  six  feet  high.    This  bay  ice,  on";,  S many  s"  L 

aZI^'  *'"^'="«''""?'  »"d  would  soon  float  away.  »•  thTno 
or  two  large  icebergs  embedded  in  it. 

Skirting  along  the  seaward  edge  we  came  to  the  hii^l,  oHff  .f 
.ce  at  the  w.»terly  end.  and  pass^ed  safely  out  of  the  Uv  a  ten 
minutes  to  four.  We  then  continued  to  the  westw^H  «Hn 
havuig  the  heavy  pack  to  the  north.  One  berg  That  we liJ^ 
was  a  temporary  resting-place  for  bundr«,£  ^f  Tl'tTtHnl 
snow  petrols,  and  these  took  flight  as  weTn^J^IS  a  u  "^ 
6  P.M.  the  pack-ice  seemed  to  loof^n  ^^rZl^^^^'^^^i.^lZl 

§9^rw-re^brjp^^.:rt^-^^^^^^^^ 

lught.  our  easterly  progress  was  arrested  by  a  iK  thitk  Zt' 
glomerate!  pack,  and  we  had  to  steer  nort'L  fo"riy^N"°^ 
before  we  could  again  set  the  course  east^rlv  Tf  T^  »n  hour 
how  limited  one's  liorizon  is  ~  ?^Mrom  the  """"r^^^ 
after  passing  this  bolt  of  pack  th^'am^a^f  ^  "* '""•^■ 
for  a^  inde/nite  distance. ^t'b^t^o  ^Tocrwe'^t;';::^ 
the  ngid  loe  again.  Low  pack-ice  is  not  visible  at  anv^Zf 
distance,  and  one  could  not  trust  an  aDDearanP«  of  L  ^  ^ 
o..n  with  the  wide  horizon  obtained"  ^rertrTrowvCst'^'Hl 
mght  long  we  followed  a  zigzag  course  in  the  endeavour  to  pe^ 

about  3..U.  it  became  quite  clear  o^t^e  de^rd^we  «w 
to  our  disappomtment  that  we  had  made  harflv  knv  pr^r^I 
to  t.e  eastward,  for  we  were  at  that  hour  only  juBt  a^H^ 
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May  of  Whale*.  About  luUf-pMt  »eTon  in  the  moming  we  pMmd 
»  huge  berg,  nearly  three  miles  in  length  and  over  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  tea  became  much  more 
open;  indeed,  there  waa  no  ioe  in  tight  to  the  east  at  all.  It  was 
a  bright,  iunny  moming.  and  things  looked  much  mora  hoiMiful 
as  1  left  the  bridge  for  •  sleep,  after  having  Win  on  deck  aU 
night. 

When  I  came  up  again,  Just  before  noon  on  January  2A.  1 
found  that  my  hopes  for  a  clear  run  were  rain.  Our  noon 
observations  showed  that  we  were  m  ell  to  the  north  of  the  Barrier, 
and  still  to  the  westward  of  the  point  we  had  reached  the  previous 
moming  before  we  had  been  forced  to  turn  round.  The  prospect 
of  reaching  King  Edward  VII  Und  seemed  to  grow  more  remote 
every  ensuing  hour.  There  was  high  hummocky  pack  inter- 
spersed with  giant  icebergs  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  ship 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  sea  between  Cape  Colbeck  and 
the  Bai-rier  at  our  present  longitude  must  be  full  of  ioe.  To  the 
northward  the  strong  ice  blink  on  the  horizon  told  the  same  tale. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  land,  and  the 
■hortne>is  of  coal,  the  leaky  condition  of  the  ship,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  landing  aU  our  stores  and  putting  up  the  hut 
before  the  vessel  left  us  made  the  situation  an  extremely  anxious 
one  for  me.  I  had  not  expected  to  find  Barrier  Inlet  gone,  and 
at  tho  ».ame  time,  the  way  to  King  Edward  VII  Land  absolutely 
bl'Kskeii  by  ice.  though  the  latter  condition  was  not  unusual 
for  eveiy  expedition  in  this  longitude  up  till  I90I  had  been  held 
up  by  the  paok  ;  indeed  Ross,  in  this  locality,  sailed  for  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  northward  along  the  edge  of  a  similar  paok  on 
this  meridian.  It  is  true  that  we  had  steam,  but  the  IHseovtry 
or  even  the  rermtde,  the  most  powerful  ioe-bieaker  ever  built! 
would  have  made  no  impression  upon  the  cemented  field  of 
ice. 

1  decided  to  continue  to  try  and  make  a  way  to  the  east  for 
at  least  another  twenty-four  hoars.  We  altered  the  course  to 
the  north,  skirting  the  ice  as  closely  as  possible,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  slightest  trend  to  the  eastward,  at  times  running 
into  narrow  euU-dt-tat  in  the  niaii.  pack,  only  to  find  it  necessary 
to  retrace  our  way  again.  The  wind  began  to  freshen  from  the 
west,  and  the  weather  to  thicken.  A  little  choppy  sea  washed 
over  the  edees  of  the  floes,  and  tL  gUas  wa.i  filing.  Aboat 
five  o'clock  some  heavy  squalls  of  snow  came  down,  and  we  had 
to  go  dead  slow,  for  the  horizon  was  limited  at  times  to  a  ladiua 
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berg,   .,ne  of  «hich  WMover  fivel?r""r'*"  °^ '""g.  W 
n"^.e  than  forty  feet  high     Th«  „        '^  '°  '"'g'h.  'WkI   noT 

•«ept  down  upon  ug.     The T«fi^  ^  "fterwards  another  squall 
we  saw  the  « cstcrn  pack  l^.^'l't^'Tl  "K*'"  "hortira: 

th.  ^^tasfof'i::^:?  tsi  'S  -  --'^^ -;  tt 

to  turn  the  ship  and  make  full  S;.ut  of  M^':!'^  g.^,  „^' 
80,?;^     T'?  """  """""«  for  uTTrnf  f     ?  '^»"fi^rous  situa- 
Sound  and  there  make  our  ^Lu>t\TJj       "^'"  ^"'  McMurdo 
I  would  have  preferred  iandZ  at  K^  ^p;,   ^°'  """"y  ^'^om 
that  region  was  absolutelv  nnl-n  i*  Edward  VII  Land   « 

^J"-  and  high  snow  st£,';t  Xi-^  ""^^  «>in>pse  011,^ 
i)i*co»er» expedition,  andlmd  wn^L  '.  T  "'"""'ed  of  it  on  the 
quarters  there,  we  oouW  hate  aH^I!) "''''' *° '^'''''''''''h  our  winter 
of  the  geography  of  that  rejfon     Ttl*"""|j  '°  "'«  knowC: 

would  have  been  imprlctrable     iL^  '^  ^"''*  ^°'  'h«  pX 

o:^i:^-.ZfiH^-^=.-^ra= 

what  we  could  no?  do  ^wfCif^tn^'"'^  "^ ''''''"««  to  d^^^ 

"taff   b„t  „„  the'^nfor.^Mg  of  the's  ,?"' ^ ''^^"'  '"  ""y  of  the 

poyedgettingstoresoutoaWte/l  Itd^r."  '"  ''"""^^  "^"^  ««" 
th^A    ,  '°°''  °"  ''^^  t'^'We  slipZ  and  .  '  ^"'P"""*"^  to  landing 

°        ^"'  ""'  ""^  •""'•  -  •  few  mfnutea"Lt,rw£ 
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help  to  England's  cabin,  where  Marshall  examined  him.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  sight  of  the  eye  was  completely  destroyed 
so  he  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  Marshall  removed  the  eve! 
being  assisted  at  the  operation  by  the  other  two  doctors,  Michell 
and  Mackay.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  the 
expedition  had  the  services  of  thoroughly  good  surgeons.  Mackin- 
tosh felt  the  loss  of  his  eye  keenly ;  not  so  much  because  the 
sight  was  gone,  but  because  it  meant  that  he  could  not  remain 
with  us  in  the  Antarctic.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stav,  but 
when  Marshall  explained  that  he  m-'ght  lose  the  sight  of  the 
other  eye,  unless  great  carj  were  taken,  he  accepted  his  ill- 
fortune  without  further  demur,  and  thus  the  expedition  lost  for 
a  time,  one  of  its  most  valuable  members.  ' 

Wliilst  waiting  at  the  ice,  I  thought  it  as  well  that  a  small 
party  should  proceed  to  Hut  Point,  and  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  but  left  there  by  the  Discovery  expedition  iri  1904  I 
decided  to  send  Adams,  Joyce,  and  Wild,  giving  Adams  Instmc- 
tions  to  get  into  the  hut  and  then  return  the  next  day  to  the 
ship.  They  started  off  on  their  sixteen-mile  march  with  plenty 
of  provisions  in  case  of  being  delayed,  and  a  couple  of  spades. 
On  their  return,  Adams  reported  that  they  had  found  the  hut 
practically  clear  of  snow,  and  the  structure  quite  intact 

On  February  3  I  decided  to  wait  no  longer  at  the  ice  face,  but 
to  seek  for  winter  quarters  on  the  east  coast  of  Ross  Island 
About  four  o  clock  we  got  under  way  and  started  towards  Capo 
Barne  on  the  look-out  for  a  suitable  landing-place.  Steaming 
slowly  north  along  the  coast  we  saw  across  the  bay  a  long  low 
snow  slope,  connected  with  the  bare  rock  of  Cape  Royds  which 
appeared  to  be  a  likely  place  for  winter  quarters 

About  eight  o'clock  I  left  the  ship  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by 
Aaams  and  Wild.  Proceeding  towards  the  shore,  we  used  the 
hand-lead  at  frequent  intervals  until  we  Civrae  up  against  fast 
ice.  This  covered  the  whole  of  the  small  bay  from  the  corner 
of  Flagstaff  Point  fas  we  afterwards  named  the  seaward  cliff 
at  the  southern  end  of  Cape  Royds)  to  Cape  Barne  to  the  south- 
ward. Close  up  to  the  Point  the  ice  had  broken  out,  leaving  a 
little  natural  dock  into  which  we  ran  the  boat.  Adams  and  I 
scrambled  ashore,  crossing  a  well-defined  tido-crack  and  going 
up  a  smooth  snow-slope,  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  bare  rock.  Hundreds  of  Adelie  penguins  were  moving 
to  and  fro  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  and  they  greeted  us  with 
hoarse  squawks  of  excitement. 
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»t  which  to  land  OM  rtores  '^iv^  ^.^  T  "^  ,'"' ""  "'"'"'""  ?'»<=• 
skirting  along  thr,Uf„ot%o  Th^  h"'"  "''T'' "«  ''«'^'".  »"d 
found  that  the  water  utln^?  f''  /"""'*"''  "'"  '"^y  ""^ 
to  abo„.  twent,  fttllrKu'X  7a^^:  ritrJi;  ''""' 

tt-fatxitCjr  -V"'^ '^"'^  b^vrt-:;  :f 

with  a  thudTnto  the  h r  "'^^ r' ?"""'« ■^f"'"'". ""J dropp-d 
Adelie  penguin  "it^ashaX  ''"  t"^''  '"""  ''"'™'  »<"  -' 
-the  pVnguin  at  the  n  snlt  nf  >  T  ^^°  "'^  ""> '°°»'  a-^tonhh,  d 
thought  ^L  a  ?ock  „  "i  ih  "'' ".".'"  ''*"''  "  '""^  ''""'"''■«^ 
curious  passenJe^     tL    '  T      '"  '1.'''^""'^  ^°"^  »"  '"'"fd  thm 

incident  L"rf:enn?;ooT:;VVh\''rr^t'  """"  ""' 
seamen  that  the  soul,  »f  ^u       ■,  ^'"''^ '»»  trail't""' amongst 

does  not  prZX  ma  ine™  f  """"^'t'  =   "'"^  '•^^''-  ''"-«^e^ 

marching  si'emnlv  to  a,.Hfrn  f^i  "•\.P«"g"'n8.  which  were 
for  a  hufe  boSSerrkenyte  U.eT.nT''*"^'''''*'^^'''''''^-'"''^'' 
looaiity.  X  thought  tKe^h*  I '..".""f""""'"^  """■''  i"  the 
of  this  boulder    shelt'reHf      ^  •       *•  "'"  '""  ""''<='  ""'  '«« 

situation  had  it;  drlwb:!'"^  if  :;7H'^"^^^  "'""''  ^"'  '"« 
amount  of  levelline  befnr«  mI^^  j  ''^  ''*''^  ^""'"«'  »  lar^'O 
been  laid.  \Ve  crosselln!  '  ^°"".^''"°'l "'  '^e  hut  couJd  have 
great  boulder  arrt'rning  a  IttTe  to  fh  "'T}  >''''  '"''"■"'  ^"« 
found  an  ideal  sp^t  for  oL  !fnl  J'^'''  "P  *  '™*"  '^''"«y. 

valley  was  praeti^Hy  ,e;e7arcrve'j:;d"lTth  ''''  T'",  "'  "''' 
volcanic  earth  ;   at  the  sides  rhrh!i  *  '^""'''^  "^  f<"<''  "' 

rough  eye  measurement  was  o*testffi"''\':'"  f '°^^'''  *"•»  » 
^ould  be  not  only  amnleTnn.^  fl  T  ^  "'  '"  '''°'''  """  '^ere 
the  stores,  and  fo^r  a  s^vb  e  f^/,h  '^"  ^"'  '"'f'  >>"'  ""^^  for  all 
this  little  v.ile,  would  serve  L  -  ''"""??■  "^  '""  "^'"  ''^'^'"d 
from  what  we  knew  was  Zn^  ""««''"'"'»  ^l^^'ter  to  the  hu» 

.outh-easter.     A  g7ance\  'the   I?  .'"^.'''""^  ^"'''  ">*'  '«-  th« 
A  glance  at  the  dlustrations  will  give  the  rekder 
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a  much  better  idea  of  this  place  than  will  a  written  description 
and  he  will  see  how  admirably  Nature  had  provided  us  with  a 
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protection  against  her  own  destructive  forees.     A  number  of 

seals  lying  en  the  bay  ice  gave  promise  that   there  would  bo 
no  lack  of  fresh  meat. 

With  this  ideal  situation  for  a  camp,   and  everything  else 
satisfactory,  including  a  supply  of  water  from  a  hike  right  in 
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point  that  gave  ITny  »n:„^tvlnH  TT     ^^"^  ""  ""'^  ""^ 


I 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  LANDDJO  OP  STORES  AM)  BJUIPMENT 
FmBi7ABY  3-22,  1806 

"^ "  ''•""*'  *'2'«;;r^iv  ''-^  -«• '« N.- 

^fwll™*^  ^  **  ''^P  "^i"*^  discharging  our  equipment,  »nd 
^fft^t.  work  oommenoed  the  moat  iicomiort»bIe  fortniXt 

other  member  of  the  party  had  ever  experienced  I£  it  had  nit 
been  for  the  whole-hearted  devotion  rf  our^party  and  the^r 
untinng  energy,  we  would  n.ver  have  got  thro Whe  ^ong tl 
of  d»oh»rpng.  Day  and  night,  if  .uch  terms  of  low  lat"tud« 
ZJZZ^'"  "  P^!. ''•'•"«  »•>««>  ^"  no  night,  late  and  earir 
J^Z^^'^"''^  ""^y  *°  *"™  '°-  '"  f»««  ot  most  tryinK  con- 

appwred  ti:,™  was  no  time  los.  in  bemoaning  the  circumstance 

StthTn.  L't*?  T^  "*  ""l^  *"  """"^o  thf  obstructbT  The 
&8t  thing  to  be  lan.ied  was  the  motor-oar,  and  after  thrt  came 

^t,  of  «  « ',1°'  •*  ""^  r^^'"  '^"^  »°y  ^-^y  ""^ght  see  the  breaT 
Tlnni   K    ^^""*'  ""*  ^}"'"'  ^^«  °'^y  two  fathoms  of  water 
along  the  shore  as  we  had  ascertained  by  sounding  doirthe 
t^le-crack  the  ship  couH  not  go  very  close  in.     It  would  have 
ken  practically  impossible  to  have  i,.ded  the  ponieThi  boate 
i.rvn7  '"'^.""'y  half-broken  in.  and  all  in  a  highly  stZ^' 
nervous  condition.    At  10.30  p.m.  on  February  3  we  swune  thn 
motor  over  on  to  the  bay  ;  .,  and  all  hands  pulted  it  upThe  f  no^ 
slope  across  the  tide-crack  and  left  i.  safe  on  «^e  sKround 
This  done,  we  .ext  landed  one  of  the  lifeboats,  which  we  intended 
to  keep  down  there  with  us.     Joyce  ran  the  dogs  ashoro  and  tied 
them        .0  rocks,  all  except  Possum,  who  was  still  engaged  ^Hh 
her  liU     puppies.     Then  followed  the  four,  lation  pieces  of  the 
hut.  for  ,t  wa.  desirable  that  we  should  be  ^afelv  hS  Wore 
the  slup   went   north.    Meanwhile,   the  carpenter  was   b-  3ily 
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... ""''"','  !'»""y  ""»rt«d  work  ftRftin  when  a  sfrong  brcor^  ,„„„,» 
ui-  «,th  .Iriffng  .now.  The  »l,ip  («■«»..  to  bunipL.avUv  Z  ? 
the  K.e.f,x;t  .nd  twice  dr.gge.1  l.er  anchor,  out,       II  th to  .Tn  ij 

£S:'^-i.rc  r«r£,rc  si":,';:' ' 

Wo  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  ponie.  ashore      This  wa.  hv 
no  „  ean.  an  o«j,y  tank,  tor  .omo  of  the  animals  were  vc  y  l"iy! 

&  L  tinTlLT'  """'  ^°  fr"^  "^''l'""  '°  themselves  or  to  „"* 
8<.".e  tm«e  betore  we  ha<f  thought  of  walking  them  down  over  a 
gang-plaiJc  on  to  the  iee.  but  afterward,  decided  to  build  a  Zh 
hon«,-box  get  them  into  thi.,  and  then  sling  it  over  the  tide  bv 

prottjted  all  .harp  projections  with  bags  and  bales  of  f^^, 

two  had  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneer  horse  on  the  Antarctic 
ce.  One  after  another  the  ponies  were  led  out  of  the  .ra  , 
mto  tl-o  hor.c-box  and  were  slung  over  on  to  the  ice.  They  a^l 
•«n.ed  to  feel  ^heniselve,  at  home,  for  they  '  nmediately /om- 
mencKl  paw.ng  at  the  snow  as  they  are  wo,>-  to  do  in  he^r  own 
far-away  Manchunan  home,  where,  in  the  winter,  they TcraT,^ 
•way  the  snow  to  get  out  the  rough  tu.sooky  gk™  that  liM 
underneath      It  was  3.30  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  uTeth  Mo^ 

^1?  ^u«^:-  ^?  ^'  •^"^'^  ^""^  naturally  .tiff  after  the 
constant  buffotmg  they  had  experienced  in  their  narrow  stil' 
Lhor^.     ^  shap  for  over  a  month,  and  they  walked  very  Sy 

nam^w  IT*'"*^  ""*  tide-crack  all  right,  the  fissure  being 
n»rrow,  and  were  soon  picketed  out  on  some  bare  earth  at  thf 
entrance  to  a  valley  which  lay  about  fifty  yards  frmn  the  sit! 
of  our  hut.  We  thought  that'this  wouldVa  gooS^Xe  bu? 
the  ^ection  was  to  cost  us  dearly  in  the  future.  ^The  ^rcrack 
played  an  important  part  in  connection  with  the  landing  of  the 
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i^rw.  In  tho  polftr  regioni.  both  north  and  wuth.  when  th« 
^,  l  f™^"  °^".  'hf~  •'way.  appean  between  the  fa«t  lee 

which  .  duo  to  the  ^  ioe  m.ving  up  and  Jowu  with  'h  ri«. 
and  fall  of  the  t.de.  When  the  bott„„,  of  the  «»  .lope,  gii^u.  ij 
^..m  the  land,  .omctimo.  two  or  three  tide-,  w-k.  ^p^^VruwnZ 
parallel  to  each  other.  When  no  more  ti.lecrjk.  are  to  b2 
||een  landward.,  the  .now  or  ice-foot  ha.  alway.  beet.  oon»idered 
M  being  a  permanent  adjunct  to  the  land,  and  in  our  oa«e  thi. 
opmiou  wa.  further  .trengthoned  by    >,e  fact  that  our  .oundin^ 

of  It  must  be  aground.     I  have  oxplaiiie.1  thi.  fully,  f„r  it  ua. 

«vke,  larnhH^  the  bulk  of  t! ,-  .tore,  below  the  bare  rock,  on  what 
I  coiisicliTfd  to  be  the  p< .  .lanent  (now-.lope 

About  0  A.M  on  the  mormng  of  February  6  wa  .tarte.1  work 
w^th  -ledge.,  hauling  provision,  an.l  piece,  of  the  Sut  to  the 
•hore.  Ihe  previous  night  the  foundation  po.t.  of  the  hut  had 
been  .unk  and  frozen  into  the  ground  v  ithVoement  co,np«.H 

M^h^n  Ji"  '  ^"^  ^.""'"P-  ^^'""''  y""'  Brocklehurut,  anS 
Marshall  were  engaged,  proved  hard  work,  for  in  some  casn 
where  the  hole  had  to  be  dug  the  ned-rook  w«  found  a  fewinZ 
below  he  coating  of  the  earth,  and  this  had  to  be  brok  -  through 
or  drilled  with  chisel  and  hammer.  Now  that  the  ,  ies  we™ 
whore  It  wa.  necessary  to  have  a  party  living  asho  ..Iso.  f  ™ 
the  ammahi  would  require  looking  after  if  the  ship  were  forced  to 

the  hut  could  go  on  dunng  the  absence  of  the  ship.  The  first 
shore  party  consisted  of  Adams,  Marston,  Brocklohurst.  M.ic-kav 
and  Murray,  and  two  tent,  were  set  up  close  to  the  Imt  with  the 
usual  sledging  requisites,  sleeping-bags,  cookera,  &o.  A  canvM 
coyer  was  rigged  on  some  oars  to  serve  aa  a  cooking-tent   and 

ouro'ftL:"ofT"d'e';':'''^'^ '"'" "  ■"""  ""■"-•""^""^  """-•  »"'■" 

The  first  things  landed  fhis  day  were  bales  of  fodder  for  the 
nfin"?!'  T^.Fu*™!.''.'"".''"^  provisions  for  the  shore 
owing  to  bad  weather.  For  facility  in  landing  the  stores,  the 
whole  party  wsj.  divided  into  two  gangs.  Some  of  the  erew  of 
the  ship  hoisted  the  stores  out  of  the  hold  and  slid  them  down 
a  wide  plank  on  to  the  ice,  other,  of  the  ship's  crew  loaded  the 
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:ro^A^l^VftiX"- \-'e<i  to  land  by  the 
road  to  the  shore  oonSted  of  hlrT,  u  ■""T""' '°  "'•  The 
very  soft  snow.  andTtWirtlt1C"t\thr'"«,'^* 
at  first  to  the  tide-crack  was  neari^rj^arter  of  1  ^-ri'^^ 
strenuous  toil,  especially  *hen^B  f  ;1^       i       '  *  ""'^'  ''  ""'"^^ 

the  shore  alongside  the  ice-face  fmm»K*  k     ^*^  ^^^^  °^™' 

o^Tth:^r'tz^Th^u'l~^^^^ 

miles  to  fhe  sourind  anoho^  tere"  Tt  wL'*™;'  \\"'  ='" 
with  drift  from  the  south-east^I  fW  1*/  ^  *  {'^^^  '"*«^« 
did  not  ease  up  till  the  follo-^-ff  afternoon  and  night,  and 
twovaluableil*%':;rrfror°°°-     ^-.  "-^o^u-tely 

har„:?  oniTit;:^  I'rt'upt  t  t  r-;!^  '^"  "^^--^ 
^^^o^Xh^^ti;i^-£3t^ 

we  commenced  aeain  and  nut  in  «r.«  „*  tu  i.  ,'"*■"•  -Ihen 
several  feet  wide  between  thel  that  wf  hS  tte  .^8^  In'th": 
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afternoon  the  ponies  were  brought  into  action,  as  they  had  had 
riTL?t  \T  l^^",  ?""""•  facilitated  the  discliarge,  though  it 
did  not  lighten  the  labours  of  the  perspiring  staff.  None  of  our 
I»rty  were  m  very  good  condition,  having  been  cooped  up  in  the 
InT*  ^  J  heavy  oases  became  doubly  heavy  to  our  arms 
and  shoulders  by  midnight. 

fi,2^f  ?*^  ^^^  '■'"■''  continued,  the  ice  still  holding  in,  but 

waterlr^r^r  rr*' *?  «°  °"*-     "  **'«™  ^  been  sumciont 
^ter  for  the  ship  to  he  right  alongside  the  shore  we  would  have 

bLi^T    !° ^iu" '"^ «°  °"''  •>"* »'  ^^^ P^^  «'^«'«  "e  were 

of  the  smaller  loose  pieces  of  bay  ice  to  the  ice-foot,  and  this 
answered  whilst  the  tide  was  setting  in.    As  a  result  of  the  tidal 

l^rr  1,  '  '"^"^  °^  '^^^  ^"^^  ^  *^«  «»y  ^^^'^  ^  were 
ying  caused  some  annety,  and  more  than  once  we  had  to  shift 
the  ship  away  from  the  landing-place  because  of  the  heavy  floes 
W»  K°"°'^M^^"'-^  "^^'"^  P"^"^  "P  *8«°«t  the  bay  ice.  One 
i^  ?L  fM"  fn"  *'r  *^«  ""^"^  «"<*  8^o«ndcd  about  a  mile 
height  Tl^  °*  ^^  ^°y?''  ""^  ^"^^  ''°°*''«^  ''bout  the  same 
height  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  did  the  same, 
and  these  two  bergs  were  frozen  in  where  they  grounded  and 
n^V Tf '"  *^'"  ^°'^'°°  ^'"""^^  ^^'^  "^t«^-  The  hummo^ky 
hlhf  rf  ■ '°  *i"^  °"*  '"'*'•  **>«  ^'•'^  ""^  °^e^  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  and,  bemg  of  much  greater  depth  below  water,  had  ample 
power  and  force  to  damage  the  ship  if  a  breeze  should  springT 

,»,T!?  r  ^^  *,°  **'^^  '""'='''  """^  '''efe'*  the  first  sledge-load 
reached  the  mam  landing-place,  we  found  tliat  it  would  be 
impossible  to  continue  working  there  any  longer,  for  the  small 
floe  which  we  had  anchored  to  the  ice  had  drkgged  out  the 
anchor  and  was  being  carried  to  sea  by  the  ebbing  tide.  Some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  further  .Jong  the  shore  of  the  bTy 
was  a  much  steeper  ice-foot  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  a  snow 
slope  narrower  than  the  one  on  which  we  had  been  landing  the 
provisions  This  was  the  nearest  available  spot  at  which  to 
continue  discharging.  We  hoped  that  when  the  ship  had  lef? 
we  could  hoist  the  stores  up  over  the  cliff  ;  they  would  then  bo 
ri  .!,  r'^''*^/'"''^  "*  ^^'  '"'*>  ^""l'  "fter  being  carried  for 
at  the  h^^^r,;  '^"yr^^i  be  rolled  down  the  steep  snow  slope 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  where  it  was  being  built.  All  this  time 
U^  hut-party  were  working  day  and  night,  and  the  building 
was  r^idlyassuming  an  appearance  of  solidity.    The  uprighu 
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were  in,  and  the  brace  ties  were  fastened  together  lo  that  it  It 

h„nH  J^  f  ""T  '°  ^  'J"'«g«''  »  d»tonee  of  nearly  thiS 
hundred  yards  rom  the  ship  to  the  landing-place,  but  tl  U  woS 
vas  greatly  fac.htated  by  our  being  able  to  use  four  of  the  pontes 
forking  two  of  them  for  an  hour,  and  then  giving  thes^  IbZ] 
whilst  two  others  took  their  place.  The  snow  was  v^ry  dTp 
and   he  ponies  sank  in  well  above  the  knees  ;  it  was  hea^  S 

Ti  1  *u  u  ^  "^y-  ^"'  »  "'•'^  »"d  serious  situation  arose 
tim-UKh  the  breaking  away  of  the  main  ice-foot 

Un  the  previous  day  an  ominous-looking  crack  had  been  ob- 
s  afflornt   and  tr «  "'  ''''  ""^  "'  '»>«  ■--^-»  nea^tt  Flag! 

he  result  that  Ir  "^  ""T  *'''  "^"'^  "*  ""'  «""^.  ^th 
loLtirthLiL  '  ""'r^""»°J«<i.  they  would  be  irretrievably 
^^  of  th«  t  ?'f '  ^"^  ^^^^  '""•)  t^"""  ^'»  no  farther  open 
inf  i  !^^'  ^^^  '*  ''«^«"  o''"'"''''  that  night  another  cCk 
formed  on  the  loe-foot  inside  of  Derrick  Point  where  we  wTre 
now  laning  stores.  There  was  no  immediate  dlnJrteT 
apprehended  at  this  place,  for  the  bay  ice  would  havXgo  ou? 
before  the  ice-foot  could  fall  into  the  sea.  Prudence  sugK 
that  .t  would  be  better  to  shift  the  stores  ah^yTandKa 

f  PM^^rth^  r.  ''^'">'"-«'"«  -y  --e  from  Z  ship  so  a? 
L,;^f  i\'^*^  ''f  commenced  getting  the  remainder  of  the 
rt   V^A  ^"r^,""''  ""'  •'*''"  °**°*  fo'  the  lining  up  on  to 

^f^r^o^and^X     '"'  ''""^  "''''«''*'  ^''^^^^  ^^^^^ 

We  turned  to  at  six  o'clock  next  morning,  and  I  decided  to 

got  the  stores  up  the  clifi  face  at  Derrick  Point  before  d^line 

w,th  those  at  Front  Door  Bay,  the  first  landing-^"  for    he 

InH  !*".7-  Adams,  Joyce,  and  Wild  soon  rigged  up  a  boom 
and  tackle  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  making  the  heel  ofVe  boom 

rl  U^'^  «'^*  '"°"'^  "^  ^"'"""i"  "-"ks  on  it.  A  party 
remained  below  on  the  ice-foot  to  shift  and  hook  on  the  c^es 
whilst  another  party  on  top,  fifty  feet  above,  hauled  a«  4' Xn 
the  word  was  given  from  below,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
chff,  the  cases  were  hauled  in  by  means  of  a  guy-rope  The  men 
were  hauhng  on  the  thin  rope  of  the  tackle  from^ghto'cLk 
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VVe  now  had  to  find  anotlier  and  safer  place  on  which  to  land 
the  rest  of  the  coal  and  stores.    Further  round  the  bay  from 
where  the  ship  was  lying  was  a  smaller  bight  where  a  ccntle 
slope  led  on  to  bare  rocks,  and  Back  Door  Bay,  as  we  named 
this  place,  became  our  new  depot.    The  ponies  were  led  down 
the  hill,  and  from  Back  Door  Bay  to  the  ship.    This  was  a  still 
longer  jouriipy  than  from  Derrick  Point,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  It,  and  we  started  landing  the  coal,  after  laying  a  tarpauline 
on  the  rocks  to  keep  the  coal  from  becoming  mixed  with  the  earth 
].y  this  time  there  were  so'eral  uglv  looking  cracks  in  the  bw 
iw,  and  these  kept  opening  and  closing,  having  a  play  of  seven 
(.1  eight  inches  between  the  floes.      We  improvised  bridges  out 
of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  motor-car  case  so  that  the  ponies 
could  cross  the  cracks,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  were  well  under 
way  with  the  work.    Mackay  had  just  taken  ashore  a  load  with 
a  pony,  Armytage  was  about  to  hook  on  another  pony  to  a 
loaded  sledge  at  the  ship,  and  a  third  pony  was  standing  tied 
to  our  stern  anchor  rope  waiting  its  turn  for  sledging,  when 
suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the  greater  part  of  the 
bay  ice  opened  out  into  floes,  and  the  whole  mass  that  had  opened 
started  to  drift  slowly  out  to  sea.    The  ponies  on  the  ice  were 
now  in  a  perilous  position.    The  sailors  rushed  to  loosen  the 
one  tied  to  the  stern  rope,  and  got  it  over  the  first  crack  and 
Armytage  also  got  the  pony  he  was  looking  after  oft  the  floe 
nearest  the  ship  on  to  the  next  floe.    Just  at  that  moment 
Mackay  appeared  round  the  comer  from  Back  Door  Bay  with  a 
third  pony  attached  to  an  empty  sledge,  on  his  way  back  to  the 
ship  to  load  up.     Orders  were  shouted  to  him  not  to  come  anv 
further,  but  he  did  not  at  first  grasp  the  situation,  for  he  con- 
tinued advancing  over  the  ice,  which  was  now  breaking  awav 
more  rapidly.    The  party  working  on  the  top  of  Derrick  Point 
by  shouting  and  waving,  made  him   realise  what  had  occurred' 
He  accordingly  left  his  sledge  and  pony  and  rushed  over  towards 
where  the  other  two  ponies  were  adrift  on  the  ice,  and   by  jump- 
ing the  widening  cracks,  he  reached  the  moving  floe  on  which 
they  were  standing.    This  piece  of  ice  gradually  drew  closer  to  a 
larger  piece,  from  which  the  animals  ^ould  be  able  to  gain  a 
place  of  safety.    Mackay  started  to  try  and  get  the  pony  China- 
Dian  across  the  oraok  when  it  was  only  about  six  inches  wiHe 
but  the  ammal  suddenly  took  fright,  reared  up  on  his  hind  lees' 
and  backing  towards  the  edge  of  the  floe,  which  had  at  that 
moment  opened  to  a  width  of  a  few  feet,  fell  bodUy  into  the  ice- 
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cold  water.    It  looked  as  if  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Chinaman 
but  Mackay  hung  on  to  the  head  rope,  and  DaWs.  Mawson 
Michell  and  one  of  the  sailors  who  were  on  the  ice  close  by 
rushed  to  his  assistance.    The  pony  managed  to  get  his  fore 
feet  on  to  the  edge  of  the  ice-floe.    After  great  difficulty  a  rope 
shng  was  passed  underneath  him,   and  then  by  tremendous 
exertion  he  was  lifted  up  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  scramble 
on  to  the  ice.    There  he  stood,  wet  and  trembling  in  every  limb 
A  few  seconds  later  the  floe  closed  up  against  the  other  one     It 
was  providential  that  it  had  not  done  so  during  the  time  "that 
the  pony  was  in  the  water,  for  in  that  case  the  animal  would 
inevitably  have  been  squeezed  to  death  between  the  two  huge 
masses  of  ice.    A  bottle  of  brandy  was  thrown  on  to  the  ice  from 
the  ship,  and  half  its  contents  were  poured  down  Chinaman's 
throat.    The  ship  was  now  turning  round  with  the  object  of 
going  bow  on  to  the  floe,  in  order  to  push  it  ashore,  so  that  the 
pomes  might  cross  on  to  the  fast  ice,  and  presently,  with  the 
engine  at  full  speed,  the  floe  was  slowly  but  surely  moved  back 
against  the  fast  ice.    Directly  the  floe  was  hard  up  against  the 
unbroken  lee,  the  ponies  were  rushed  across  and  taken  straieht 
ashore  and  the  men  who  were  on  the  different  floes  took  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  closing  of  the  crack  to  get  themselves  and 
the  stores  into  safety.    I  decided,  after  this  narrow  escape,  not 
to  risk  the  pomes  on  the  sea  ice  again.    The  ship  was  now  backed 
out,  and  the  loose  floes  began  to  drift  away  to  the  west. 
•   ?^  J /-M- most  of  the  ice  had  cleared  out,  and  the  ship  came 
in  to  the  edge  of  the  fast  ice,  which  was  now  abreast  of  Back 
Uoor  Bay.    Hardly  were  the  iee-anehors  made  fast  before  new 
cracks  appeared,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  ship  was 
adrift  again     As  it  was  impossible  to  discharge  under  these 
conditions   the  N%mrod  stood  off.     We  had  now  practicaUy  the 
whole  of  the  wintering  party  ashore,  so  when  lunch  was  over 
the  main  party  went  on  with  the  work  at  Derrick  Point,  refreshed 
by  the  hot  tea  and  meat,  which  they  had  hastily  swallowed 

I  orgamsed  that  afternoon  a  small  party  to  shift  the  mein 
stores  into  safety  We  ha-'  not  been  long  tt  work  before  I  saw 
that  It  would  need  the  utoiost  despatch  and  our  most  strenuous 
endeavours  to  save  the  valuable  cases  ;  for  the  crack  previously 
observed  opened  more  each  hour.  Perspiration  poured  down 
our  faces  and  bodies  as  we  toiled  in  the  hot  sun.  After  two  hours' 
w^rk  we  had  shifted  into  a  place  of  safety  all  our  cases  of  scien- 
Uho  instrumenU,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fodder,  and  hardly 
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were  they  secured  than,  with  a  sharp  crack,  the  very  place  «  here 
they  had  been  lywg  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  sea.  Had  we  Iwt 
these  case,  the  result  would  have  been  very  serious.TrJe^t 

rtt1X«,T:i"i^^f  V°"'''  "°*  '"'^«^<«'"  carried  outfTnd 
If  the  fodder  had  been  lost,  it  would  have  meant  the  loss  of  th* 
pomes  also.    The  breaking  of  this  part  of  the  ico  r^ad^  us    i^! 

^lr,f°"*^.'°-'^^'  l^^  "»**  °f  ''"'  ^to'^^.  f°'  »■«  could  no 
tell  when  th9neit  piece  of  ice  might  break  off,  though  no  crLk 
ua,  yet  vBible.  The  breaking  up  of  the  bay  ice  tha  mor2« 
turned  out  to  be  after  all  for  the  best,  for  I  would  notothS 
iiave  gone  on  so  early  with  this  work.    I  ran  ud  the  hill  fT^r 

t^f  h'''r/'"'  ^r'  '°  '=''"  '''«  "'-'P  in.  in  o«i:?t*':bta  n'^addf. 
tional  help  from  the  crew  ;  she  had  been  dodging  about  outoklo 
of  the  pomt  smce  one  o'clock,  but  she  was  l^yond  hailingd^! 
tance,  and  it  was  not  till  about  seven  o'clock  that  ill  W 
commg  close  m  again.  I  at  once  hailed  England  and  tdd  him 
to  send  every  available  man  ashore  immediately  In  a  few 
mmutes  a  boat  came  off  with  half  a  dozen  men.^and  I  Lt  I 
message  back  by  the  officer  in  charge  for  more  membe™  Tfh! 
sh-p-s  c.^,w  to  be  landed  at  once,  and  onlHrou^h  rnr^  t  ^^ 
board  to  Steer  the  ship  and  work  'the  engi^  I  td  preWousW 
kimcked  off  the  party  working  on  the  hut,  and  wHh  tfcre^ra 
assistance  we  '  smacked  things  about  "  in  a  lively  f„hion  The 
ice  kept  breakmg  off  in  chunks,  but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  every  smglo  package  safe  on  the  rocks  by  i^dn  Jhl 

Our  party  then  proceeded  to  sledge  the  heavier  easel  and  th^ 
tms  of  01  at  the  foot  of  Derrick  Poinfround  the  nar^oT^at^ewa^ 

Z^n  """p'^"  perpendicular  rocks  and  the  sea  to  thTdeTot 
»t  Back  Door  Bay  I  was  astonished  and  delighted  on  arriXe 
at  the  dernck  to  find  the  immense  amount  of  stores  th"  had 
been  placed  m  s^ety  by  the  efforts  of  the  Derrick  Point  party 

Ibout^a  tn^Pl'^'^'^  ^^  "^^  *^^  «*°^«  '»"ded  were  in  Si 
About  a  ton  of  flour  m  cases  remained  to  be  hauled  up  but Y, 

;irar  all'ut'poirttre"'""  ^  '^'  "^  ""  "  y-.  -dttng 
liat  at  Hut  Po  nt  there  were  large  quantities  of  biscuit  left  bv 

rnllifil'''^*"'"'.^^  <=''  '"""^•^  ^  "^■^'"We  if  needed,  we  just 
rolled  the  cases  on  the  ice-foot  into  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Zo 
cliff    where  they  were  in  comparative  safety,  as  the  ice  Uiere 

^:^:^^'^  ^-^  "-^^y-  We  -^s 

When  making  arrangements  for  the  necessary  equinment  of 
the  expedition.  I  tried  to  get  the  bulk  of  t^ilto^  o,^  ^ 
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umform  size  and  weight,  averaging  fifty  to  iiity  pounds  gross 
and  thus  allMW  of  raoru  easy  liaridling  than  would  have  boon  tlio 
case  if  the  stores  wore  packed  in  the  usual  way.  The  goods 
paeked  in  Voncsta  cases  could  w  ithstiind  the  roughest  treatment 
without  breakage  or  damage  to  the  contents.  Thcso  Venesta 
caies  are  made  of  tlireo  thin  layers  of  wood,  fastened  together 
by  a  patent  process  ;  the  material  is  much  touglier  than  ordinary 
wood,  weighs  much  less  tlian  a  case  of  the  same  size  made  of 
the  usual  deal,  and  being  thinner,  ,.vkes  up  much  leas  room  a 
consideration  of  great  moment  to  a  Polar  expedition.  The  wood 
could  not  be  broken  by  the  direct  blow  of  a  heavy  hammer,  and 
the  empty  cases  could  be  used  for  the  making  of  the  hundred 
and  one  odds  and  ends  that  have  to  bo  contrived  to  meet  require- 
mcfts  m  such  an  expedition  as  this. 

At  1  P.M.  on  tlie  morning  of  February  13  I  signalled  the  ship 
to  come  m  and  take  ofiE  the  crew,  and  a  boat  was  sent  ashore 
There  was  a  slight  breeze  blowing,  and  it  took  them  some  time 
to  pull  off  to  the  Nimrod,  which  lay  a  long  way  out     We  on 
shore  turned  in,  and  we  nere  so  tir:'d  that  it  was  noon  before 
we  woke  up.    A  glance  out  to  sea  showed   that  we  had  lost 
nothing  by  our  sleep,  for  there  was  a  heavy  swell  running  into 
the  bay  and  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  landed 
any  stores  at  all.     In  the  afternoon  the  ship  came  in  fairly  close 
but  I  signalled  England  that  it  was  useless  to  send  the  boat 
Ihis  northerly  swell,  which  we  could  hear  thundering  on  the  ico- 
foot,  would  liavo  been  welcome  a  fortnight  before,  for  it  would 
have  broken  up  a  large  amount  of  fast  ice  to  the  south   and  I 
could  not  help  imagining  that  probably  at  this  date  there  was 
open  water  up  to  Hut  Point.    Now,  however,  it  was  the  worst 
thing  possible  for  us,  as  the  precious  time  was  alippin-r  by  and 
the  still  more  valuable  coal  was  being  used  up  by  the  continual 
working  of  the  ship's  enpines.     Next  day  the  swelfstill  continued 
so  at  4  P.M.  I  signalled  England  to  proceed  to  Glacier  Tongue  and 
land  a  depot  there.     Glacier  Tongue  is  a  rem-vrkable  formation 
of  ice  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea  from  the  south-west  slopes 
of  Mount  Erebus.    About  five  miles  in  length,  running  east  and 
west  tapering  almost  to  a  point  at  its  seaward  end,  and  havng 
a  width  of  about  a  mile  where  it  descends  from  the  land  cracked 
and  crevassed  all  over  and  floating  in  deep  water,  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon  which  still  remains  a  mystery.    It  lies  aboufeight  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Hut  Point,  and  about  thirteen  to  the  south-     1 
ward  of  Cape  Roj  ds,  and  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  place  at 
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which  to  land  a  quantity  of  slwlging  Blorcs,  as  by  UoinR  so  we 
would  bo  saved  haulage  at  least  thirteen  milesf, ho  distance 
between  the  spot  on  the  southern  route  and  Cape  Royds     The 

nn'fhr"'l"!r  '."  ,"'V"''y  "^'"'"'e-  »'"'  l»"<l^J  the  dopo? 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tongue.     The  Prcfr-ssor  took  bcarincs 

o  that  there  m.ght  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  depot  when 
the  sledging  season  commenced.  The  sounding  at  this  s  nt 
gave  a  depth  of  167  fathoms.  From  the  seawfrd  end  of  i^ 
glacor  It  was  observed  that  the  ice  had  broken  auay  only  a 
couple  of  miles  further  south,  so  the  northerly  swoilha,!  not 
been  as  far-reach.ng  ,n  .ts  etfcct  as  I  had  imagined.  The  shin 
moored  at  the  Tongue  for  the  night.  i"e  snip 

During  this  day  we,  ashore  at  Cape  Royds,  were  v^riouslv 
employed  ;   one  party  continued  the  building  of  the  hut   whilst 

he  rest  of  us  made  a  more  elaborate  temp*l,rarrd- oUing  .id 
cook-house  than  we  had  had  up  to  that  time.  The  walls  we.^ 
constructed  of  bales  of  fodder,  which  lent  themselves  admirrbly 

for  a  roof  and  waa  supported  on  planks,  and  the  outer  walls  were 
stayed  with  uprights  from  the  pony-stails.    As  the  roof  wm 

It  one  T/i  ^'°?  ^  '""'?  ""*  '^""^  "l'"'**^''  »  t^«"<=h  was  dul 
at  one  end,  «here  the  cook  could  move  about  without  bendinf 
his  back  the  whole  time.  In  this  corner  were  concocted  the  most 
dehcious  d,.,hes  that  ever  a  hungry  man  could  wish  for  Wld 
acted  as  cook  till  Roberts  came  ashore  permanently,  and  it  wm 

dooro  th°er", ,"'  n^'  '""^  ''*5'''  '^^'  penetrated  through  Z 
door  of  the  fodder  hut  as  we  sat  in  a  row  on  cases,  each  arm«l  with 
a  spoon  manufactured  out  of  tin  and  wood  by  the  ever-inSe 
Da,y,  awaiting  with  ea.orr.ess  our  bowl  of  steaming  ho«h  or 
rich  dark-coloured  per,gi,in  breast,  followea  by  biscuit,  butte? 
and  jam  ;  tea  and  .smokes  ended  up  the  meal.  and.  as  we  lazdy 
flo  of  IsT  ■'' T/°?'"  T?'"' ^'"S-dles.  of  a  tempera^^^^ 
of  10  or  18  degrees  of  frost   we  felt  tiiat  things  were  not^  bad 

The  same  day  that  ,vo  built  the  f.xlder  hut  we  placed  inside 
It  some  cases  of  bottled  fruit,  hoping  to  save  them^  from  be  ng 
cracked  by  the  severe  frost  outside.  The  bulk  of  the  case! 
ZtTtLT^r,  '"^P*  ""  ''"''"'  "'-^  ■*'''  ''"  "-  last  mom" 
lighted.  We  turned  in  about  midnight,  and  got  up  at  seven  ne^ 
morning^  The  ship  had  just  come'st^aight  in.  ifnd  I  went  off 
on  board.  Marshall  also  car„e  off  to  attend  to  Mad  i^.h 
whose  wound  was  rapidly  healing.     Ho  was  now  up  a..d  ab^ut 
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He  WM  very  anz  oiu  to  itey  with  ui,  but  M»r  „all  did  not  think 
Jt  Bdvwable  for  him  to  risk  it.    During  the  whole  of  this  d»v 
»nd  ti.e  next,  the  16th,  the  swell  woa  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
•tores  being  landed,  but  early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  we 
found  It  possible  to  got  ashore  at  a  small  icefoot  to  the  north  of 
FlaRstafl  Point,  and  here,  in  spite  of  the  swell,  we  managed  to 
land  SIX  boatloads  of  fruit,  some  oil,  and  twen'y-four  bags  of 
coal     The  crew  of  the  boat,  whilst  the  stores  were  being  taken 
out,  had  to  keep  to  thoir  oars,  and  whenever  the  swell  rolled  on 
the  shelving  beach,  they  had  to  back  with  all  their  might  to 
keep  the  bow  of  the  boat  from  running  under  the  overhanging 
ice-foot  and  being  crushed  under  the  ■oe  by  the  lifting  wave 
Davis,  the  chief  officer  of  the  A'»mrc;,  worked  like  a  Titan     A 
tall  redheaded  Irishman,  typical  of  his  country,  he  was  always 
working  and  always  cheerful,  having  no  time-limit  for  his  work 
Ho  and  Harbord,  the  second  officer,  a  quiet,  self-reliant  man 
were  great  acquisition*  to  the  expedition.    These  two  officers 
were  ably  supportid  by  the  efforts  of  the  crew     They  had 
notlung  but  hard  v.ork  and  discomfort  from  the  begimiing  of  the 
voyage,  and  yet  they  were  always  cheerful,  and  worked  splendidly 
Dunlop  the  chief  engineer,  not  only  kept  his  department  goimr 
smoothly  on  board  but  was  the  principal  constructor  of  the  hut 
A  great  dea'  of  the  credit  for  the  work  being  so  che-irfully  per- 
formed wa»  due  to  the  example  of  Choetham,  who  was  an  old 
hand  in  the  Antarctic,  having  been  boatswain  of  the  Morning 
on  botl,  the  voyages  she  made  for  the  reUef  of  the  Discovery 
He  was  third  mate  and  boatswain  on  this  expedition. 

Wien  I  had  gone  on  board  the  previous  day  I  "found  that 
England  was  stUl  poorly  and  that  he  was  feeling  the  strain  of 
the  situation.  He  was  naturally  very  anxious  to  get  the  ship 
away  and  concerned  about  the  shrinkage  of  the  coal-supply 
I  also  would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  A'imro<f  on  her  way 
north,  but  it  was  impossible  to  let  her  leave  until  the  wintering 
party  had  received  their  coal  from  her.  In  view  of  the  voyace 
home,  the  ship's  main  topmast  was  struck  to  lessen  ho-  rollin" 
m  bad  weather.  It  was  impossible  to  ballast  the  ship  with  rock" 
as  the  time  needed  for  this  operation  would  involve  the  con- 
sumption of  much  valuable  coal,  and  I  was  sure  that  the  heavy 
iron-bark  and  oak  hull,  and  the  weight  of  the  engine  atd  boiler 
tilled  with  water,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  ship's  safety 

We  found  it  impossible  to  continue  working  at  Qiff  Pohi't 
later  on  in  the  day,  to  the  shij..  stood  off  whilst  those  on  shore 
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went  on  with  the  building  of  tlie  hut.  Some  rl  the  ehore-party 
had  oome  off  in  the  last  boat  to  finiib  writing  their  final  lettcn 
home,  and  during  the  night  we  lay  to  waiting  for  the  ewcil  to 
deorease.  The  weather  wa»  quite  fine,  and  if  it  had  not  l>ccn 
for  the  iwell  we  could  have  got  through  a  great  deal  of  work. 
February  i»  by  no  means  a  fine  month  in  the  latitude  we  were 
in,  and  up  till  now  we  had  bnon  i  .omely  fortunate,  as  we  had 
not  ezporionced  a  real  blizzard. 

The  following  morning,  Monday,  February  17,  the  sea  was 
breaking  heavily  on  the  ice-foot  at  the  bottom  of  Cliff  Point. 
The  stor' .,  that  hod  been  landed  the  previous  day  had  been 
hoisted  up  the  ovorlianging  cliff  and  now  formed  the  fourth  of 
our  scattered  depots  of  coal  and  stores.  The  swell  did  not 
seem  so  heavy  in  Front  Door  Bay,  so  we  commenced  landing  the 
stores  in  the  whale-boat  at  the  place  where  the  ice-foot  had 
broken  away,  a  party  on  shore  hauling  the  bags  of  coal  and  the 
cases  up  the  ice-face,  which  was  about  fourteen  foet  high.  The 
penguins  wer.i  still  round  m  in  large  numbei's.  We  had  not, 
bad  any  time  to  make  observations  on  them,  being  so  busily 
employed  discharging  the  ship,  but  just  at  this  particular  .inie 
our  attention  was  called  to  a  couple  of  these  birds  which  suddon'y 
made  a  spring  from  the  water  and  landed  on  their  feet  on  the 
ice-edge,  having  cleared  a  vertical  height  of  twelve  feet.  It 
seemed  a  marvellous  jump  for  these  small  creatures  to  have  made, 
and  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  they  must  move  through  the 
water  to  gain  the  impetus  that  enables  them  to  clear  a  distance 
in  vertical  height  four  times  greater  than  their  own,  and  also 
how  unerring  must  be  their  judgment  in  estimation  of  the  dis- 
tance and  height  when  performing  this  feat.  The  work  of  landing 
stores  at  this  spot  was  greatly  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  bay 
was  more  or  less  filled  with  broken  fiocs,  through  which  the 
boat  had  to  be  forced.  It  was  impossible  to  use  the  oars  in  the 
usual  way,  so,  on  arriving  at  the  broken  ice,  they  were  employed 
as  poles.  The  bow  of  the  boat  was  entered  into  a  likely  looking 
channel,  and  then  the  orew,  standing  up,  pushed  the  boat  forward 
by  means  of  the  oars,  the  ice  generally  giving  way  on  each  side, 
but  sometimes  closing  up  and  nipping  the  boat,  which,  if  it  had 
been  less  strongly  built,  wonld  assuredly  have  been  crushed. 
The  Professor,  Mawson,  CJotton,  Miohell  and  a  couple  of  seamen 
formed  the  boat's  crew,  and  with  Davis  or  Harboid  in  the  stern, 
they  dodged  the  ice  very  well,  oonsiderine  ♦'  '-vt  that  the  swell 
was  rather  heavy  at  the  outeide  edge  of  j.    Whenalong- 
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d..«.n,vanU  f  . m  t ,   To,  f"  ( '"'^1^'"'^  ""'  ";  'ho  water  .wirlcj 
^vhich.  «l.o„  thcVwe  I  1..J     I  ,  ''"'  "  "'""■!>  pointed  rock, 

lashm^TTim  0^  toH  M        '"  l'''"""'ti"«  tl.o  boat  from 
unpleasantly  enlivened  hvTl,     ■      *      """^"^  J"''  "<">?'  "-''en 

he  8hip.     When  each  Z"^  .l^VjsHnded  MT'^  ^""  .^'''  '*' 
had  to  bo  hauled  un  on  «.  «I~i^  '  *""  °°*'  """^  s*"™* 
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r  wrnt  to  th..  I(,p  „(  fl."  tntl  I'oiiil,  hut  irislnul  (jf  Kvviug  tlio 
»lii|)  close  ill,  I  npiod  luT  liull  down  nti  tlio  horizon,  and  could  tea 
no  »i(fn  of  licr  iipproiiclMnv'  the  winter  quiirtiTs  to  ri-suinn  dig. 
chftfginR.     After  watchini.'  licr  for  nhout  half  an  hour,  1  relurnwl 
to  the  hut,  woko  up  those  of  tlio  staff  who  from  utter  wenrincps 
hftd  dropped  asleep,  and  tild  them  to  turn  into  their  Imcs  and 
have  a  proper  rcBt.     I  could  not  imagine  why  the  Hhip  wan  not 
at  hand,  but  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  H'vrbord  came  askorc  and  -id 
that  Kngland  wanted  to  we  nio  on  boaid  ;  »o,  leaving  the  ot..  n 
to  Rloep,  I  went  oft  to  the  Nimrod.     On  asking  England  why  the 
ship  was  not  in  at  Revon  to  continue  discharging,  he  told  mo" that 
all  hands  were  so  dead-tired      jt  he  thought  it  best  to  let  them 
have  a  sleep.    The  men  were  certainly  worn  out.    Davis'  head 
had  droppoil  on  the  wardroom  table,  and  ho  had  gone  sound 
asleep  with  his  spoon  in  his  mouth,  to  which  lie  hod  just  con- 
veyed some  of  his  breakfast.      Cotton  hod  fallen  asleep  on  the 
platform  of  the  engine-room  steps,  whilst  Mawson,  whose  lair 
was  a  little  store-room  in  the  engine-room,  was  anloep  on  the  floor. 
His  long  legs,  protruding  through  the  doorway,  had  found  a 
reeting-place  on  the  oross-hcad  of  the  engine,  and  his  dreams 
were  mingled  with  a  ourious  rhythmical  motion  which  was  fully 
accounted  for  when  he  woke  up,  for  the  ship  having  got  under 
way,  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  piston  hod  meed  his  limbs 
with  every  stroke.    The  sailors  also  were  fast  asleep  j    so,  in 
the  foce  of  this  evidence  of  absolute  exliaustion,  I  (  .  cided  not 
to  start  work  again  till  after  one  o'clock,  and  told  England  defl- 
nitely  that  when  the  ship  had  been  reduced  in  coal  to  ninety-two 
tons  as  a  minimum  I  would  send  her  north.    According  to  our 
experiences  on  '.he  last  expedition,  the  latest  date  to  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  keep  the  Nimrod  would  be  the  end  of  February, 
for  the  young  ice  forming  obout  that  time  on  the  sound  would 
seriously  hamper  her  getting  clear  of  the  Ross  Sea.    Later  obser- 
vations of  the  ice  conditions  of  McMurdo  Sound  at  our  winter 
quarters  showed  us  that  a  powerfully  engined  ship  could  have 
gone  north  later  in  the  year,  perhaps  even  in  the  winter,  for  wo 
hod  open  water  close  to  us  all  the  time. 

About  2  P.M.  the  Nimrod  came  close  in  to  Flagstaff  Point  to 
start  dischorging  again.  I  decided  that  it  was  time  to  land  the 
more  delicate  instruments,  such  as  watches,  chronometers,  and 
all  personal  gear.  The  members  of  the  staff  who  were  on  board 
hauled  their  things  out  of  Oyster  Allev,  and,  laden  with  it« 
valuable  freight,  we  took  the  whale-boat  into  Front  Door  B»y. 
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S,":  :^d  iLlh  Theif  °"  "°"  I^°*  °"  "-"^  '°  -«-'  their 

civen  t,n  fl,n  K«„*'  Ti  *'"'  ^"'P>  mstraotions  were 

diately     The  whLnrf     ^-  ?  ,'°"*"^*^'  *"^  fresliened  imme- 

but  the  i^.-m  Jwal  K^Sbut  ht"fl  r  T  ^^'-'"^  *°  '*^«  «°"«'' 
wind  and  short-rlTnlTa     „„  t^^"'''  headway  against  the  terrific 

engines  just  Koingsfow  and  n,  T^^  """^  ^  ^^'^"^  '°  ^'^'P  ^^^ 
as  far  as^e  oouW  jud«  thouT>  °"  '?'^[*'°°  '"  ^^'  «°"°d 
drift  northwrrS  to  aTeV  t„  e,^nr  ^,7'*^^''  *^*  ^«  =''°"^<' 
.vith  great  fu^.  The  ^S  of  ^he  ^:f/  T^**  '^"  «"'"  "^^^^ 
.pproaehed  a  force  of  a'l^^nc^^tStn  w'VT  "^"l 
the  seas  \vere  cut  off  bv  the  windin^fl  ;    ^®  '°P^  °f 

xrereacoatof  mail"     V.^     the  frozen  spray,  and  the  bows 
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dnJt  It  ,„  ,„p^,b|,  „  ^  „„„  ,1,^  1.1*  torn    I! 

Mi6  2Ist,  whilst  carrying  out  this  evolutEon  of  wearimrthin 
th.  w.™,,  A.  Jiipped  ,  h„vy  ,oa.  .rf,  Jj'u,,  mljSStf, 

l3ro7f<^^s.s.\'Kofr?j;r£5 

!,[»,,  ,0,^,  oo„™i  ,iu,  io.,  „.M  ll'vXnSSi,  l.t?; 
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holes  in  the  buhvarlo  to  allow  the  water  to  escape.  This  had 
been  done  already  in  the  forward  end  of  the  sliip  by  the  gales 
wc  experienced  on  our  passage  down  to  the  ice,  but  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight  in  the  holds  was  aft,  the  water  colleeted 
towards  the  middle  and  stern,  and  the  job  of  breaking  through 
the  bulwarks  was  a  tougher  one  than  wc  had  Imaghicd  ;  't  was 
only  by  dint  of  great  exertions  that  Davis  and  Harbord  accora 
plishod  it.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  Harbord,  held  by  his  legs, 
hanging  over  the  starboard  side  of  the  A'imrod,  and  wielding  a 
heavy  axe,  whilst  Davis,  whose  length  of  limb  enabled  h^m  to 
lean  over  without  being  held,  did  the  same  on  the  other  side. 
The  temperature  at  this  time  was  several  degrees  below  zero. 
Occasionally  on  this  night,  5;  we  approached  the  eastern  shore, 
the  coast  of  Ross  Island,  we  noticed  the  sea  covered  with  a 
thick  yellowish-brown  scum.  This  was  due  to  the  immense 
masses  of  snow  blown  oS  the  mountain  sides  out  to  sea,  and  this 
scum,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevented  the  tops  of  the  waves  from 
breaking.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  unexpected  protection  we 
would  certaiiJy  have  lost  our  starboard  boat,  which  had  been 
unshipped  in  a  sea  and  was  hanging  in  a  precarious  position  for 
the  time  being.  It  was  hard  to  realise  that  so  high  and  so 
dangerous  a  sea  could  possibly  have  risen  in  the  comparatively 
narrow  waters  of  MoMurdo  Sound.  The  wind  was  as  strong  as 
that  we  experienced  in  the  gales  that  assailed  us  after  we  first 
left  New  Zealand,  but  the  waves  were  not  so  huge  as  those  which 
had  the  whole  nm  of  the  Southern  Ocean  in  which  to  gather 
strength  before  they  met  us.  At  2  a.m.  the  weather  suddenly 
cleared,  and  though  the  wind  still  blew  strongly  and  gustily, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  force  of  the  gale  had  been  expended! 
We  could  now  see  our  position  clearly.  The  wind  and  current] 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  keep  our  position,  had  driven  us  over 
thirty  miles  to  the  north,  and  at  this  time  we  were  abeam  of 
Cape  Bird.  The  sea  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  height,  and  we 
were  able  to  steam  for  Cape  lloyds. 

Wc  arrived  there  in  the  eariy  morning,  and  I  went  ashore  at 
Back  Door  Bay,  after  pushing  the  whale  boat  through  pancake 
ice  and  slush,  the  result  of  the  gale.  Hurrying  over  to  the  hut 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  it  was  intact,  and  then  I  received  full 
details  of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  throe  days  on  shore.  The 
report  was  not  very  reassuring  as  regards  the  warmth  of  the  hut, 
for  the  inmates  stated  that,  in  spite  of  the  stove  being  alight 
the  whole  time,  no  warmth  was  given  off.    Of  course  the  building 
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was  really  not  at  all  complete.  It  had  not  been  lined,  and  there 
were  only  makeshift  protections  for  the  windows,  but  wh^ 
eemed  a  grave  matter  was  the  behaviour  of  the  stove!  for  on 

ttrvTrteTe  Thl'  ^'^"'^1  T  ""'^  °"  -'"f"'''  ^ut  our 
IfiY-  ?^    V    ^'^  shore-party  had  experienced  a  very  lieavv 

fnd  /f  thfsit..'^^''  ";.'  S"""  'r'"">  and  shaken  the  whole  tne"^ 
th.J^  ,aT"'\^'"^  "°*  ^^  =°  admirable  I  doubt  whethe; 
there  would  have  been  a  hut  at  all  after  the  cale  A  m  or 
accident  had  occurred,  for  our  fodder  hut  had  failfd  t^  wfthrtand 

Possums  pup,.    The  roof  had  been  demoltahcd  at  the  same 

th^blK  tT  *°  °"'  °"''°  landing-plaee,  the  full  effect  of 
«in       f?      ^^""^  apparent.    There  was  hardly  a  sign  to  be 

tte  d^  ftt'/sn'*';''.*''  °'  °J^  '*°'^-  ^'  «"'  it  appealed  th^ 
the  driftmg  snow  had  covered  the  cases  and  bales  and  the  coal 

o,  r  Li  T  '™P«<'''°"  «»>--'^v«d  'hat  the  real  disappearance  of 
of  the  Zh  w"  :^'^\«"",''"«  t°  the  sea.  Such  Z  the  for^ 
the  s^rrv  h.H  Zl"^/*'"?''*  r  *°  *«  '^""^  fr"™  the  south  that 
carried  by  the  wind  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland   and 

'STTo'^T'i  ^l^  °"'  p™"''""  ^*°'-  "'y  bur!:d  ta iS 

of  fave  or  S.I  feet  in  a  mass  of  frozen  sea  water.  The  ancles 
s^rfa"cZf'7.- ''  ^"'^'"."^  "^''^  °^  '^  •'"I  bales  had SLSS 
f^tS  that  ,>  '"'^1  ?V?  '"="r  *  '""«*  I^"''»-  ^hape.  We 
feared  that  It  would  take  weeks  of  work  to  get  the  stores  clear 

^ma.:^'*t.^*fT^P'°'^5^^  "'^^  *"*  the  .alt  water  Sha^ 
St  ?^1in^*  '^^''^  and  worked  its  way  into  cases  that  wer^ 
thl!^  ^  "^^  °^  ^^"^^  ^°'^'  """^  that  some  of  the 
^trf^^"^^',^  "^^  "S"'"-    N"  ""«  "'"»'d  have  recog 

Su^c  ^he"  w*;^^"'  Z'^'  "P"*  °°  ^•^''^'^  ^«  '"«J  b'^n  working 
during  the  past  fortnjght,  so  great  waj  the  change  wrought  by 
the  furious  storm.  Our  heap  of  coal  had  a  sheet  of  f roz!n  saR 
v-ater  over  it,  but  this  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  t  s3  the 
smaller  pieces  of  coal  from  being  blown  away 
There  was  no  time  then  to  do  anything  about  releasing  the 

sta  f^Inl,  ■■"  f"*^  T^  *"  '^^  °°^th.  We  immediately 
started  landing  coal  at  the  extreme  edge  of  Front  Door  Bay 

it  hX  "T  "■?  "^'"'^^''f'ly  very  slow,  for  the  who!,,,  place 
WM  both  rough  "d  slippery  from  the  newly  formed  ice  that 
covered  everyt'  Before  ,0  p.m.  on  Fcbruarv  22,  tl,e  final 
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boatload  of  coal  arrived.  We  calculated  that  wo  had  in  all  onlv 
about  eighteen  tons,  so  that  i  strictest  economy  would  be 
required  to  make  this  amount  spin  out  until  the  sIcdginB  com- 
menced m  the  following  spring.  I  should  certainly  have  liked 
more  coal,  but  the  delays  that  had  occurred  in  finding  winter 
quarters,  and  tlio  difficulties  encountered  in  landing  the  stores 
had  caused  the  JVimrod  to  be  kept  longer  than  I  had  intended 
already.  We  gave  our  final  letters  and  messages  to  the  crew 
of  t^ie  last  boat,  and  said  good-bye.  Cotton,  who  had  come  south 
just  for  the  trip,  was  among  them,  and  never  had  we  a  more 
willing  worker  At  10  p.m.  the  NimrodS  bows  were  pointed  to 
the  north,  and  she  was  moving  rapidly  away  from  the  winter 
quarters  with  a  fair  wind.  Within  a  month  I  hoped  she  would 
be  safe  m  New  Zealand,  and  her  crew  enjoying  a  well-earned 
rest.  We  were  all  devoutly  thankful  that  the  landing  of  the 
stores  had  been  finished  at  last,  and  that  the  stata  of  the  sea 
would  no  longer  be  a  faptor  in  our  work,  but  it  was  witli  some- 
thing of  a  pang  that  we  severed  our  last  connection  with  the 
world  of  men.  We  could  hope  for  no  word  of  news  from  civili- 
sation until  the  Ntmrod  came  south  again  in  the  following  summer 
and  before  that  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficult  work  to  do  and 
some  nsks  to  face.  ' 

There  v  .3  scant  time  for  reflection,  even  if  we  had  been  moved 
that  way  We  turned  in  for  a  good  night's  rest  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  departure  of  the  ship,  and  the  following  morning 
we  started  diggmg  the  stores  out  of  the  ice.  and  transporting 
everything  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hut.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
stores  should  be  close  by  the  building,  partly  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  what  goods  we  wanted  during 
the  winter,  and  partly  because  we  would  require  all  the  protection 
that  w^  could  get  from  the  cold,  and  the  cases,  when  piled  round 
our  little  dwelhng,  would  serve  to  keep  off  the  wind.  We  hoped 
as  soon  as  the  stores  had  all  been  placed  in  position,  to  make  a 
stort  w-.th  the  scientific  observations  that  were  to  bean  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER  VII 

WINTER  QUARTERS  AT  CAPE  ROYDS 
OUTSIDE  AND  INSIDE 

View  from  Winter  Quarters  oyer  the  Sound  and  the  Western  Moon- 

tains  :  Field  for  Solentiflo  Work  :  The  Hut  eompleted  and  o" -buSd: 

Inga  erected:  Interior  arrangements  :  The  bed  question  :  Aoetylem 

Gas-plant 

Thb  next  four  or  five  days  were  spent  in  using  pick  and  shovel 
and  iron  crowbars  on  the  envelope  of  ice  that  covered  our  cases 
comera  of  which  only  peeped  out  from  th3  mass.  The  whole 
'lad  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  the  sweet  known  as  almond 
rock,  and  there  was  as  much  diiBculty  in  getting  the  cases  clear 
of  the  ice  as  would  be  expeneneed  if  one  tried  to  separate  almonds 
from  that  sticky  conglomerate  without  injury.  Occasionally  the 
breaking  out  of  a  case  would  disclose  another  which  could  be 
easily  extracted,  but  more  often  each  case  required  the  pick  or 
cro«-b-r3  A  couple  of  earnest  miners  might  be  seen  delving  and 
hewing  the  ice  off  a  case,  of  which  only  the  corner  could  be  seen 
and  after  ten  minutes'  hard  work  it  would  be  haulef"  up,  and  the 
stencilled  mark  of  its  contents  exposed  to  view.  Brocklehurst 
took  great  interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  chocolate,  and  during 
this  work  took  charge  of  one  particular  case  which  had  been 
covered  by  the  ice.  He  carried  it  himself  up  to  the  hut  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  its  safety,  and  he  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  Professor 
who  recogmaed  in  the  load  some  of  his  scientific  instruments 
which  were  playing  the  part  of  the  cuckoo  in  an  old  chocolate 
box  Needless  to  say  Brocklehursfs  joy  was  not  as  heartfelt 
as  the  Professor  s. 

After  about  four  days'  hard  work  at  the  Front  Door  Bav 
landing-place,  the  bulk  of  the  stores  was  recovered,  and  I  tliink 
we  may  say  that  there  was  not  much  lost  permanently,  though 
as  time  went  on  and  one  or  two  cases  that  were  required  did  not 
turn  up,  we  used  to  wonder  whether  they  had  been  left  on  board 
the  ship,  or  lay  buried  under  the  ice.  We  do  know  for  certain 
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useful  reading  ,itrerdurin/th'^'  "'^""'^"'^ }ll>'ovi,lo  ,„  witl. 
often  debated  during  the  on  'iru'H  "'«■"'•  ^  'i"''^""'' 
stray  shee,.,  the  Chal  eng  ^fepS^  or  "IL"  1  "'f  K  °'  *•""« 
particular  individual  would  dirforif  the  t^n-rV^  **'"•  ""^ 
were  available.    I,  moving  un  th«  ™         "^   f "^  opportunity 

a  load  arrived  -ithin  Wte^euCd.  of  trhn't'^T'  ""  •°°"  ™ 
time  of  the  year,  the  snow  erded  »nH  ♦.  u ''  "''''•""'  "'  """ 
covered,  the'^ledge  ir  unpacked  and  one  %'""'  '•''^  """ 
Btuff  up  to  the  sotth  side  o^the  hu^'  whit  the'Tl  f  ""'''f^  "'^ 
to  the  landing-place  for  more  wIl7J1  *''«  « ^'dges  returned 
every  day,  a.Td  they  proved  "f  Zj       T"^  ""''"'"«  "'^  P°°'^« 

to  a^d  f^'.  The  :fofeT:„^K?ort;1t^?  1"  r"f Jj'-'^'^ 

were  fortunately  quite  clear  nf  =„t,  ,. .   ■'^«"'=''  Point 

transport  them,'^crtenu!^^lr:\:°J:;;f  ""J  ^-"We  to 
that  wet,  of  immediate  imporncl     dIv  bl  h1?  ''°""  "''"8« 
collecting  our  scattered  coorf,    .n  J      -fi?  ^    ^^  '''=  continued 
departure  of  the  8irweTad'»rr.r''M^°  '""  "^"y^  "^t"  ^^e 
the  hut.  excepting  he  coal     The\T^^^/r'^'!""^  ^"''^y  '° 
fertile  in  mi.l^r  feeders;    £  "of"^ 'af  ot't^n?'' ''^"^'^  t" ^^ 
had  wounds  and  bruises  to  be  attenLd  to  by  1^' 7°'''" 
kept  busy  part  of  every  day  dresaina  th«  ;l  *^."'™^'"'',  "ho  was 
severely  cut  in  handling  some  Abound  oT'"^'  A'^'^  ""^ 
to  jamb  my  &,gers  in^he  naoZ  ea^  ThTann"'' -^ '"r''^^'^ 
about  these  simple  wounds  wa7th«w;.    7^  a'^cying  feature 
to  heal  in  our  sp^ecial  "^"un^Unct     it  i    Tf"  '°"^  '°'  '^"'^ 
more  pronounced  if  any  oUhe  P^r;.,  ^'f  .'"'t'*''""  «<^™ied  to  be 
always  took  cJee^^IoLtTetj^S'^  f"'  "'°'"''^>  «°  "'« 
Marshall  for  treatment    when  tlfT         *'','°  8°  *'  °"<=e  to 
after  the  ship  left  we  laid  in  1  »      ?  «'as  broken.     The  day 
winter,  kiUinf  about  a  hundrV  ^^'^  "^  ^"■''^'^  '°'^'''  f°'  tl^e 
a  sno^-drift  'otTo\le'ruf  BrSl^ls':'^'""  ''^'^  - 
cally  in  a  position  to  feel  contented  w^^h.^  ^        ''■''"  P™''"" 

mountains.    Right  in  front  of  n-  „t         j        .       '"^  western 
Which  came  to  i  kno^a!  P^o^  fa^e^  Setfro^St^S 
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another  slicet  of  ice  tlmt  bec»mo  Bnow-covored  in  tlic  autumn 
and  it  wag  liero  in  tlic  dark  monU'.s  that  wo  exeroiaed  the  ponies! 
and  alao  ourselves.    Six  times  up  and  down  tlio  "  Green  I'ark  " 
as  it  was  generally  paU 'd,  made  a  mile,  and  it  waa  hero   before 
darkiK  is  came  on,  that  wo  played  hockey  and  football.    To  tlio 
left  of  Green  Park  was  a  gentle  Blop<>  leading  down  between  two 
cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  ending  in  a  little  bay  known  as  Dead  Horse 
Bay.    On  either  side  of  this  valley  lay  the  penguin  rookery,  the 
slopes  beiMR  covered  with  guano,  and  during  the  fairlv  liich 
temperatures  that  held  sway  up  to  April,  the  smell  from  Huso 
deserted  quarters  of  the  penguins  was  extremely  unpleasant. 
On  ciiining  out  of  the  hut  one  had  only  to  go  round  the  corner 
of  the  building  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mount  Erebus 
which  lay  directly  behind  us.    Its  summit    vas  about  fifteen 
miles  from  our  winter  quarters,  but  its  sloies  and  foothills 
oommonced  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  tf  the  hut.     Our 
view  was  cut  off  in  all  directions  from  the  east  to  the  south-west 
by  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the  valley  where  the  hut  stood      On 
ascending  this  ridge,  one  looked  over  the  bay  to  the  south-east 
where  lay  Cape  Barne.     To  the  right  was  Flagstaff  Point   and 
to  the  left  lay,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  the  slopes  of  Erebus. 
There  were  many  localities  which  became  favourite  places  for 
wTilks,  and  theaa  are  shown  on  the  Plan,  p.  55.     Sandy  Beach 
about  a  mile  away  to  the  north-west  of  the  hut,  was  generally 
the  goal  of  any  one  taking  exercise,  when  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  warned  us  against  venturing  further  afield,  and  while 
the  dwindling  light  still  permitted  us  to  go  so  far.     It  was  here 
that  we  sometimes  exercised  the  ponies,  and  they  much  enjoyed 
rolling  in  the    soft    sand.    The    beach    was    formed  of  black 
volcanic  sand,  blown  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  later  on 
the  pressed-up  ice,  which  had  been  driven  ashore  by  the  south- 
ward movement  of  the  pack,  also  became  covered  with  llio 
w;ind-borne  dust  and  sand.     The  coast-line  from  Fla};staff  Point 
right  round  to  Horse  Shoe  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  Cajie  Hovds 
was  jagged  and  broken  up.     At  some  points  ice-cliffs,  in  otiura 
bare  rocks,  jutted  out  into  the  sea,  and  here  and  there  small 
beaches  composed  of  volcanic  sand  were  interposed.     Our  local 
scenery,  though  not  on  a  grand  scale,  loomed  large  in  the  light 
Of  the  moon  as  the  winter  nights  lengthened.    Fantastic  shadows 
made  the  heights  appear  greater  and  the  valleys  deeper,  casting 
ft  speu  of  ur     »iity  around  the  place,  which  "never  seemed  to 
touch  it  by  ^j.    The  greatest  height  of  any  of  the  numerous 
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Our  vcftlkH  amongst  the  hilU  nnd  across      o^m^.M  Lb  * 

view  could  be  obtain  d  of  Cape  Bird  aTtro^.VTV''^ 
could  see  Castle  Rock  to  the  Tout h  distent  i\  \  ,  ''"'«'''  "" 
from  the  winter  Quarter,     T^?ni        ?!"""*  eighteen  nulcs 
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Profcsor  and  Priestley  bow  o    °    Wo«  th^'  "'"^  ""-•     T''" 
geological  hi.tory  of  gfoat  rnS  for  SJL^r™  ',  ""^  '"''"P'"  °' 

Imnting.groundTor  tCgooCt  t han  Su"T.t r^H  •'"r''? 
of  erratic  boulders  lav  scatS-rwI  ,?n  Ti       i  ^  '     ""'"Jo^^d* 

iHlla.  and  from  tC^tl     Sint"  ho^^T,"'  "'"  '"'j'*^''"' 
of  tho  post  condition,  of  £ TJ u' d    '^n  ' m   ""*  ""'"'"''"« 

complain,  f„r  Mount  Krebus  w^  in  f^ll "  eroTK'  f '""'f   "°? 

For  the  rlumei/rtrSu™  K«  •  '"""'*"•'"  """  •'"'"'''•' 
lakee,thedilIorentBalt8inthec"rth  andH''  ^"y*"?  ""  '^''rious 
of  the  rocks  claimed  inve"ti™t1on  t'hn  .  •  "1*8?""°  """ditiona 
nature  of  the  rcXp^yefTi^ZtfL^^^''^''^''«'''>''° 
magnetic  observations  for  the  dS"^'  ""  "^"^'"8  O"' 
affected  by  the  local  it^rlctTon  From  ™*"""'".''  were  often 
mu8t8aythatwewereeSmelvfoH,.„  *  ''a:  P°'°'  °*  ^'"^  I 
to  which  we  had  beenlc^  bTthe  Se  of  fhT  *''*-'^".*'*  'I"*'*"" 
Bpot  could  have  afford^  more  scope  fo/ In  ^  T' ^°'  "°  "t'"" 

Before  we  had  been  ton  h?,       ^u         f  °*  *"d  exercise, 
completed.  'hoS.t^^-a^^ovcrTmon,M  ""  ''"I"*'  P''«'«<«"v 
up  from  the  state  of  an  emptv  a  11^*0  ^h"™  '' h«l  been  worked 
appearance  it  assumed  aTter^et^?  one   "rsoH^'^.'"™^^ 
arranged  his  belongings.    It  wa, ^0^^  !  "'^  ^""^  »"<! 

for  the  accommodation'^of  fifteen";", ons  but'^our'n"'""'  ''""'""« 
"cre  warmer  than  if  tho  hut  Imr  llfon^'  ""* °"'^",»™'v quarters 
of  the  house  when  wo  rnt  Uv 'd^"''-:"  '''''Ser  The  coldest  part 
which  was  formed  of  i  eh  In^ '"  '  ,  ''''  """""'^"^'"y  'he  floor, 
not  double-lincd.  tU  e  vis  a^sn "no  n/T"''!  l"'^'''^'"'^'  '^"'  '^'"' 
'mt  at  the  north-wes  en  ifeTLrr  /■""'' '"■'""''''^"'" 
<l.e  ground,  and  it  was  obviot  to  u  hat^f,'""  """"'r'^y  "'" 
remained  wo  would  sufFer  from  the  cold  i^  '"i'^T  !'"'  '^^'" 
an  airlock  of  the  area  underThe  hut  T„  f  ",''"'  '"  "'''''■ 
to  build  a  wall  round  thosouth  ca  t  a^  J  1-'  T''  Z'  '^'''^"^ 
-re  to  wi„dwa«.,  vHth"  thet^ o^ tL^S^^j-S^ j'^i^l; 
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This  accounted  for  one  side  and  one  end     On  »;fl,  ,  °7°"/««'- 

and  by  Febn-ary  9  the  stabl  builc^ng  w^  eompTete     A  dS 
row  of  cases  of  maize,  built  at  one  end  to  a  heil)  t'nf  fi      »  ^ 
ejght  inches,  made  one  end,  and  th^n  the'S    sL^f  th 
shelter  was  composed  of  bales  of  fodder.    A  wide  pknk  at    he 
other  end  was  cemented  into  the  ground,  and  a  doo^iy  left 
Over  all  this  was  stretched  the  canvas  taiiiauling  whK  had 
previously  used  in  the  fodder  hut,  and  with  planJand  totens 
on  both  sides  to  make  it  wind-proof,  the  stLle  wrcomplete 
A  wire  rope  was  stretched  from  one  end  to  the  otheron  the  sid; 
nearest  to  the  hut.  and  the  ponies'  head-ropes  were  made  fl«f 
to  this.    The  first  night  that  they  w  ere  Xed  fe  Z  ./w 
there  was  little  rest  for  any  of  us,  Tnd  during  ill  t  some^? 
the  animals  broke  loose  and  returned  to  their  valW     Shortly 
h     hT;«  ^"''u  """  "i  *''"  "°^*  high-spirited  of  the  bt,  pushed 

h  ad  to  he  r"!^  '""'^°-^'u  '°  "'"  '""•"  *>'^'^'''  °f  the  hut  ;Fndow8 
had  to  be  boarded  up.  The  first  strong  breeze  we  had  shook  the 
roof  of  he  stable  so  much  that  we  expected  rveryi,  oment  i? 
would  blow  away,  so  after  the  gale  all  the  sledge^^xce^Mhoi^ 
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ui  aog  nouses  for  t'  j„.  aniiiiaSs  ^bout  to  pup,  and  as  that  ua« 

not  an  uncommon  t;ii-"iovii  tl  ..m  n,»  k„,, 

occupied.  '^'"' "  "-"^re,  the  houses  were  constantly 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  hut  a  store-room  was  b,.ilf 

21  ?^  "■^  ^"'P'  "^^  tool-chest,  shoe-makers'  outfit 

«luch  was  m  constant  requisition,  and  aky  general  stores  that 

ad  to  be  issued  at  stated  times.    The  firat  heavy  bUzzard  found 

mi^:  °"!i  '"^'''i"  '^«  ^"^  ''^•^  been  blZn  „a,  fhe  «-^1 

So  fine  'to"!"".  ^''^  '°  °?*'"^"  "  P^^'y-  «'^''"  "^«  "'ather 
got  fine,  to  search  for  anything  that  might  be  lost,  such  Is 
muffler.,  woollen  helmets,  and  so  on.     Some  things  were  blow^ 

rpound,".'"  %r™^-  '  '"""-^  -^  ^"-''">  f«"  b^orweigCg 
it  W  K      ■  'J™g  t'"-«'^-q"arters  of  a  mile  from  the  crate  in  which 

.^  ^T,'^°T^-  """^  ''  ""«'  ''"^^  l^^d  a  -^Icar  run  in  the  at 

leatte:  "if"'-;  L  ''h  '"T^^'  'T  ''^^«  "^  ""'  '  --tch  on  the 

p:&pj^:^-^--^-^-or.^ 

lirough  the  rocf  at  the  south-east  end.  and  secur^rnurrous 

rd&"^'"''"«  "  ^'  ^^■^'^  P°-'  '--  »-^-^  tC^d 

We  were  quite  free  from  the  trouble  of   down  drauehta  or 

hSe'h^tTth"  n-""  '^'  '"'^°  °^  oommoroc^nt  in 
ae  large  hut  on  the  Discovery  expedition.     Certainly  the  r^ 

I°iiZT'  "'^.°^  "^"^8  the  firsttlizzard.  and  thThappen^ 

«itho,  t  H  t  "^""f'  '°  ^^  '°^^  ""«  ^^'  ""d  l«f'  it  off  for  Cd 
without  detrmient.  as  it  happened,  to  the  efficiency  Ke 

onS'thtj  rfTi"/""  ^''"*f  '^'^  *°  '*■«  P°^='^  °^  *»»«  tut,  but 
omy  three  of  the  dogs  were  kept  constantly  chained  up      The 

la  Srid '""r.°"  *'""^"*'^«'  «'d«  "f  ^''^  I'"'  -  'te 

It  al.nvr»      r^f '  "''J'"*  '"""y  ^^"t  '''^°^«  'te  hut  and  forty 

out  and  t,  T      >'  ^"^.^  '"'*"''''  P"'"^  I"''  '°  *'•     Adams  laid  h 

22     The    n„X  '  ""f"^^'  "*  '""^  instruments  began  on  March 

^2.    Ihc  foundation  of  the  thermometer  screen  consisted   of  a 
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heavy  wooden  case  restine  on  rooks     Tha^uo^..  *i. 

upright  .„  „.„,  b,  a.  „£  ^  ■iit"„jX  is 

strueted  in  the  lef t-han/eorner  ^f  the  to,  tororrrd  Zj 
the  fruit-cases  were  .urned  with  their  lids  faciim  out  so  th;M^„ 

Sit  "t.''  ^'  ''"""''''  "'^'^'""  demolishinlthe'wall    o       : 
buildmg.    These  cases,  as  they  were  emptied,  were  turned  into 

fitted  up  by  Mawson  and  tlio  Pr  fes  or     The  «M  '^'"^^;'°°'^  ^''»^ 

Hned,..hthefeltle£toverafter1rto^ 

made  the  fittmgs  complete  in  every  detail,  with  shd;cs   tanC 

On  the  other  side  of  the  doorway,  opposite  the  dark-room,  was 
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'Z  ^?h'-^  ^'''  '""?•  ?T  ^^*  *^^P'  '"^'*  "^  ^"''^  and  roofed 
the  roof  being  seven  feet  above  the  floor.  I  lined  the  walla  inside 
wjth  eanvas,  ard  the  bed-place  was  constructed  of  fr^  CeV 
which,  when  emptied,  served,  like  those  outside,  for  lockers' 
My  room  contained  the  bulk  of  our  library,  the  chronometeL 
the  chronometer  watches,  barogiaph,  and  the  electric -rec^S 
thermometer  ;  there  was  ample  room  for  a  table,  and  theThde 
made  a  most  comfortable  cabin.  On  the  roof  we  stowed  tho'c 
of  our  scientific  instruments  which  were  not  in  use,  such  as  the^ 
ohtes,  spare  thermometers,  dip  circles.  &c.  The  firSl 
accumulation  of  weight  produced  a  distinct  sag  in  the  roof  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  threaten  collapse  as  I  sat  insi^  but  no 
notice  was  taken,  and  nothing  happened.  On  the  roof  of  the 
or^7rT'^''°"'''* "'}  °Y  Pl^-tographic  gear  and  our  L  cas  s 
a  Md;^ter  D^  "t.^  ''™T  "P'^"  °°  «?--'  o-asions,  such 
nJfn.2^^  ^-  ^^^  acetylene  gas-plant  was  set  up  on  a 
platform  between  my  room  and  the  dark  room.     We  had  tried 

ilTit  ^°V^'  P^'t'  ^'  '^'  temperature  was  so  Tow  thTre 
liat  the  water  froze  and  the  gas  would  not  come,  so  we  shifted 
t  msiae  the  hut,  and  had  no  further  trouble.    Four  bu™ 

deluding  a  portable  standard  light  in  my  room    cavo  amnT« 

a  7thf' !?"•,  ffl"  ""^"f  ^  ^"-^  P°^'^^"^y  oA,f  a'paS 
and  the  high  efficiency  of  the  light  represented  the  hVi<.ht  of 
luxury  under  polar  conditions  and  did  much  to  render  our 

r^Thrnart'f  %'"'"'  7^'"  '""«  "^^  possible  in  earlier 
Uays.  The  particular  form  that  we  used  was  supplied  bv  Mr 
Morrison,  who  had  been  chief  engineer  on  the  mZ^Z  on  bei 
voyage  to  the  relief  of  the  Discovery.  The  only  objectionable 
feature,  due  to  having  the  generating-plant  in  our  1  Wng  room 
was  the  unpleasant  smeU  given  ofi  when  the  carbide  S  were 
cSin.  T*^'  ^f  ^'^r-'''  80*  used  to  this,  though  the  da  ly 
tead  of  Day-who  had  the  acetylene  plant  especially  under  his 
harge.    He  did  not  have  a  hitch  with  it  all  the  time  "be 

u  d  th^r'™  nl'^  ^T  '^^  *'*'*•  "^d  after  being  wSmd 

totlI°°n. h^^^  "*  'T  "T  "*"  ^t^t^ted  from  one  end  of  the  hut 
to  A   Cher  on  each  side,  seven  feet  out  from  the  wall  •    then 

till  rf  n  V^'^i"''*  '^°*^«'  ^■«'  ^'^^  ^^^^^*  ouTf  oTn  the 
iTnil  ^  '^"l-  '""^  "**^°  ^ast  to  the  fore  and^af t  wire  Thcs! 
Imes  marked  the  bov  Jaries  of  the  cubicles,  and  ^1^"  of  duck 
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iewn  togetl.er  hung  from  thorn,  making  a  good  division.    Blankets 
were  served  out  to  hang  in  the  front  of  the  cubicle,  in  ease  the 
inhabitant,  wanted  at  any  time  to  "  sport  their  oak."    As  each 
of  the  cubicles  had  distinctive  features  in  the  fumishine  and 
general  design   especially  as  regards  beds,  it  is  worth  wlfrie  to 
describe  them  fully.    Tliia  is  not  so  trivial  a  matter  as  it  may 
appear  to  some  readers,  for  during  the  winter  months  the  inside 
of  the  hut  was  the  whole  inhabited  world  to  ua.    The  wall  of 
Adams  and  Marsliall's    cubicle,  which  was  next  to  my  room 
was  fitted  with  shelves  made  out  of  Venesta  cases,  and  there 
was  so  much  neatness  and  order  about  this  apartment  that  it 
was  known  by  the  address.  -No.  I  Park  Lane."    In  front  of 
the  shelves  hung  httle  gauze  curtains,  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon 
and  the  literary  tastes  of  the  occupants  could  be  seen  at  a  glance 
from  the  bookshelves.     In  Adams'  quarter  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era  filled  most  of  his 
bookshelves    though  a  complete  edition  of  Dickens  came  in  a 
pn(xj  second.    Marshall's  shelves  were  stocked  ^ith  bottles  of 
mediome,   medical   works,  and  some  general   literature.     The 
dividing  curtain  of  duck  was  adorned  by  Marston  with  life-sized 
coloured  ^^nngg  of  Napoleon  and  Joan  of  Arc.    Adams  and 
MarshaJl  did  Sandow  exercises  daily,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  other  men  later  on,  when  the  darkness  and  bad 
weather  made  open-air  work  difficult.    The  beds  of  this  par- 
tienlar  cubicle  were  the  most  comfortable  in  the  hut,  but  took  a 
bttle  longer  to  rig  up  at  night  than  most  of  the  others.    This 
disadvantage  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  free  space 
gamed  dunng  the  day,  and  by  permission  of  the  ownere  it  was 
used  as  consulting-room,  dispensary,   and   operating  theatre. 
The  beds  consisted  of  bamboos  lashed  together  for  extra  strength 
to  which  strips  of  canvas  were  attached,  so  that  each  bed  looked 
like  a  stretcher     The  wall  end  rested  on  stout  cleats  screwed 
on  to  the  side  of  the  hut,  the  other  ends  on  chairs,  and  so  sup- 
ported, the  occupants  slept  soundly  and  comfortably. 

The  next  cubicle  on  the  same  side  was  occupied  by  Marston  and 
JJay  and  as  the  former  was  the  artist  and  the  latter  the  general 
handy  man  of  the  expedition,  one  naturally  tcund  an  ambitious 
seheme  of  decoration.  The  shelves  were  provided  with  faeadine 
and  the  Venesta  boxes  were  stained  brown.  This  idea  wm 
copied  from  "No  1  Park  Lane."  where  they  had  stained  all 
their  walls  with  Condy's  Muid.  Marston  and  Day's  cubicle 
was    known  as  "The  Gables,"  presumably  from  the  gabled 
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appearance  of  the  shelves.  Solid  wooden  beds,  made  out  of  old 
^^If'^r'^  upholstered  with  wood  shaving,  covered  wkh 
blankets^ made  very  comfortable  couches,  one  tf  which  coud 
be  pushed  during  meal  time,  out  of  the  way  of  the  cha^™  The 
artist .  curtain  wa.  painted  to  represent  a  fireplace  and^td! 
&""  ^'^;^*'"°° :  "  "teerful  fire  burned  in  the  gmteX  L 
Lunch   of   flowers   stood    on   the   mantelpiece.    The   divTd,rm 

he^bier^^  1'  r^  ^°-  \  ^t*  ^-'  -  'he  other  sii:!'  ^ 
tlie  cubicle,  did  not  require  to  be  decorated,  for  the  colour  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  also  portions  of  Napoleon,  had  ooz^  throul 
the  canvas  In  "The  Gables"  w^  set  up  thrmhoRraplfio 
press,  which  was  used  for  producing  pictures  for  tuo  book  whth 
was  printed  at  our  winter  quarters. 

The  next  cubicle  on  the  same  side  belonged  to  Armvtage  and 
Brocklehurst.    Here   everything   in   the   way  of  shelvT  and 

ofl'he^cnh'1  7"^.  P""™"'?-  ^  ^''■'^  '"  BrocUehu^f  portion 
of  the  cub.cle  for  two  months,  as  he  was  laid  up  in  my  room  and 
before  I  left  it  I  construeted  a  bed  of  empty  pctroUaZ  The 
smell  from  these  for  the  first  couple  of  nig^ite  after  rigX  them 
up  was  decidedly  unpleasant,  but  it  disappeared  a^f^wmi^ 
Wrv  T^:T^"^'^  ."""^  Armytage's^uarters  came  tLe 
fi  r^^'f  ^  T'°''  ^^'"'^^  *''«  ''"bide  and  the  pantry  con- 
sisted of  a  tier  of  cases,  making  a  substantial  wall  betueen  tt. 
food  and  the  heads  of  the  sleepers.  The  pantnr.  ZkZ  and 
store-room,  all  combined,  measured  six  feet  by  Three  nSt'verv 
spacious  certonly,  but  sufficient  to  work  in.  The  far  end  of  the 
hut  constituted  the  other  wall  of  the  pantry,  and  wm  lined  wth 
shelves  up  to  he  slope  of  the  roof.    These  sMves  wcTe  coininued 

ftm'tt  :;^'ofreT'  "'"^^A"'"'"''  •^^^  "^-^  fourCTut 
J  V    ,  '  "^^  "°'"®'  »°d  »"  erection  of  wooden  batten, 

and  burlap  or  sacking  concealed  the  biological  laboratorT 
The  space  taken  up  by  this  important  department  wifour  Z' 
by  four,  but  lack  of  ground  area  was  madfup  for  by  t"elvTs 

Beyond  the  stove,  facing  the  pantry,  was  Mackav  and 
Roberts'  cubicle,  the  main  feature  of  wSch  was  a  SLru^ 
shelf,  on  which  rested  mostly  socks  and  other  light  artX^^ 

b'l  :"^°'  ''^«\'  ^i"«  "-^  gramopnone  and'lol  'ne 
buaks  were  Kimewhat  feeble  imitations  of  those  belonging  to 

before  fin«J]y  getting  them  into  working  order  afforded  the  rTt 
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of  the  community  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  I  can  see  befora 
me  now  the  triumphant  face  of  Mackay,  aa  he  called  all  hand, 
round  to  see  hu  design.    The  inhabitants  of  No.  1  Pa  k  UnS 

Tl^  1  °"Vr'"','  "'."  ^'"^^°°  *"  ""'  »  "Kid  piece  of  «oodS 
that  when  Mackay-s  weight  came  on  it  the  middle  would  b^nd 
and  the  ends  would  jump  off  the  supports  unless  secured.  Mackay 
undressed  before  a  critical  audience,  and  he  got  into  hU  bag  and 
expatiated  on  the  comfort  and  luxury  he  was  experiencing,  so 
different  to  the  hard  boards  he  had  been  lying  on  for  months. 
Roberts  was  anxious  to  try  his  couch,  which  was  constructed  on 
tho  same  principle,  and  the  audience  were  turning  away  dis- 
appointed at  not  witnessing  a  catastrophe,  wlien  suddenly  a 
cra^h  was  heard  followed  by  a  strong  expletive.  Mackiy's 
t  r?"  °"  ,*^®  ground,  one  end  of  it  resting  at  a  most  un- 
comfu..able  angle.  Laughter  and  pointed  remarks  as  to  his 
capacity  for  making  a  bed  were  nothing  to  him  ;  he  tried  throe 
times  that  n.ght  to  fix  it  np,  but  at  last  had  to  giv^  it  up  f^a  bad 
in  coniort"^  *""«  te  arranged  fastenings,  and  after  that  he  slept 

,.„^^*r^°M^^  ""u '°'^  ""^  '^^  ""^t  *^«™  ^«  no  division,  neither 

party  troubling  about  the  matter.    The  result  was  that  the  four 

men  were  constantly  at  war  regarding  alleged  encroachments 

^Z  ^°'"'t  ,  ^""""''y'  ^^^  ""^  long-suffering,  and  who 

a  vZl  nM?'""  P^"^^^"™y•  '"^  ^' '^^  °°'  ^^^  ^  "hair  or 
a  volume  of  the  Enoyclopiedia  Britannica  "  being  occasionally 
deposited  on  him  while  he  was  asleep,  but  that  he  though  it 
1  f  u,  '°  *°°  '*"'"«  *°  ^°P  '">'  boots,  newly  arrived  from 
the  stables,  on  t^p  of  his  belongings,    ftie^tley  and  MumyTad 

^mnt.  ;f^v  "*•!","'  ^^^^  ''"'''"'"•  "^  ^^"^  beds  were  built  of 
empty  dog-biscuit  boxes.  A  division  of  boxes  sepa-ated  the 
two  sleepmg.pUces  and  the  whole  cubicle  was  glmished  on 
r^ZiT  "'^^'^tb  bite  of  rock,  ice-axes,  hammers  and  chisels, 
and  on  Murray's  with  biological  requisites. 

«„^  w*  M  ""^  °°^  °I  *}"'  ^''  ""b'oles  tbat  had  been  built.  Jcvoe 
»nd  Wild  occupied  the  "Rogues'  Retreat,"  a  painting  of  two 
very  tough  characters  drinking  beer  out  of  pint  mugs,  with  the 
..iscription  The  Bogue.'  lietreat  painted  u^derneati.'  XJul 
tto  entrance  to  the  den.  The  couches  in  this  hous;  were  thf 
iirst  to  bo  built,  and  those  of  the  opposite  dwelling.  The  Gables 
were  copied  from  their  design.  The  tot  bed  had^been  bSltTn 
Wild  s  Store-room  for  secrecy's  sake  j  it  was  to  burst  upon  the 
view  of  every  one,  and  to  create  mingled  feelings  of  ad4:ation 
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and  envy  ftumiration  for  the  Bplcndid  doHiRii,  c„vv  of  tho  un- 
paralleled  lu.xu.y  provided  by  it.  However,  in  building  it.  tho 
designer  forgot  tho  .ize  of  tho  doorway  ho  had  to  take  it  throuch 
and  It  had  ignominiougly  to  bo  sawn  in  half  ht.f„ro  it  could  bo 
passed  out  of  tho  store-room  into  tho  hut.  Tho  ..ilntlnK  proHs 
and  type  case  for  the  polar  paper  occupied  ono  corner  of  this 
cubicle. 

The  next  and  last  compartment  was  tho  dweI]in,-T.nlaro  of  tho 
Professor  and  Mawson.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  justi,  e  to  tho 
picturesque  confusion  of  this  compartment ;  ono  hardly  likes  to 
call  It  iintidy,  for  the  things  that  covered  tho  bunks  by  davtinio 
could  bo  placed  nowhere  else  conveniently.  A  miscellanoons 
as:*ortmpnt  of  cameras,  spectroscopes,  thermometers,  micro- 
scopes, electrometers,  and  tho  like  lay  in  profusion  on  the  blankets 
Mawson  s  bod  consisted  of  his  two  boxes,  in  which  ho  Had  stowed 
us  scicr.tiQo  apparat  is  on  the  way  down,  and  tho  Professor's 
bed  was  mudo  out  of  kerosene  cases.  Everything  in  tho  way  of 
tin  cans  or  plug-topped,  with  straw  wrappers  belonging  to  the 
fruit  bottles,  was  collected  by  these  two  scientilio  men.  Mawson 
OS  a  rule,  put  his  possessions  in  his  storo-room  outside,  but  the 
i  rofessor,  not  having  any  retreat  like  that,  made  a  pile  of  glittering 
tins  and  coloured  wrappers  at  one  end  of  his  bunk,  and  the  heap 
looked  like  the  nest  of  tho  Australian  bower  bird.  The  straw 
and  the  tins  were  generally  cleared  away  when  the  Professor  and 
Prr  '  -  went  in  for  a  day's  packing  of  geological  specimens : 
tlij  .,  .,^  wrappers  were  utilised  for  wrapping  round  tho  rocka 
and  the  tins  were  filled  with  paper  wrapped  round  the  more 
delicate  geological  specimens.  The  name  given,  though  not  by 
the  owners,  to  this  cubicle  was  "  The  Pawn  Shop,"  for  not  only 
was  there  always  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  things  on  the  bunks 
but  the  wall  of  the  dark-room  and  the  waU  of  the  hut  at  this  spot 
could  not  be  seen  for  the  multitude  of  cases  ranged  as  shelves  and 
hlled  with  a  varied  assortment  of  note-books  ond  instruments 

In  order  to  give  as  much  free  space  as  possible  in  the  centre  of 
tbo  hut  we  had  the  table  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  hoisted  up 
over  our  heads  after  meals  were  over.  This  gave  ample  room 
lor  tHe  various  carpentering  and  engineering  efforts  that  were 
constantly  going  on.  Murray  built  the  tabic  out  of  the  lids  of 
packing-cases,  and  though  often  scrubbed,  the  stencilling  on  the 
cases  never  camo  out.  We  had  no  tablo-cloth.  but  this  was  an 
advantage,  for  a  weU-scrubbed  table  had  a  cleaner  appearance 
than  would  be  obtainea  with  such  washing  as  could  be  done  in 
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an  AnUioUo  l»un«3fy.  The  leg*  of  the  Ublo  were  deUohable. 
bo..^  .fter  the  U.hion  of  trctlc.  and  the  «hole  affair  Xn 
incaU  were  over.  wa.  slung  by  a  rope  at  each  end  about  eight 
cot  from  the  flcjor.  At  bnt  we  u«cd  to  put  the  boxv»  oontai.Ung 
kruve.,  f..rks  pUtce,  and  bowl,  on  top  of  the  table  bef..re  haulini 
It  up,  but  after  these  had  fullen  ou  the  unfortunate  head  of  the 
l.eraon  trying  to  get  thorn  down,  we  uire  content  to  keep  them 
on  the  floor.  ' 

1  had  been  very  anxious  oa  regards  the  stove,  the  most  ini- 
portant  part  of  the  hut  e.iuipment,  «l.en  1  heard  thai,  after  Uie 
blizzard  that  kept  me  on  board  the  MmroJ,  the  tmiperuture  of 
the  hut  was  kJow  lero,  and  that  socka  jmt  to  dry  in  the  bakina- 
ovettt  came  out  as  damp  as  ever  the  following  mormiiK     Wv 
aniiety  was  disjK'llcd  after  the  stove  had  been  taken  to  pieoM 
again,  for  it  was  found  th.it  eight  important  pieces  of  its  struoture 
had  not  b«^.i  put  in.    As  soon  as  this  omission  was  rectified  the 
stove  acted  spl.;ndidly,  and  the  makers  deserve  our  thanks  for 
the  particular  apparatus  they  pickc-d  ou»  as  suitable  for  us     The 
Btove  was  put  to  a  severe  test,  for  it  was  kept  going  day  and  nicht 
for  oyer  mue  months  williout  once  being  out  for  more  than  ten 
minutes,  wjien  occosion  required  it  to  be  cleaned.     It  supulied 
us  with  suftcient  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  hut  sixty 
to  Mventy  degrees  above  the  outside  air.     Enough  bread  could 
be  baked  to  satisfy  our  w  hole  hungry  party  of  fifteen  every  day : 
three  hot  meals  a  day  wore  also  cooked,  and  water  melted  from 
lee  at  a  temperature  of  perhaps  twenty  degrees  below  zero  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  afford  as  much  as  we  required  for  ourselves 
and  to  water  the  ponies  twice  a  day,  and  aU  this  work  was  done 
on  a  consumption  not  exceeding  five  hundredweight  of  coal  per 
week.    After  testing  the  stove  by  running  it  on  an  accurat^y 
measured  amount  of  coal  for  a  month,  we  were  reassured  about 
our  coal-supply  being  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  the  winter 
right  on  to  sledging  time. 

As  the  winter  came  on  and  the  light  grew  faint  outside,  the 
hut  became  more  and  more  like  a  workshop,  and  it  seems  stiantr. 
to  me  now  looking  back  to  those  distant  days,  to  remember  ^e 
amount  of  trouble  and  care  that  was  taken  to  furnish  and  beautify 
what  was  only  to  be  a  temporary  home.  One  of  our  many  kind 
friends  had  sent  us  a  number  if  pictures,  which  were  ividod 
between  the  various  cubicles,  an^  those  brightened  up  the  place 
wonderfully.  During  our  first  severe  bUzzard,  the  hut  shook  and 
trembled  so  that  eveiy  moaiout  we  expected  the  whole  thing  to 
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would  have  been  torn  up  anHln  '"'*  everything  in  it 

8helteredpositionIhadtoiashth«^i  "''"y-  ^^«"  ""h  our 
room,  for  they  werl  ant  to  hJ  I^  chronometers  to  the  shelf  in  my 

in  the  gale,  menttstr^f  "''"/'"  "'*"=  '--b"J 
over  the  hut,  burying  the Tda  .^  T  ^ll*  "  '*""'  '''">  =able 
in,  80  as  to  afford^ditionaTseeurit  •  ^'°"°?  "''^  ^""^^'"8  t^em 
in  store  for  us  in  the  future  ^  ""  "^^  ^^^'"^^  »«»"«'  was 

wi^tTrto'hr  ""  '^^-^  ^  '^«  '"•"  -  Sunday,  during  the 
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CHAPTER  Vm 

SLEDGING  EQUIPMENT 

sledge,  though  iadLd^lZ^^l  .  ?  '^'^  ^^-  °^  """"^e,  the 
absolutely  ^In^Z^ZttZ  °"  *.^!f'«^  ^"""^^y  " 
the  chance  of  their  proTng  usefS^  for  th^^  f"'''^. ''"^  ""^  °° 
weight  compatible  ^ith  eS^y  L^t  toTtrf^T  °' 
for  the  polar  explorer  to  aim  at  '"*  *^8 

ma^ny  aiSrT^  ^^^  f,  *^-!>t«ome  of  the  experience  of 

has  become  the^e^SWul  veh  de  thaUt  ^Z  °..^'^'"  *»*  " 
On  the  Discovery  expedition  w«TJii       **,  *^°  P'^«°'  ^X- 

seven  feet.  nineTeeSnTeeUndlSfee:'  Tur""  '^"?*^' 
on  that  occasion  showed  th^t  til    ,         T      ""rexpenenoe 

best  for  all-round  Cl^Uht^Skef^^ht"*  ''t^'  """  '"^^ 
of  twelve-foot  sledees  m  h«in»  ^  -m  ""^  *  "^^^'n  "•""b*'- 
traction.  A  Jod!M^ITFJ°^f^y  T"  '"''"We  for  pony 
be  rigid  in  itf  uprSK  ctss  bat  l1""^  '""""'"^  ">"^^ 
surfaces,  so  that  in  travellint  nT  ' .  '^^  ^^^  ^"'^  *°  "''«^™ 
come  on  the  v^hole  oTthe  IdT  TZf^  ''\^'^*'"  ''■''  "°' 
travelling  over  an  uneven  surf^.^!.  ''f -."""st-^cted  sU.lge, 
snake-like  movement    and  th«"^?-        ^     '^' ""  ""'^"'•''''''"' 

without  interfering  withtlfer^nXf'^rAt'''  f"'  ^"I*^'™"- 
is  the  main  point  to  be  aimoH  «f     •  st™cture  as  a  whole 

wanting  in  this  rJsnect  ^nl  ^  °'"'  ""^  *'''''"  ""'^^  ""^''""8 
inches  iide  and^S  ^f  ^  ^0^  1/?°^"  "'^^^  "''«"'  ^"^ 
grain  of  the  wood  and  not  saw7'  M^*  '""^  ''''  '""'  ^'*  *>>« 
and  ejected  and  only  th^ p^^s^,  t^^ffi^^-i-Pected 
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method  of  preparing  the  runners,  it  can  easily  be  seen,  allows 
much  greater  scope  for  bending  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
wood  were  sawn  regardless  of  the  run  of  the  grain.    In  pulling 
the  sledge  the  direction  of  the  grain  on  the  snow  surface  has  to 
be  obatTved,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  it  makes 
whether  one  is  pulling  with  or  against  the  grain  of  the  runner. 
The  second  point  to  consider  is  the  height  of  the  framework  of 
the  sledge  above  the  surface  of  the  snow.    Naturally,  with  a 
low  framework  there  is  less  chance  of  the  sledgo-load  capsizing 
when  passing  over  rough  ground,  and  the  aim  of  the  explorer  is 
therefore  to  keep  the  load  as  low  as  possible  on  the  sledge.     It 
has  been  found  that  a  clearance  of  six  inches  is  ample  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  so  the  uprights  of  our  sledges  were  only 
about  six  inches  high.    These  uprights  were  fastened  at  intervals 
into  holes  on  the  upper  side  of  the  runnera,  and  instead  of  being 
fastened  on  the  underside  of  the  latter,  other  holes  were  bond 
in  the  ridge  of  the  upper  side  and  raw  hide  lashings  passed  through 
them  and  through  the  upright.    Cross-pieces  were  fastened  by 
ft  sort  of  dove-tailing  process,  supplemented  by  marliu  lashings, 
and  the  angle  made  by  the  vertical  upright  and  horizontal  cross- 
piece  was  crossed  by  a  short  iron  stay.    This  junction  of  cross- 
piece  and  upright  was  the  only  absolutely  rigid  part  of  the  whole 
sledge.     Every  other  portion  of  a  good  sledge  gives  somewhat 
Bs  it  takes  up  the  various  strains,  and  it  entirely  depends  on 
good  workmanship  and  sailor-like  lashings  whether,  on  the  strain 
being  removed,  the  sledge  returns  to  its  normal  shape  or  is  per- 
manently distorted.    Two  long  runners  or  beaiBis,  about  an 
inch  square,  rested  on  the  uprighte,  and  cross-pieeee  projecting 
the  whole  length  of  the  sledge  and  fastened  by  extra  strong 
martin  lashings,  covered  with  leather  to  protect  them  from  the 
chafing  of  the  equipment  stowed  on  top,  formed  a  sort  of  plat- 
form on  which  the  stores  were  placed.    The  fore  end  of  the 
sledge  had  a  bow  of  wood,  forming  practically  a  semicircle,  the 
two  ends  being  fastened  to  the  slightly  upturned  ends  of  the 
runners.    The  upper  bearers  were  pressed  down,  and  also  lashed 
to  this  bow.    This  upturning  at  the  forward  end  of  the  sledge 
allowed  for  the  meeting  of  unequal  surfaces,  and  the  shape  of 
the  bow  was  intended  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  sledge  being 
driven  into  snow  or  ice  obstructions.     The  rear  end  of  the  sledge 
was  also  slightly  turned  up,  and  the  top  bearers  bent  down  and 
lashed  to  the  bare  ends.    Of  course,  a  bow  was  not  necessary  at 
that  end.    At  each  end  of  the  sledge,  made  fast  round  the  first 
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trro  nprfghta  and  the  last  two  on  both  sides  were  two  ni«.»  , 
alpme  rope,  which  combines  streneth  with  I  i^h^n^  -r^^.^?  ,°' 
of  this  rope  was  formed  into  a  beckot  Tnd  hv  M  "  ^^^  ^'^^* 

attached  to  the  sledge  haml  couU  r^H^  t'ZtZ  "  wf  ^ 

during  the  unloadine  of  the  shin  «fZ^i    "      ""**  rigorously 

in  the  usual  way     TWs  810^?=  K-  m      «^  kerosene,  vapourised 
economy,  onrgallon  of  oH  Jfli  ^^'^*u®'''"*'  '"'^'  '^"^  «*"<=' 
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the  bottom  of  the  centre  cooker,  mounted  into  the  space  between 
the  two  vessels,  and  were  then  forced  down  the  outside  of  the 
nng-shaped  cooker  by  the  cover,  finally  escaping  at  the  lower 
edge.  Experiments  showed  that  about  92  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  lamp  was  used  in  the  cooker,  a  most  satisfaetorv 
result,  for  economy  in  fuel  is  of  great  importance  when  the  oil 
has  to  bo  earned  on  sledges.  I  did  not  have  draw-ofE  taps  on 
the  cookers  but  they  were  so  arranged  that  the  boiling-pot  in 
the  centre  lifted  in  and  out  easily.  Such  was  the  efficiency  of 
the  cooker  and  stove  that,  in  a  temperature  of  forty  or  fifty 
degrees  below  zero,  the  snow  or  ice,  which  would  be  at  this 
temperature,  could  be  melted  and  a  hot  meal  prepared  within 
half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  cooker  was  first  placed  on  the 
pnmus.  The  whole  apparatus,  including  the  primus,  did  not 
weigh  more  than  fifteen  pounds.  When  the  cooker  was  empty 
after  meals,  our  feeding-utensils  were  placed  inside.  Thev 
consisted  of  pannikins  and  spoons  only.  The  former  were  made 
3f  alumimua  in  pairs,  and  fitted  one  into  another.  The  outer 
pannikm,  for  holding  the  hot  tea  or  cocoa,  was  provided  with 
handles,  and  the  other  fitted  over  the  top  of  this  and  was  used 
for  the  more  sohd  food.  There  was  no  •■  washing  up  "  on  the 
maroh,  for  spoons  were  licked  dean  and  pannikins  scraped 
assiduously  when  sledging  appetites  had  been  developed. 

rhe  next  important  item  was  the  tent.  Tne  usual  unit  for 
sledging  consists  of  three  men,  and  our  tents  were  designed  to 
contain  that  number^^  The  tent  cloth  was  thin  Willcsden  duck, 
with  a  snow  cloth  of  thicker  material  round  the  lower  edge! 
Tim  snow  cloth  was  spread  out  on  the  ground  and  snow  oTice 
piled  on  It  so  that  the  form  of  the  tent  was  like  that  of  an  inverted 
convolvulus.  Instead  of  a  single  tent  pole  we  used  five  male 
bamboo  rods,  eight  feet  six  inches  in  length,  fastened  together 
at  one  end  in  a  cap,  over  which  the  apex  of  the  tent  fitted  The 
bamboos  were  stretched  out,  and  the  tent  was  slung  o^r  the 
top  with  the  door,  which  took  the  form  of  a  sort  of  spout  of 
Burberry  material,  on  the  leo  side.  This  Burberry  spout  was 
loose  and  could  be  tied  up  by  being  gathered  together  when  tho 
occupants  were  inside  the  tent,  or  could  bo  left  open  when  desired 
inside  the  tent  was  placed  on  the  snow  a  circle  of  thick  Willesden 
waterproof  canvas  to  protect  the  sleeping-bags  from  actual 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  material  of  which  the  teits  were 
constructed  appeared  flimsy  and  the  bamboos  were  light  but 
one  could  trust  them  with  absolute  confidence  to  encounter 
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o,n„g  to  Ud  weather  d^ln^eLpS:  °'  '^"^^^  ^  ''  *^* 

our  experience  with  the  Discovert/  exneditinn  f  l,!f^l  I'  f"?"* 
necessary  for  sledi^fi  tm„lii„     .^T' "'*'"'' '^'''^solutely 

rLi"i%l  •  Si  if  *?  srs  s 

feet,  in  the  ZyTZZTr^^  "*'  "i!?*  ^°'  "'« ''""•^^  "^d 
camping,  furs  tretSy  un^^S  a-d  the  sleeping-hags  for 
mad.,  of  hides  of  young  reind^Tfurf;.,-i^r  skepuig-bags  were 
literally  de.crihes"this'port\tTft'S^^^^^^^^ 

^Ve.ere^,'S[s:'ied^anlrnt;f  ^"^  '"''  *^"  '"- 

pa^pfrit^X^-^nV^^^^ 

tite  of  a  man  who  has  just  come  to  caran  after  I  fi™  I        .  ^^' 

='r,.5  sTtf^f  .S T"  £•  "•"  ='* 

o 
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was  pemmican,  which  conauted  of  the  finest  beef  powdered  with 
60  per  cent,  of  fat  addea.  This  is  one  of  the  staple  foods  in  polar 
work,  and  the  fat  has  properties  specially  tending  to  promote 
heat.  Our  pemmican  for  use  on  the  long  sledge  joumoya  was 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Beauvais,  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  similar 
to  the  pemmican  we  had  on  the  Discovery  expedition.  Biscuits 
are  a  standard  food  also,  and  in  this  matter  I  had  made  a  departure 
from  the  example  of  the  previous  expedition.  Wo  found  then 
that  the  thin  wholeiLeal  biscuits  which  we  used  in  sledging  work 
were  apt  to  break,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  exact 
allowance  for  each  day,  the  result  being  that  sometimes  we  used 
up  our  supply  for  the  week  too  early.  1  secured  thicker  biscuits, 
but  the  principal  change  was  in  the  composition  itself.  The 
Plasmon  Company  supplied  a  ton  of  the  best  wholemeal  biscuit, 
containing  2S  per  cent,  of  plasmon ;  the  plasmon  tended  to 
harden  the  biscuit,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  an  excellent  food. 
These  biscuits  were  specially  baked,  and,  with  an  allowance  of 
one  pound  for  each  man  per  day,  were  a  distinct  advance  on  the 
farinaceous  food  of  the  previous  exi.edition.  This  allowance 
I  may  mention,  was  reduced  very  considerably  when  food  begau 
to  run  short  on  the  southern  and  northern  journeys,  but  we  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  quahty  of  the  biscuits.  The  addition 
of  the  plasmon  certainly  increased  their  food-value.  Tea  and 
cocoa  were  selected  as  our  beverages  for  use  on  the  march.  We 
used  tea  for  breakfast  and  lunch,  and  cocoa,  which  tends  to 
produce  sleepiness,  for  dinner  at  night.  Sugar  is  a  very  valuable 
heat-forming  substance,  and  our  allowance  of  this  amounted  to 
about  a  third  of  a  pound  for  each  man  for  a  day.  We  also  took 
chocolate,  cheese,  and  oatmeal,  so  that,  .though  there  was  not 
very  much  variety,  we  felt  we  were  getting  the  most  nutritious 
food  possible.  We  had  a  much  more  varied  selection  of  foods 
at  the  winter  quarters,  and  the  supplies  taken  on  the  sledging 
journeys  could  be  varied  to  some  extent  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  occasion. 

The  following  firms  presented  us  with  food-stufis,  all  of  which 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  :  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Colman,  Ltd.,  of 
Norwich :  9  tons  wheat  flour,  }  ton  self-raising  flour,  J  ton  wheat- 
meal,  1  owt.  cornflour,  84  lb.  best  mustard,  If  gross  mixed 
mustard ;  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  York :  1700  lb. 
Elect  cocoa  (28  per  cent,  of  fat),  200  lb.  Queen's  chocolate; 
Messrs.  Alfred  Bird  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Birmingham :  120  doz. 
custard,  baking,  egg,  crystal  jelly,  and  blancmange  powders; 
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Liebig'g  Extract  of  Moat  Co    LM    t     j  ^ 

0X0  e„.e>^„oy  food/- "  CcX'n^F^v  i  '\°'°'"  "  S^^^* 
Evana,  Som,  Lcsoher  and  \^bb  I  m  7*^. ^o"*"*  ox  tonguea  • 
•errat  lime-juice;  Mess™  S,  Ud  ^?^°?v.=  V  "^  ^ont^ 

The  clothing  usually  worn  for  i^l.-f^  ^''- P'y'""  ^■ 
thick  Jaeger  underclothing    heavvt^*^.  "^"^  ""'"''"^J  of 
Jaeger  pyjama  jacket  forcllat  a^J  „ 'er  t^'"''"'""^  *'°"««".  » 
toctjon  against  cold  and  wind  the  R,"!    *'"u,»*  °"'  ^ai"  pro- 
On  the  hands  we  wore  woollln  »i       *"^.''''""«  ""d  trouiere 
on  the  feet  «,veral  pa^of  h^i  w^^^  ""f  *''«"  '"'  «"'"trand 
Any  one  feeling  the  texture  a^Zl?""  T^  ""^  *hen  finnUo 
would  hardly  ilie^^T.Tfi^^'^^lt-^^j''^^'"''"'^^'' 
cold  and  wind  and  affords  aZ'nW^  J   ?  ''t^P^S  out  the 
blizzard,  against  the  fine  driftin^Z    ^Pr*^"""'  during  a 
everything.  *'''^""«  »°ow  that  permeates  almost 

diffcrencri^^LC  but^th^j;.''".  '''"■"''  '"-^^  ^««  marked 
head  and  ean.  4n^  wX  t^  "°f  g^-Jf  ™'  ""thod  of  kl^pinl 
the  chin  and  head,  th^f^rTnLroT  '""  T"^"'  *^™  ~"nd 
are  the  first  parts  of  the  ^^^^1°^    .""  ^°',  ^J"'  '"«^'  ^^ich 
muffler  was  then  brought  round  ther,    t'^"'i'*  ^ost-bite ;  tho 
was  pulled  a  fleecy  travellL^  oL      ^^,\  *"^  "^^^  the  muffle- 
h-ke  an  old-time  hdm^t  t^VutVe  :°°"'"  t^"'^''  """""ttTng 
blovnng.  the  muffler  was  diseased  the  helin^."  '."'^^"^  '^^^ 
this  the  Burbeny  helmet,  which  hi  a  stiff  In  ?"*,  °"'  """^  °^«' 
be  buttoned  into  a  funnel  shape     -n  1  .^2^ "" '™°*  ">"' «»" 
equipped  could  be  assured  thltCf^^^        "*!?  *'*^«"«'-  thus 
exempt  from  frost-^^der^S   oSn^:^  ■"***  '"^^  ^""Id  h^ 
i      veor  low  temperatures,  or  with  a  m^    ?, "'"""Stances.    H 
!     and  .breeze,  it  was  k^es^*^   o^r*n^  '"'^  temperature 

was  dependent  on  dogs  for  h^C„!^      "*''">  "^P^dition 

hese  am-mals  on  the  Barricr^^Xt^  J^f'  """^  ">«  "««  "t 

»enty  dogs  wore  taken  wMi  the  nl      ""  successful.     Only 

'hey  gave  and  their  eventual  colapfe^^f'-r''  "'"  '™«We 

I   of  common  knowledge  amonest  tW  ■  *       }T  ""^  "^^ttors 

[   ^^.oratio.    ^^^o^lS^'^^^^tZt^Mu^ 
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on  that  occasion  suggested  to  me  the  feasibility  of  using  ponies 

for  traction  purposes,  for  I  had  heard  that  in  Siberia  and  Northern 

litancliuria  ponies  of  a  peculiarly  hardy  and  sturdy  stock  did 

excellent  work  in  hauling  sledges  and  carrying  packs  over  snow 

and  ice  at  very  low  temperatures  and  under  very  severe  weather 

conditions. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  a  Manchurian  pony  can 
drag  a  sledge  over  a  broken  trail  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  a  day,  pulling  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  a  risk  to  take  ponies  from  the  far  north  through  the  tropics 
and  then  across  two  thousand  miles  of  stormy  ;ea  on  a  very 
small  ship,  but  1  felt  that  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble,  for,  compared  with  the  dog,  the  pony  is  a 
far  more  efficient  animal,  one  pony  doing  the  work  of  at  least 
ten  dogs  on  the  food  allowance  for  ten  dogs,  and  travelling  a 
longer  distance  in  a  day. 

We  established  our^lvcs  at  the  winter  quarters  wi  'i  eight 
ponies,  but  unfortunately  we  lost  four  of  them  within  t  month 
of  our  arrival.  The  loss  was  due,  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  four, 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  picketed  when  they  first  landed  on 
Bandy  ground,  and  it  was  not  noticed  that  they  were  eating  the 
sand.  I  had  neglected  to  see  that  tl-e  animals  had  a  supply  of 
salt  given  to  them,  and  as  they  found  a  saline  flavour  in  the 
volcanic  sand  under  their  feet,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blizzards 
had  sprayed  all  the  land  near  tl  3  shore  with  sea  water,  they  ate 
it  at  odd  moments.  All  the  ponies  seem  to  have  done  this,  but 
some  were  more  addicted  to  the  habit  than  the  others.  Several 
of  them  became  ill,  and  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  trouble  until  Sandy  died.  Then  a  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  his  stomach  contained  many  pounds  of 
sand,  and  the  cause  of  the  illness  of  the  other  ponies  became 
ai)parcnt.  We  shifted  them  at  once  from  the  place  where  they 
were  picketed,  so  that  they  could  got  no  more  sand,  and  gave 
them  what  remedial  treatment  lay  in  our  power,  but  two  more 
died  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  The  loss  of  the  fourth  pony  waa 
due  to  poisoning.  The  Manchurian  ponies  will  eat  anjrthing 
at  all  that  can  he  chewed,  and  this  particular  animal  seems  to 
have  secured  some  shavings  in  which  chemicals  had  been  packed. 
The  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  there  were  distinct 
signs  of  corrosive  poisoning.  The  losses  were  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  us. 

We  were  left  with  four  ponies,  Quan,  Socks,  Grisi,  and  China- 
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he  would  lash  out  with  his  hTnd  feLt     R.  t  ^      '*  Provocation 
resist  cold  unsheltered,  buf  after  ttfir.f  if     '^'^'^  *'"'  *" 
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him  back,  the  dogs  following  with  an  air  of  pride  ai  though 
conscious  of  having  done  their  duty. 

We  had  been  able  to  obtain  only  nine  dogs,*  five  bitohea  and 
four  dogs,  but  so  prolific  wore  they  tli»t  before  mid-winter  wo 
had  a  young  family  of  nine  pups,  five  of  these  being  born  on  the 
Nimrp''  There  were  many  more  births,  but  most  of  the  puppies 
came  -o  an  untimely  end,  there  being  a  marked  dilTorence  between 
tlio  mothers  as  regards  maternal  instincts.  Gwendoline,  known 
as  the  "  mad  bitch,"  took  no  care  at  all  of  her  pups,  whilst  Daisy 
not  only  mothered  her  own  but  also  a  surviving  puppy  belonging 
to  Gwen,  which  was  taken  from  her  when  the  culpable  carelessness 
she  hod  exhibited  in  the  rearing  of  hd  offspring  had  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  remainder.  The  younger  pups  born  at  winter 
quarters  did  not  attain  the  same  size  when  grown  up  as  did 
Possum's  pups,  born  on  the  Nimrod.  This  may  bo  due  either 
to  the  very  oold  world  they  wore  born  into  or  to  the  fact  that 
their  mothers  were  much  smaller  than  Possum.  The  old  dogi 
that  we  brought  were  kept  tied  up  except  when  out  for  exercise 
or  training  in  a  sledge,  for  not  only  did  they  chase  and  kill  pen- 
guins when  we  had  these  birds  with  us,  and  hunt  placid,  stupid 
Weddell  seals,  but  two  of  the  best  dogs  had  a  violent  antipathy 
towards  each  other,  ond  more  than  once  fierce  fights  took  place 
in  consequence.  Tripp,  one  of  our  dogs,  was  pure  white  in  colour, 
and  was  a  fine  upstanding  beast  of  a  very  affectionate  disposition. 
Adams  looked  after  Tripp,  taking  him  for  his  sledf  'raining, 
whilst  Marshall  fancied  Scamp,  who  was  an  older  dr  more  set 
in  his  bones  and  with  a  black-and-white  coat.  It  .>j  between 
these  two  that  the  battles  raged,  and  I  think  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  them  as  for  as  strength  and  courage  were 
concerned. 

The  presence  of  the  dogs  around  winter  quarters  and  on  our 
walks  was  very  cheerful,  and  gave  a  home-like  feeling  to  the 
place,  and  our  interest  in  th  .  pups  was  always  fresh,  for  as  they 
gradually  grew  up  each  one  developed  characteristics  and  pecu- 
liarities of  its  oy  Names  were  given  to  them  regardless  of 
theu:  sex.  Bolanu,  for  example,  did  not  belong  to  the  sterner 
sex,  and  was  in  her  earlier  days  a  very  general  favourite.  She 
had  a  habit  of  watching  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  then 

^^\  We  were  agreeably  rorpriscd  with  these  dogs,  for  It  must  be  pemembered 
that  their  forebears  had  not  lived  under  polar  conditions  since  1899,  and 
that  none  of  the  animals  had  experienced  antarctic  weather,  nor  had'they 
been  trained  for  the  work  they  had  to  perform  on  tho  ko. 
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launching  herself,  »  white  furry  ball,  into  the  midst  of  the  party 
in  the  hut.  Ambrose,  a  great  big  sleepy  dog,  waa  ao  named  by 
Adanw,  perhaps  owing  to  his  portly  proportions,  which  might 
boar  resemblance  to  the  well-favoured  condition  of  a  monlc. 

All  the  pups  were  white,  or  would  liave  been  white  if  some  of 
them  bad  not  elected  to  sleep  in  the  dustbin  where  the  warm 
ashes  were  thrown  at  night  time;  indeed,  the  resting-places 
these  little  creatures  found  were  varied  and  tsmarkablo.  In 
cold  weather  they  always  gravitated  to  the  Ught  and  heat  of 
the  stables,  but  if  the  temperature  was  not  much  below  zero, 
thoy  slept  outside,  three  or  four  bundled  together  inside  a  cork 
bale,  another  squeezed  into  an  empty  tin,  another  in  the  dust- 
bin, and  so  on.  Most  of  them  learnt  by  sad  experience  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  words  I 

8aoh  sra  the  periln  that  eoTlron 
The  man  who  meddles  with  oold  Iron, 

for  sometimes  an  agonising  wail  would  proceed  from  a  puppy  and 
the  poor  little  beast  would  bo  found  with  its  tongue  frozen  fast 
to  a  tin  in  which  it  had  been  searching  for  some  succulent  remains. 
I  have  mentioned  the  puppies'  usefulness  in  keeping  watch  on 
the  ponies.  They  did  the  same  service  as  regards  the  older 
dogs,  which  were  tied  up,  for  if  by  chance  one  of  those  dogs  got 
adrift,  he  was  immediately  pursued  by  a  howling  mob  of  puppies  ; 
when  the  larger  puppies  were  eventually  chained  up,  the  smaller 
ones  watched  them,  too,  with  jealous  eye.  After  enjoying  some 
months  of  freedom,  it  seemed  to  be  a  terrible  thing  to  the  young 
dogs  when  first  a  collar  was  put  on  and  their  freedom  was  taken 
from  them,  and  even  less  did  they  enjoy  the  experience  of  being 
taken  to  the  sledge  and  there  taught  to  pull. 

Our  experience  on  the  Discovery  expedition,  specially  during 
the  long  southern  journey  when  we  had  so  much  trouble  with 
our  mixed  crowd  of  dogs,  rather  prejudiced  me  against  these 
animals  as  a  means  of  traction,  and  we  only  took  them  as  a 
stand-by  in  the  event  of  the  ponies  breaking  down.  Since  we 
were  reduced  to  four  ponies,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the 
dogs  as  a  possible  factor  in  our  work,  and  so  their  training  was 
important.  Peary's  account  of  his  expeditions  shows  that  In 
the  Arctic  regions  dogs  have  been  able  to  traverse  long  distancea 
very  quickly.  In  one  instance  over  ninety  miles  were  accom- 
plished in  twenty-three  hours,  but  this  evidently  had  been  done 
on  smooth  sea-ice  or  on  the  smooth  glaciated  surface  of  the  land  : 
£uch  a  feat  would  be  impossible  on  the  Antarctic  Barrier  lurfaco. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  MOtTNT  EREBUS 

13,370  ft.  I  Dereeut  lafoly  nocompliahcd 
The  airanfiement  of  all  the  details  relating  to  settling  in  our 
w^ter  q.  te„  the  final  touches  to  the  hutf  the  build^Vof  tl" 
pony  .tn.ble.  and  the  meteorological  screen,  and  the  collection 
of  R(..e»,  engaged  our  attention  up  to  March  3.  Then  we  b^gan 
CO  oeek  some  outlet  for  our  energies  that  would  be  useful  in 
s'Jvancmg  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  work  of  the  expedition 
I  was  very  anxious  to  make  a  depot  to  the  south  for  the  ftTrther- 
Kioe  of  our  southern  journey  in  the  following  summer,  but  the 
jheet  of  open  water  that  intervened  between  us  and  Hut  Point 
forbade  all  progress  m  that  direction,  neither  was  it  possible  for 
UB  to  make  a  journey  towards  the  western  mountainsfwhere  the 

^'r^inTfesuir  "^  "'"''"'  "''^  ""»  ^"''"'''^'y  <>'  -«* 

t.Sr  T-  T  ^"°f  "*?'  P°^^'^^^'  »  «°'ne'l>''t  difficult  under- 
taking  certainly,  yet  gaming  an  interest  and  excitement  from 
that  very  reason,  and  this  was  an  atten.pt  to  reach  the  summit 
of  Mount  Erebus  For  many  reasons  the  acoomplishmert  o 
this  work  seemed  to  be  desirable.  In  the  fi«t  place  the  ob- 
•ervafons  of  temperature  and  wind  currents  at  the  summit  of 
th«,  great  mountam  would  have  an  important  bearin.-  on  tI?o 
movements  of  the  upper  air,  a  meteorological  prnblcm  a!  yet  but 
^perfectly  understood  From  a  geologiclSoint  of  ^i^w  the 
«Z  fi  ^^^  to  reveal  some  interesting  facts,  and  ap,.rt  from 
•oientific  considerations,  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  over  13  000  ft 
m  height,  situated  so  far  south,  would  be  a  matter  of  pleasurable 
excitement  both  to  th,»e  who  were  selected  as  climbers  and  to 
wie  rest  of  us  who  wished  for  our  companions'  success.    After 
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.ummit.  .nd  they  were  to  he  Si„  ^  ."  '«'  "7  to  rc«h  tho 
porting-party,  oowi.tL  o(  Ada^rr"^,  '^f  *•"  ''"y-  A  .ui- 
«•»•  to  Mai,t  the  main  nartv  i  T  '  M*7''»  •  •"«»  BrocUol  ' 
P«Jition  wa,  to  be  under  Ada,^..T  "  '"*'"''-■  T'"'  »'"  - 
wa.  time  for  hi.  w.rty  t^  r^t^^  "'"J^t ""'"  ''•  "^-^'dod  t„at  ,t 
bo  in  charge  of  tOvt^,"  pa™'/  In'"'  '^"'"'"°'  «"  '*"»  t° 
to  Adam,,  he  wa.  given  the  oot^^n'  J  ""'  *""*"  '"""''tio.H 
1.0  thought  it  f<^a8ible?or  hisTrtn  n^"'."^  ""  *°  "■"  '""""''  i' 
<lid  .0,  though  the  ."PPorting?a%  ^a"^:;'';"  ••  »"d. '-. -.,„UIy 

he  mountain  work  i,  the  wlvanco-mrtv  Vn^  '  *''"''''"■•'  '"^ 
for  aiz  days  only.  Instn.^tlnt..  '^  •  ^^  ^^^  ^M  proviaionerj 
party  wa.  not  to  hamSe  1^"*  ^7""  ""*'  ">"  ^^PP-rting- 
the  division  of  prov^bM  bur^''^"^;;'P*"^'''"y  "^  "'f^''"l"J 
Hampering,  tha'ihree  r^k^ame  0?^^.'"  ^"'*'  '"''™''  "' 
advance  division,  and  Iived^tri„     «"f?'.  »«»'«tance  to  the 

equipment  during  the  whole  tn"nC"  """"  """^  """"'  »nd 
mal.0  the  ascentf  which  w«  arfangS  foTfi'  T  "  ^'^'^"^  *° 
than  the  winter  quarters  beettm«h,  -fu'  ?"*"y'  °"  Maroh  4, 
tion.  There  ^e^^ZZZL^^Lr^^l '"""«  °^  Prepara-' 
and  mied,  eleeping-ba^Tbe  oveA^.lii'^"'^*'  '°  "^  P"?"^ 
and  a  hundred  and  on^  thinl,  t7^  S  'ZTf  *"  ^  «°*  °"» 
energy  thrown  into  thi.  work  that  thT^«  '  ^  '  '""']'  ''"'  '^e 
road  «,d  made  a  start  at  aS^A!.,  on  the  6th  "'""'  "^'  ^"^  ""> 

Of  ^"qu^rern'ecSSfiiS?^'  'Sr*""  --^  "^"t 
.arsr  now  to  go  into  det^U*  3*  *"?' '°  "'*'  '*  «  »"»  "ece.- 
particular  journey,  the  o^t  vS*  ^t  P'tP*™""-"  for  this 
arrangement  being  in  the  L^^nf  ?■/'"'  """*'  """dard 

aacent  of  .  mountfii  such  ^^bul  TT'l  •'  ''^-    ^"  «'« 
would  soon  be  reached  bcy"nf^Sh   tTouM  u"'  "'"'  ", '"■""* 
u^e  a  sledge.    To  mppt  th^^J^        J        "'"  °*  impossib  e  to 
Lad  made  L  J^r^g^mMst^T}!^"'l"T.:^^°  advlnce-pa-t; 
togs  could  bo  slung  S  the  formSa^j''  V^«'"i"8'««l4in,- 
and  inside  tl^e  bajS  the  rem^Ll    .^fPf*"''  "PO"  their  back; 
packed.    Tho  mefof   he  srnortTn       "l"'  fl-^P""'"  "ould  h^ 
I  journey  beyond  ice  over  wSt'°T?/';°  "^'f  ^^ey  .,,ou!  I 
I  ma-le  the  same  preDaratinnr?nw^    T^^.  '^™S  the  sled-e,  ha,l 
I  Bhoulden,.     W^enTey  started  Vr'™"f  '"""i  '°*''  »°  ^^eir 
I  little  prospect  of  the  whofe  mrA,        '> -""^T  **""  ^  '^"^  >"" 
j  ^-  the  hu,  on  the  ^Sli;Z-^- ^^^^C^Z'^ 
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powerful  telescope  six  tiny  black  epots  slowly  crawling  up  tba 
immense  deep  snow-field  to  the  base  of  the  rugged  rocky  spun 
that  descended  to  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  when  I  saw  next  day 
out  on  the  sky-line  the  same  small  figures,  I  realised  tliat  the 
supporting-party  were  going  the  whole  way.  On  the  return  of 
tliis  expedition  Adams  and  the  Professor  made  a  full  report,  with 
the  help  of  which  I  will  follow  the  progress  of  the  party,  the 
members  of  which  were  winning  their  spurs  not  only  on  their 
first  Antarotio  campaign,  but  in  their  first  attempt  at  serious 
mountaineering. 

Mount  Erebus  bears  a  name  that  has  loomed  large  in  the  history 
of  polar  exploration  both  north  and  south.  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  on  January  28,  1841,  named  the  great  volcano  at  whosn 
base  our  winter  quarters  were  placed  after  the  leading  ship  of  his 
expedition.  The  final  fate  of  that  ship  is  linked  with  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  ^nd  one  of  the  most  tragic  stories  of  Arctic 
exploration,  but  though  both  the  ISrebut  and  Terror  have  sunk 
far  from  the  scenes  of  their  first  exploration,  that  brilliant  period 
of  Antarctic  discovery  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  mountains 
which  took  their  names  from  those  stout  ships.  Standing  ts  a 
sentinel  at  the  gate  of  the  Great  Ice  Barrier,  Erebus  forms  a 
magnificent  picture.  The  great  mountain  rises  from  sea-level 
to  an  altitude  of  over  13,000  ft.,  looking  out  across  the  Barrier, 
with  its  enormous  snow-clad  bulk  towering  above  the  white 
slopes  that  run  up  from  the  coast.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
an  immense  depression  marks  the  site  of  the  old  crater,  and  from 
the  side  of  this  rises  the  active  cone,  generally  marked  by  steam 
or  smoke.  The  ascent  of  such  a  mountain  would  be  a  matter  ol 
difficulty  in  any  part  of  the  world,  hardly  to  be  attempted  with- 
out experienced  guides,  but  the  difficulties  were  accentuated  by 
the  latituda  of  Erebus,  and  the  party  started  o£E  with  the  full 
expectation  of  encountering  very  low  temperatures.  The  men 
all  recognised,  however,  the  scientific  value  of  the  achievement 
at  which  they  were  aiming,  and  they  were  determined  to  do  their 
utmost  to  reach  the  crater  itself.  How  they  fared  and  what 
they  found  will  be  told  best  by  extracts  from  the  report  which 
was  made  to  me. 

On  March  6,  after  the  busy  day  and  night  of  preparation,  the 
start  was  made.  Breakfast  was  served  at  6  a.m.,  and  one  of  the 
eleven-foot  sledges  was  packed  and  lashed,  the  total  weight  of  the 
load  and  sledge  being  560  lb.  I  took  a  photograph  of  the  party 
as  they  started  o£E.    They  got  under  way  from  the  hut  at  a 
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over  this,  and  then  hslpinethe  ™X  ^  1?^!  *"'*  ^°'^  '"^'j' 
Back  Door  Bay  ^^BluTt^ILf^'^  "'""^  *'"'  ^'oP^"  "^ 
fi^tlerel.  Tlierewe^d£^ewSj  to  tL  '^.'"'"  ''°P*  '»  ''«' 
first  steered  stwight  S  a  enow  slonl  !nT\"^'".P1''y-  ^hey 
rocky  ridges  andlaoraCroX  ^  -""^  '^  """"^ 

About  a  nule  out  and  fou?hund«d  f^^tJh^  ""'T"^*'  8'*°»"'- 
moraine  barred  their  path  and  ^i  .,  ^T°  *^'^''«'  »  Slacial 
over  it  by  slippin/  L?a™  unit  fT  ^'^.'?  P°^''8o  the  sledgo 
and  bear4.  of  the  deXe  ^dTi^tiL'l*  load  between  the  runnei 
the  further  side  of  he  m^1„«  t°/  "  T'-*^"  °''«'™'='i''D-  On 
n^v6  on  which  the  ^c^gTo^^l^t^i^Xf  ^'^''^V'  '<"'  -^d 

spo^nK  SoWaSuTa^  T/^  ^^^^  =  »'  °- 
struggle,  mostly  on  thdr  ^^^^1  '''•'''1^*^^  *"«1  »  h»«l 
the  ..ledge  up  the  surface^^t^J^?*'"- .'°  *^«''  ^^Mts  to  drag 
loose  snow.  "^Th^  ^ffleX'su—^^^r  '^'"'^  "'^'^  "^ 
8Mtr.gi,  which  impeded  ^eir^^^'  "^^^  encountered  some 
means  wind  furrow  and  fa  thr^'  ^?'^^^^*-  "  Sastrugi  " 
obstacles  to  sle^12  due  to  tl  ^r"  «'7!?  '°  *'^°«''  '"""^"B 
A  blizzard  has  the  el^t  oft^^i^.  ".  t^ , '"'  ^'""^  ""^  ">«  """"^ 
this  is  especially  the^e  dwT^  °"'  ^""'""^  ^  ">e  snow,  and 

These  sastru/vTnr  in  denth  S  ^*  .t^  ™°  "*  "»« '^d. 
four  feet,  t^^o^Zt^^ZZf  Z^^'^""  **'  *^«'  °' 
be  near  and  to  the  force  of  t^f^"  of  any  rock  masses  that  may 
masses  of  snowXtw^ Ih^^lT*'  ^°"^«  "><"°-  The  raised 
with  a  sledge^^^iZTwhen  thir  ""  ^"'^^  '°  °«8°'»t« 
the  course ^of  tC^ln^'' ^l'r,r>">°^ ^^  P«^W  '" 
^ntages,  still  there  are  uS^s  «Khi-  ^  ^''^''  """^  '*^- 
especially  is  this  the^e  when  the  it "  ^"^""^  "  '*'^'''°'"« ! 
Btratus  cloud  obliteraClT^^dt^^y  "irST' ^^  *^'  '"'^ 
grey  light  is  over  everything  andTf?™^  Iw*  """^  »  "J"" 
to  steer  unless  one  taiSu^e  of  If  ^''^'i^  *"  "^  '^«  ^"y 
it  makes  with  the  compass  cou^^Vh™^'  and  notes  the  angle 

^.c^iingrhUari:— ,rerse-:^-&^^^ 
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II  precaution  that  is  very  necessary,  for  at  times  the  sastrniri  alter 
in  direction.  * 

llie  sledgcrs,  at  this  particular  juncture,  had  much  trouble  in 
lcet,p,ng  their  feet,  and  the  usual  equanimity  of  some  of  the  men 
>.  as  disturbed,  their  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  sastrugi  bein-r 
audible  above  the  soft  pad  of  the  finnesko,  the  scrunch  of  tho 
ski-boots,  and  the  gentle  sawing  so.md  of  the  sledge-runners  on 
the  soft  snow.  About  6pm  the  party  camped  at  a  small  nunatak 
of  black  rock,  about  2750  ft.  above  sea-level  and  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  winter  quarters.  After  a  good  hot  dinner  the v 
turned  into  their  slocpmg-bags  in  tho  tents  and  were  soon  souiul 
asleep  The  following  morning,  when  tho  men  got  up  for  break- 
fast, the  temperature  was  10°  below  zero  Falir.,  whilH  at  our 
winter  quarters  at  the  same  time  il  was  zero,  ^ncy  found  on 
starting,  that  the  gradient  was  becoming  much  steeper  beiii- 
1  in  6,  and  sastrr^i,  tunning  obliquely  to  their  course,  caused  th,: 
sledge  to  capsize  frequently.  The  temperature  was  8°  below 
zero  Fahr^  but  the  pulling  was  heavy  work  and  kept  the  travellers 

B«-r«  ^^^  ''f°'P'',^  ?**  °'8ht,  March  6,  at  an  altitude  of 
6630  ft.,  having  travelled  only  three  mUes  during  the  whole  day 
but  they  had  ascended  over  2800  ft.  above  their  previous  camp 
The  temperature  that  night  was  28"  below  zero  Fahr  Tho 
second  camp  was  in  a  line  with  the  oldest  crater  of  Erebus,  and 
ftom  the  nature  of  the  volcanio  fragments  lying  around,  tho 
Professor  was  o'  the  opinion  that  Erebus  had  been  producing  a 
little  lava  within  its  crater  quite  recently. 

On  the  following  morning  Adams  decided  that  the  snpportine- 
party  should  make  the  attempt  with  the  forward-party  to  reach 
the  summit.  I  had  left  the  decision  in  this  matter  to  his  dis- 
cretion, but  I  myself  had  not  considered  there  would  be  muoli 
chance  of  the  three  men  of  the  supporting-party  gaining  tho 
summit,  and  had  not  arranged  thoir  equipment  with  that  object 
in  view.  They  were  thus  handicapped  by  having  a  three-man 
sleeping-bag.  which  bulky  article  one  man  had  to  carry  ;  they  nl^o 
were  not  so  well  equipped  for  carrying  packs,  bits  of  ropo  havin.' 
to  act  as  substitutes  for  the  broad  straps  provided  for  the  ori-in- 1 
advance  party.  Tho  supporting-party  had  no  cramronsraiul 
so  found  It  more  difficult,  in  places,  to  get  a  grip  with  thoir  feet 
on  the  sl.ppery  surface  of  the  snow  slopes.  However,  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  had  put  bars  of  leather  on  his  ski-boots,  found  th.i(i 
Uiese  answered  as  well  as  crampons,  and  lent  the  latter  to  Marshall 
Both  Adams  and  the  Professor  wore  ski-boots  during  the  whole 
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temperature  afthft  f  Jbeint  20=  Ltt^o' I^ir''^^''''  *'^ 
day  wore  on,  and  swept  with  terrific  force  down  the  roc'^rTvn: 

uiug  crocKienurst  He  also  was  blown  down  bv  tlio  «Wnr» 
tl>e  Bleepmg-bag  on  hia  hands  and  knees  when  Brocklehu«t 


. 
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appeared,  also  on  his  handa  and  knees,  having,  by  desperate 
efforts,  pulled  himself  back  over  the  rocks.  It  was  a  close  call, 
for  he  was  all  but  completely  gone,  so  biting  was  the  cold,  before 
he  reached  the  hayen  of  the  sleeping-bag.  He  and  Adams 
cruwled  in,  and  tlicn,  as  the  bag  had  been  much  twisted  up  and 
drifted  with  snow  while  Marshall  had  been  holding  it  down, 
Adams  and  Marshall  got  out  to  try  and  straighten  it  out.  The 
attempt  was  not  very  successful,  as  they  were  numb  mth  cold  and 
the  bag,  with  only  one  person  inside,  blew  about,  so  they  got 
into  it  again.  Shortly  afterwards  Adams  made  another  attempt, 
and  whilst  he  was  working  at  it  the  wind  got  inside  the  bag, 
blowing  it  open  right  way  up.  Adams  promptly  got  in  again, 
and  the  adventure  thus  ended  satisfactorily.  The  men  could 
do  nothing  now  but  lie  low  whilst  the  blizzard  lasted.  At  times 
they  munched  a  plasmon  biscuit  or  some  chocolate.  They  had 
nothing  to  drink  all  that  day,  March  8,  and  during  the  following 
night,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  kept  a  lamp 
alight  to  thaw  out  the  snow.  They  got  some  sleep  during  the 
night  in  spite  of  the  storm.  On  awaking  at  4  a.m.  the  following 
day,  the  travellers  found  that  the  blizzard  was  over,  so,  after 
breakfast,  they  started  away  again  at  about  6.30  a.m. 

The  angle  of  ascent  was  now  steeper  than  ever,  being  thirty- 
four  degrees,  that  is,  a  rise  of  1  in  I}.  As  the  hard  snow  slopes 
were  much  too  steep  to  climb  without  cutting  steps  with  an  ice- 
axe,  they  kept  as  much  as  possible  to  the  bare  rocks.  Occasionally 
the  ar^te  would  terminate  upwards  in  a  large  snow  slope,  and 
when  this  was  the  case  they  cut  steps  across  the  slope  to  any  other 
bare  rocks  which  seemed  to  persist  for  some  distance  in  an  upward 
direction.  Brooklehurst,  who  was  wearing  ski-boots,  began  to 
feel  the  cold  attacking  his  feet,  but  did  not  think  it  was  serious 
enough  to  change  into  finnesko.  At  noon  they  found  a  fair  camp- 
ing-ground, and  made  some  tea.  They  were,  at  this  time,  some 
800  ft.  below  the  rim  of  the  old  crater  and  were  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  high  altitude  and  the  extreme  cold.  Below  them  was  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  clouds,  coast  and  Barrier  snow,  but 
they  could  not  afford  to  spend  much  time  admiring  it.  After  a 
hasty  meal  they  tackled  the  ascent  again.  When  they  were  a 
little  distance  from  the  top  of  the  rim  of  the  main  crater,  Maokay 
elected  to  work  his  way  alone  with  his  ice-axe  up  a  long  and  very 
steep  n6v6  slope  instead  of  following  the  less  difiScult  and  safer 
route  by  the  rocks  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were  proceeding. 
He  passed  out  of  sight,  and  then  the  others  heard  him  call  out 
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Marahall  ^d  the  PraS  ^^^  l\^°P  °!  "-e  ridge,  'and 
likely  to  be  found  H^pilv^r^M^  ""'  P°'"*  ""''''™  ''<'  "-^^ 
and  M»™hall  t«,k  hiffi'  ^7^1     v^"""'"?'""'"^"^^'". 

:^^™ir£^££?^^^'Sii;i^ 

.het'a'r'theS"le?i"r/'^^  ^T"  *^^"  ^°'^''-  ""'' 
their  surround  ngs     They  hid  -n^^"  °'"°'^"'  *"  "''^^^^  ''* 

or  glacier  ice  fmi^^h^e7tiLtoX?'"1,feV"''°  ^jf'?  °*  "'^^'^ 
pradually  to  the  active  oon«,.f^f        .u       ''""  ""^  «'°P'ng  "P 

tliis  they  found  themTelZ  on  //*  '°  l™  f"'  """^  '"«^<=''d  of 
black  rock,  for^nSSred^i^Mr  M  ""^  "^  "  ^''''^'"^  "^ 
dark  lava  -^as  mosUy  vcrS  Ifw.J  ^'^  "''^  "f ''■  ^'^''  ""^^  '>^ 
«nd  was  from  eighty  to  a  hundrTJ  i  V^  "°'°°  P'""^'-  it  overhung, 
clifl  was  separated'^from  t  snow  Ijn  h"^'";,  J''^  •""«  °^  "^« 
like  a  huge  dry  moat  which  ™p^H  „'^^"'^  ''^  "  ^""P  ^^^^^ 
blizzards  Th^e  windsstriki^.  fl  .  ^."^"^  *°  ^^«  '«'*"°°  °' 
against  the  great  i^r^Jlrftif^  oM  ^  ^T.'^"  «>nth-east 
powerful  back  edd^aT  ^f edie  o?  the  cTff  '  h''^.  ^'^'"  ^^  *°  " 
which  had  .cooped  out  the  S^tLnl If  the  hi  J""  *^  t"^ 
trench  was  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  dl„  ''^^  J^w^  »now.  The 
more  or  less  rertic J  side,     a.^  ^     P'  ""**  ^'^  bounded  by 

isolated  rorkordiafacftt;t^.!i°fl,°"  I^*"'  O""^"  ""^ 
exl.ibited  a  alnular"X^l^''^„*S^.»°"«';«»tblizz^^ 

smaller  scale.    Beyond  ^b  ™?i'      j  ?  '  ^  °°""*'  °°  •  °»"<=h 

Bnow.flcldwithttrtfye^LrandT»te::Tt"'j  '"".?"  «*^'-« 
latter  emitting  great  vlfum™  of  si^T^  w  **u'°"*^''™  '^<*'  ^^^^ 
travcUe«mostlemheexTraol^;i'"!  ^^^^  ""T^ed  the 
.nd  there  above  the  surf^e  "SnJ^S'^Th'f "'  "*?  ''^■^^ 
torm  of  mounds  and  pinnacles  of  th„I™f  ^^^  T'®  "»  ^''^ 
appearance.  Some  resembled  kL.  •  "^^  ^»"«d  and  fantastic 
ven^ating  oowrotheriiX LtTrct^^^^^^  ''"?<' 

resembled  various  animals  in  shanl  Ti,^  '  °*''^™  ^S^m 
tot  sight  to  understand  origin  of  thier  "'^T,"  '^"*'  "' 
and  as  it  was  time  for  fo«l  tif  v  ll  f  ^^  f""^""'^  **™°*'^«. 
later  in  the  day  '     ^  '^^^  '''^  "'"^^^  "ivestigaUon  fo^ 
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As  they  walked  along  the  rampart  of  the  old  crater  wall  to 
find  a  camping-ground,  their  figures  were  thrown  up  against  the 
sky-line,  and  down  at  our  winter  quarters  they  were  seen  by  us 
having  been  sighted  by  Armytage  with  his  telescope.  He  had 
followed  the  party  for  the  first  two  days  with  the  glasses,  but 
they  were  lost  to  view  when  they  began  to  work  through  the  rockv 
ground,  and  it  was  just  on  the  crater  edge  that  they  were  picked 
up  again  by  the  telescope. 

Tlie  camp  chosen  for  the  meal  was  in  a  little  rocky  gully  on  the 
north-west  slope  of  the  main  cone,  and  about  fifty  feet  below  the 
nm  of  the  old  crater.  Whibt  some  cooked  the  meal,  Marshall 
examined  Brocklclmrst's  feet,  as  the  latter  stated  that  for  some 
time  past  he  had  lost  all  feeling  in  them.  When  his  ski-boots 
and  socks  had  been  taken  off,  it  was  found  that  both  his  big  toes 
wore  black,  and  that  four  more  toes,  though  less  severely  affected 
were  also  frost-bitten.  From  their  appearance  it  was  evident  thiit. 
some  hours  must  have  elapsed  since  this  had  occurred.  Marshal  1 
and  Mackay  set  at  work  at  once  to  restore  circulation  in  the  f(  et 
by  warming  and  chafing  them.  Their  efforts  were,  under  t)io 
circumstances,  fairly  successful,  but  it  was  clear  that  nltimalo 
recovery  from  so  severe  a  frost-bite  would  be  both  slow  am! 
tedious.  Brocklehurst's  feet,  having  been  thoroughly  warmed 
were  put  into  dry  socks  and  finnesko  stuffed  with  sennegrass, 
and  then  all  hands  went  to  lunch  at  3.30  p.m.  It  must  haM3 
required  great  pluck  and  determination  on  his  part  to  have  climbo.l 
almost  continuously  for  nine  hours  up  the  sleep  and  difficiiit 
track  they  had  followed  with  his  feet  so  badly  frost-bitten.  Af  tc  r 
lunch  Brocklehurst  was  left  safely  tucked  up  in  the  three-ma'i 
sleeping-bag,  and  the  remaining  five  members  of  the  party  start,  d 
off  to  explore  the  floor  of  the  old  ri.tcr.  Ascending  to  the  ciat.  r 
rim,  they  climbed  along  it  until  they  came  to  a  spot  where  tli.  ;c 
was  a  practicable  breach  in  the  crater  wall  and  whcr-  a  nanuw 
tonr;ue  of  snow  bridged  the  n6\'&  trench  at  its  base. 

They  all  roped  up  directly  they  arrived  on  the  hard  b  win  the 
crater  and  a'vanccd  cautiously  over  the  snow-plain,  keepitif.-  n 
sharp  look-out  for  crevasses.  They  steered  for  some  of  tiio 
remarkable  mounds  already  mentioned,  and  when  the  nearest 
•was  .-cached  and  examined,  they  noti(^ed  some  curious  hollovs, 
like  partly  roofed-in  drains,  running  towards  the  mound.  Pushii!;; 
on  slowly,  they  reached  eventually  a  small  parasitic  cone,  about 
1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  their  camp,  and  over  a  mile  distant 
from  it.    Sticking  out  from  under  the  snow  were  lumps  of  Ia\ii, 
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longer  n,pad  togothrr,  «  the^te^n'o^-^t^'"'"/"  !-  «<"»?.  no 
"n  their  way  ,„t.  They  directed  oTi,  7  ^  ^*''""*  ""'^•"•es 
ico  mound.,  which  bore  •  tSa  Z 'T  '°7«»',?n«  «'  th. 
ant,  and  from  which  .mokeTi^  ^^^^'t""^  *"  »  "°" '•"""h- 
ProfoMor  the  origin  oHhll  .ST^^  *°  ^  '""^"g-    To  th. 

lonRcramy.te^Xhe'XS'Zt'hTv'"'*'  T  """^  °o 
«...   visible  sigMB  of  fumarSTTn^ir         %  '^^^  '^^  outward 

or  volcanic  vapour  weTmr^  b^d^^'^!?,?'""''*"- »  ^'"»»™1«. 
steam  abo«,  itftnd  usual^L^can  .^'olee^Jftn''^"  '"°"''  »* 
passing  one's  hand  into  the  va™„r  ',.'*/'!' .*^«  ''^nnth  by 
tl.e  Antaretie  climate  the  fumS  o?  S  •"{.'  '"  'i!"  "'e""'  <>' 
turned  into  ice  as  loonuT^lZ  |^«'''"»  ]>»^e  their  vapour 
plain.  Thus  ico  m„und"  TomeXt  1"  ""'^u'"'  °'  "'»  «°^- 
mounds  formed  by  thZ™  "/"n  .^  °"'»^^  '"'^Ttf  *«  the  sinter 
Yellawstone  Park  are  iSu^,^,  ^  ^7  Zealand,  of  Iceland  and  of 

of  Erebus.    wiV  exp  o  n«';ro"f  tl'  7'^""  ^^  "^^  '•""-»'«• 
suddenly  up  to  his  thighs  "to  ZL  *      ^""^'°^^'  Maclcay  feU 
only  savc/himself  wV^l  .^gTnleetrstir'^v"^^^ 
jee  a.e.    .la^hall  had  a  aimilL  eSn^al  'llZ^Llt 

sat  on  the  rocks  irftTtef  Jdml'i?>,  "°?''^.  '"'  «P«ctcd.    They 
Below  them  was  "v^t  r^lfcT*,*"  glorious  view  to  the  west! 
the  western  mountZ  ^"^  n  thi  rr'""  "'°""''  ""<»  ^«  ""^ 
when  they  got  up  bMa  „      W  hli     « '?• .  ^•'''' """"^g, 
shadow  of  Krebus  projected  J  ZfiM  ^/P'^^d^d  view  of  the 
them  by  the  rising  sun     ^  dotJ   M°.'  """.",'•"  "'""d  b«'^^ 
tain  a.  outlined  o^n  the  clo^S^comlell^X''^''  °'.*''^  ■»"  - 
breakfast,  while  Marshall  was  attend^^/ ^  ^l*""*^-  ^fter 
the  L^ometer.  which  had  beeometZ^on'^'^''"'''*"''  *•»*• 
thawedoutandadeterminatiornf  fLX,T       *''°  ''"^  "P.  wa« 
when  reduced  and  oomTn^  2h  A    •~'''"8:P<'«t  made.  ^^This. 
made  the  altitude  of  the  dd'^^r  ^"^  °^  *••* ''"«™'''  '"vels 
11,400  ft.    At  6  A.M  tKrtv  W^f.  ""■•  J""'  "bove  the  camp 
to  reach  the  summit  of  th^mLil'  the  camp  and  made  aU  speJd 
theold crater.  MawsonphotoStl  S^fo.°°/'if  "">'  «^ 
theLonandaUotooka^view5tS;'^r:£orS1 
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half  milM  distant,  though  there  ttm  oontidcrablo  didlculty  In 
taking  pliotograph*  owing  to  tho  fncal  plane  shutter  having  lio- 
come  jammed  by  frost.  Near  tho  furthest  point  readied  by  tlio 
travellers  on  the  preceding  afternoon  they  observed  several 
patches  of  yellow  ice  and  found  on  ozamination  that  tho  colour 
vas  due  to  sulphur.  They  next  ascended  several  rather  sdcp 
slcpes  formed  of  alternating  beds  of  hard  snow  and  vast  quantities 
of  large  and  perfect  felspar  crystals,  mixed  with  pumice.  A 
little  farther  on  they  reached  tho  base  of  tho  volcano's  active  cono. 
Tlioir  progress  was  now  painfully  slow,  as  the  altitude  and  cold 
combined  to  make  respiration  difTiciiIt.  The  cone  of  Erebus  is 
built  up  chiefly  of  blocks  of  pumice,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few 
feet  in  diameter.  Eitemally  those  were  grey  or  often  yellow 
owing  to  incrustations  of  sulphur,  but  when  broken  they  wero  of 
a  resinous  brown  colour.  At  last,  a  little  after  10  a.m.,  on  March 
10,  the  edge  of  the  active  crater  was  reached,  and  the  little  party 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Erebus,  the  first  men  to  conquer  perhaps 
tho  most  remarkable  summit  in  the  world.  They  had  travellc<l 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  last  camp,  and  had  ascended 
just  2000  ft.,  and  this  journey  had  taken  them  over  four  hours. 
The  report  desoribes  most  vividly  tho  magnificent  and  awe- 
inspiring  scene  before  them. 

"  We  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  vast  abyss,  and  at  first  could  seo 
neither  to  tho  bottom  nor  across  it  on  account  of  tho  huge  mass 
of  steam  filling  the  crater  and  soaring  aloft  in  a  column  600  to 
1000  ft.  high.  After  a  continuous  loud  hissing  sound,  lasting  for 
some  minutes,  there  would  come  from  below  a  big  dull  boom, 
and  immediately  great  globular  masses  of  steam  would  rush 
upwards  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  snow-white  cloud  which  ever 
■ways  over  the  crater.  This  phenomenon  recurred  at  intervals 
during  the  whole  of  our  stay  at  the  crater.  Meanwhile,  the  air 
around  us  was  extremely  redolent  of  burning  sulphur.  Presently 
a  pleasant  northerly  breeze  fanned  away  the  steam  cloud,  and  at 
once  the  whole  crater  stood  revealed  to  us  in  all  its  vast  extent 
and  depth.  Mawson's  angular  measurement  made  the  dcptli 
000  ft.  and  the  greatest  width  about  half  a  mile.  There  were  at 
least  three  well-defined  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron, 
and  it  was  from  these  that  the  steam  explosions  proceeded. 
Near  tho  south-west  portion  of  the  crater  there  was  an  immciiso 
rift  in  the  rim,  perhaps  300  to  400  ft.  deep.  The  crater  wall 
opposite  the  one  at  the  top  of  which  wo  were  standing  presented 
features  of  special  interest.    Beds  u£  dark  pumiceous  lava  or 
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pumico  oltcrnatcU  with  wliito  iMim.  -»  ^ 

.t.rcct  evidcneo  that  tho  ,"ow U  "^,  iV^"'  /^"  ""^  "" 
.1  «-a.  p.„»iblc  tlmt  such  ,myCo  M^,  ' \  '  '"i^""" ."""«'' 
of  i.no  of  the  thickest  of  the  lava  or  n  ,n  V  ^  ''"'"  "'''  '"1' 
touchcathobcltof.no»-  ZTZ'J.  '"  t  J""'  *'■'"■«  " 

juaro.     Thcywer„ro:;llrroru"rr::eter^ 
hern  each  sn  indrpciident  fumam!,,  •     I  t'other  to  Iiavo 

«u,.o.,tivo  of  tho  in...  b  .,■  .  CO      ,^    iJFT"'':  ''''  '■"'"'  ' 

of  thclayerof  rockimmcdi„tdv  I,,;.!  It'.''"  ""'""  ''>'  ^'"'  '--" 

do"  :^i.^V":%S::;:-  ';;rt;:t  ^-'^^'^p"'"' 

..U,»  aclory  a,  that  made  oa,':,     i„    I,  ,  „lr  ";','  "'^'  "^ 

As  the  result  of  averaging  a./ro  .  ,?  "':"  «, •*'  "">  '•""'I'- 
hypsometcr  determination  at  ti.r/f  •  ,;  'T  "f  '","'  "'o 
may  bo  calculated  to  rise  to  a  he  'i;  ,f  .  •  0  f  J'""'  ^?^"'' 
As  soon  08  the  meoaiiremcnta  haH  h,  '     ,  ''''•"  •'•■»I"el. 

graphs  hod  been  taker^/Ma:. 2'  ■,,',;":  ,'  ""1  '"""i  "■-'»■ 
camp  as  it  had  been  decided  to  dc  "e'en J  t,\''^"'';"i  '"  ""» 
C0..0  that  day,  a  drop  of  8000  ft  *  """"^  "^  *''«  "'»'" 

ie^i".  turxt^t^er-  iir "  °/ ''" "''» ->•-  -"^ 

sulphur  were  collect^ed     On  Lwv    ''''•''"''  "'  "'"  P""'«  »"J 
made  a  hasty  meal   packed  un  .if , '"  i*"''  "«^  '"'-^'""^ 
more  and  started  down  the  stee'  !^rf  •""'*,"''''  '^"'•■'''"»  -•"-'« 
insisted  on  canning Z  own  heavvT.^?-'""  '  "^-     ^r  ..-klohur^t 
feet.    They  follou ed  a  eoTrse  a lit/^f  7.'^'"  "' '""  f""*t-biUe,. 
look  when  naoending     Cr-^k  wL  „  hh.""''  'i\'^'  °"«  "'^^ 
under  their  feet,  so  that  f^lls  wcrTre^uen  "^  "t  """1'  "''"""« 
a  few  hundred  feet  they  found  thlVf  .^^  f  k,'    ^^^'  <lesocf,.iir..,. 
«lMch  they  wore  floundering  end«  1      m**'^  "P".""*  '°^k  doun 
n*v6  slope.    Three  courees  le~  ^o  "^'"^"^  'V  '°"8  ''"^  ^'^ep 
retrace  their  steps  to  the  pokt^b„™  T""  '°u''"='"  •"  ""^^  «<'"W 
Imd  deviated  frL  .he  nf^'a^f  cuTst?™  '  "''' '"^.''^^P" 
flopo;  or  glissade  doTO  so.,,..  fi™„'   ?"' '^''P*  a="-08s  the  ndvd 
ledge  below.    In  the^Stafe  n^f  "^  ^'""^'''  ^''"  '°  <"  '^^'^X 
of  least  resistance  X^wlloffL^fh"^  *° ''^'^  I''^"" 

therefore  rearranged  theirTadf  .,!l  ^  t"  8'"^'''  ">d  ""'/ 
easily.    They  we«  now  very  tWrstv  *»'  ^''^y  '^°"'d  roll  dov.n 
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They  launched  Iheir  loads  dow-n  the  slope  and  watched  them  as 
I  hey  bumped  and  bounded  over  the  wavy  ridges  of  niv6.  Brockle- 
hurst's  load,  which  contained  the  ccoking-utonsils,  made  the 
noisiest  descent,  and  the  aluminium  cookers  were  much  battered 
when  they  finally  fetched  up  against  the  rocks  below.  Then  the 
members  of  the  party,  grasping  their  ice-axes  firmly,  followed  their 
gear.  As  they  gathered  speed  on  the  downward  course  and  the 
cliisel-edge  of  the  ieo-axe  bit  deeper  into  the  hard  nivi,  their 
necks  and  faces  were  sprayed  with  a  shower  of  ico.  All  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  slope  safely,  and  they  repeated  this  glissade 
down  each  succeeding  snow  slope  towards  the  foot  of  the  main 
cone.  Here  and  there  they  bumped  heavily  on  hard  sastrugi 
nnd  both  clothes  and  equipment  suffered  in  the  rapid  descent ; 
unfortunately  also,  one  of  the  aneroids  was  lost  and  one  of  the 
hjiwomcter  thermometers  broken.  At  last  the  .slope  flattened 
out  to  the  gently  inclined  terrace  where  the  depot  lay,  and  they 
rcaehed  it  by  walking.  Altofrether  they  had  dropped  down 
5000  ft.  between  three  in  the  afternoon  and  seven  in  the  evening. 
Adams  and  Marshall  were  the  first  to  reach  the  depot,  the  rest 
of  tlio  party,  with  the  exception  of  ■•klehurst,  having  made  a 
d'tovr  to  the  left  in  consequer.co  of  naving  to  pursue  some  lost 
luptKago  in  that  direction.  At  the  depot  they  found  that  the 
blizzard  of  the  Sth  had  played  havoc  with  their  gear,  for  the  sledge 
had  been  overturned  and  some  of  the  load  scattered  to  a  distance 
and  partly  covered  v  ith  drift -snow.  After  dumping  their  packs, 
Adams  and  Marsliall  went  to  meet  Broeklehurst,  for  they  noticed 
that  a  slight  blizzard  was  springing  up.  Fortunately,  the  wind 
soon  died  down,  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  three  were  able  to 
regain  the  camp.  Tea  was  got  ready,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
party  arrived  about  10  p.m.  They  camped  that  night  at  the 
depot  and  at  3  a.m.  next  day  got  up  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
a  hunt  was  made  for  some  articles  that  were  still  missing,  and 
then  the  sledge  was  packed  and  the  march  homewards  commenced 
at  5.30  A.M.  They  now  found  that  the  sastrugi  caused  by  the 
late  blizzard  were  very  troublesome,  as  the  ridges  were  from  four 
to  five  feet  above  the  hollows  and  lay  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the 
course.  Rope  brakes  were  put  on  the  sledge-runners,  and  two 
men  went  in  front  to  pull  when  necessary,  while  two  steadied  the 
sledge,  and  two  were  stationed  behind  to  pull  back  when  re- 
quired. It  was  mere  than  trying  to  carry  on  at  this  juncture, 
for  the  sledge  either  refused  to  move  or  suddenly  it  took  charge 
and  overran  those  who  were  dragging  it,  and  capsizes  occurred 
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boot,  were  badly  shak^  up  for  ^^v^.l  ^'"f  ""^  °'  ''""^'l  ^i^" 

severe  a  jar  a  fall  entails  Tl,.  „  ,  .  "t°  ^'"^  to  realise  how 
akin  to  it  i3  when  one  ate™  unL  ^  ^  "T^"'"^  experience  that  ia 
Bmall  street  boy  h<^  ma^Tonln  1""^  ^  ""J  "  f'^''  ''^'"'^  «°"'° 
the  best  means  of  ^s^tkt  Zt  ^"^'^f*:  Marshall  devised 
took  charge  he  ]«  rbehind7n7^°^  tte  sledge.  When  it 
it  bumpeland  olted  over  the^t^"  buTh  'f  "'*^  '"  ""^^  "^ 
that  his  thirteen-stone  weiX  rHH  nn<-  '  ^?"°^  sometimes 

^  Hght  over  the  .^^1^',^,  ^r^^J^Z  S 

caS%;tel4%~tii:'7/n^'^'"'  """^^  "'^  fi-' 
about  7.30  A.M     By^hisli^tho  '  ^™"'  '^''P°  ^''>-'l«.  at 

approach  of  a  b  izza^  and  Z  »  .  ^^"^  «^^^  symptom  of  the 
a  gusty  south  e^^erT;  ^"nd  TWhrt^'^'T'^^  '°  ^'  '"'^"^° 
off  from  all  view  of  Z  winL  quartet  T."  '°°°  .*°  ""'  '^«« 
feel  very  tired,  one  of  the  tents  had  a  iari  h^"T  ^"^""'"^  *" 
oil-supply  was  almost  done  and  one  ifth«  ''"'"'  '"  '''  "'° 
been  put  out  of  action  as  th^  "suit  o  the  g  LT-^^o  fnTh  '"' 
cumstances,  thev  docidprf  f r.  «,„ i       S  ''"° ^''^-'^le  ,  so,  m  the  eir- 

tbeirsledge'and^titn^rbrpfcK^^X^^^^^ 
uncertain  1  ght  the  sa.<itnmi  a;a  „  Z    C        '^        '^-     ■'°  the  gruy 

few  feet  som'e  mem4"  o7?L  p^  :t;mbreVa"nTf  ^  ""'^  «'"^ 
over  the  snow     At  last  thp.V  f,        stumbled  and  fell,  sprawling 

surface  of  tTe  Bfue  Uke  onl/h^f'™  ^Y'^^^"^  ^^^^  '^""-l 
quarters.  Now  thlt  toe  havin  wa^.^  ^'«  distant  from  winter 
strain  over,  their  C  ^rew  Cv^""   .  .    S**'  ""''  "^«  «''•==«  ^nd 

within  thirty  yards    of  T.  "'^  astonishou   to  see 
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shouting  :  "  Did  you  get  to  the  top  7  "  Tliere  wag  no  »n»wer, 
and  I  asked  again.  Adams  pointed  with  his  hand  upwards,  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  me,  so  1  repeated  my  question.  Then 
Ad.ims  said  :  "  Yes,"  and  I  ran  back  to  the  but  and  sliouted 
!••  the  others,  who  all  came  streaming  out  to  cheer  the  suc- 
rossful  venturers.  Wo  shook  hands  all  round  and  opened  some 
clianipagne,  which  tasted  like  nectar  to  the  way-worn  people. 
Mitrshall  prescribed  a  dose  to  us  stay-at-home  ones,  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  listen  quietly  to  the  tiile  the  party  had  to  tell. 

Except  to  Joyce,  Wild,  and  myself,  who  had  seen  similar 
things  on  the  former  expedition,  the  eating  and  drinking  capacity 
of  the  returned  party  was  a  matter  of  astonishment.  In  a  few 
minutes  Roberts  had  produced  a  great  saucepan  of  Quaker  oats 
and  milk,  the  contents  of  which  disappeared  in  a  moment,  to  be 
fallowed  by  the  greater  part  of  a  fresh-cut  ham  and  home-made 
bread,  with  New  Zealand  fresh  butter.  The  sii  had  evidently 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Erebus  six  fully  developed,  polar  sledging 
appetites.  The  meal  at  last  ended,  came  more  talk,  smokes  and 
then  bed  for  the  weary  travellers. 

After  some  days'  delay  on  account  of  unfavourable  weather, 
a  party  consisting  of  Adams,  the  Professor,  Armytage,  Joyce, 
Wild  and  Marshall,  equipped  with  a  seven-foot  sledge,  tent,  and 
provisions,  as  a  precaution  against  possible  bad  weather,  started 
out  to  fetch  in  the  eleven-foot  sledge  with  the  explorers'  equip- 
ment. After  a  heavy  pull  over  the  soft,  new-fallen  snow,  in 
cloudy  weather,  with  the  temperature  at  mid-day  20*  below 
zero  Fahr.,  and  with  a  stiff  wind  blowing  iT-om  the  south-east, 
they  sighted  the  nunatak,  recovered  the  abandoiicd  sledge  and 
placing  the  smaller  one  on  top,  pulled  tliem  both  back  as  far  as 
Blue  Lake.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  party,  and  we  left  the  sledge 
at  Blue  Lake  until  the  following  day,  when  two  of  the  Manchurian 
ponies  were  harnessed  to  the  sledges  and  the  gear  was  brought 
into  winter  quarters. 

Professor  David  gave  me  a  short  summary  of  the  scientific 
results  of  the  ascent,  from  which  I  have  niade  the  following 
extracts : 

"  Among  the  scientific  results  may  be  mentioned  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Sir  Jas.  C.  Ross  in  1841 
estimated  the  height  to  be  12,367  ft.  The  National  Antarctic 
Expedition,  1901,  determined  its  height  at  first  to  be  13,120  ft., 
but  this  was  subsequently  altered  to  12,022  ft.,  the  height  now 
given  on  the  Admiralty  Cliart  of  this  region.    Our  observations 
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for  altitude  were  made  partlv  u-ifJ,  »„  j  . 
hvTaomt.er.  AU  the  anS  levl^H^f  ""^  P-^rtly  with  a 
tioiis  have  been  calculated  bv  ~?f  .hypsometer  observa- 
of  the  barometer  taken  at  our  S  '""'^t'"«=""''  readinjr. 
These  observations  how  th\t  the  rrol'ih''"'''*''^.'  ^^'^  ^">-d^- 
of  Krebu3  is  about  ll,3S)Tt  abo  "r.a1  7""°°^^ 
of  ti.e  active  crater  is  about  13  3W  ft  ib  ^"^  ^^''K^^'  «"■"""' 
raay  be  emphasised  thatTn  bothThl  nf  ^r?"'^*''^'-  ^''^  f'^'^* 
t.timating  the  altitude  of  the  innn^        'I'  '^"^^^  ^y  "^  i"^ 

>vaatLeso1efaetoroawLl  wfrcM     Tho.f  r"^''""  P'^^^^ 
at  by  the  DUcavery  was  bred  „n  m.  """"""""""-i^-eJ 

t!a.dolite  from  sea-leVel  "''j','^  °"  •""'^^"^''^ents  made  with  a 

Ko.s-  original  estimate  may  haVLe^nTn'r 'T'  ^"T^""^  *'"»' 
vuUano  may  have  inereaseH  in  h?  wT     ,"'"'''  "  '^'s  '"'tivo 

ci-ing  the  sixty  severyel  ±  I  1,   ^  "'^r'  "  *''°"«''''d  f«<^' 
I«-Jition."  '  ^^  *'"'='^  l"'ve  elapsed  since  his  ex- 

de:;t;'Stistncrc!Ssu"rt:  l^^'"^"''  "^^  "  "v^- 
■i:>d  lowest  and  at  the  same  Jm^^.^^™*^  "'*'«"•     The  oldest 

altitude  of  bet.c.reZ^l^r7m't''T'  °'  '""T  ''''*'°^''  ^ 
fully  six  milesindiameter  •  ^,«,^  a  •  "'"'  ««»-lovel.  and  was 
a  diameter  of  ovT^oZa<l  Z7^T'  '°  "-^^^  "•  «d  h^ 
of  fully  12,200  ft  •  TndT.  ?  "  ''""^  "»*«''  "ses  to  a  height 

oLIiterltedbTthe  matenV.^ome  »::."""'  ""^  "°^  •'«-  -'-os 
The  latter,  whieh  rises  abo^tlw  ft  a^n^T^f'  '"''^  """^  "'^'w- 
ohiefly  of  fragments  of  pu^eo     These  v'  "'^*°™«'. '«  composed 
or  so  to  a  yard  in  diametTr      0,.i^,?V     '^, '," ,'"'''  ^""^  ""  '''^h 
i':t.rspersed  with  them  and  boU.  are   "'  V^"'  "-^^'"'^  "^ 
"  The  active  crater  mCres  abo„t    ^^T''"^,  "Z"'  ^'^'i''^"'-- 
.    a  m,le  in  diameter,  andl^  about  M^ff-"  7^"  t^  °"*-"^'^J  ^l 
r    crater  of  Erebus  is  ^bout  thrte  t^L^,  h        ^'^!^-    ^''«  ""^''^e 
?    'il.«  fresh  volcanic  bombs  p^Munlw''  '^  "'"'  "^  ^'^^"^•'"«- 
;    c.tant  from  the  crater  .  d  S  on  the  «„.f'  "'  T""  *°"'  ^l^" 
ranv  enow  are  evidences  that  P?^t,     u     ^^^"^  "^  comparativV 
:    '''va  to  great  heights  '"''"'  ^  ^'^^^""^  been  projecth^ 

^  ^-^^^^l^^^:^g^^f-^  '"^h  are  sp.i.„y 
tTv^tas,  and  the  ice  fumarolcs  The  .  ''^^r  ^""^  ^"^'''  ^'^p'' 
tM-eeme),cs  in  length;  manvrftl,.^  I  ^^'f '',"'"  ^'""^  '«-«"o 
J^-es  shphdy  rounded  by  aitrlt  i,  K  7  '''  ''""^  »"«!«• -nd 
I'-autifully  perfect  ^  ^■'tntioii.  but  numbers  of  them  ar» 

*■  It.  remarkable  crystals.  «„.  h.v.  ^  ^,.,  ,„j^  ^ 
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some  of  its  most  mtereuting  geological  features  :  it  served  as  a 
gigantic  tide-gauge  to  record  the  flood  level  of  the  greatest  recent 
glooiation  of  Antarctica,  when  the  whole  of  Ross  £land  was  but 
•  nunatak  in  a  gigantic  field  of  ice. 

"  Its  situation  between  the  belt  of  polar  calms  and  the  South 
Pole ;  its  isolation  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  large  land 
masses  ;  its  great  height,  which  enables  it  to  penetrate  the  whole 
system  of  atmospheric  circulation,  and  the  constant  steam  cloud 
•t  its  summit,  swinging  to  and  fro  like  a  huge  wind  vane,  combine 
to  make  Erebus  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  on  earth  to  the 
meteorologist." 


■'ill    (  itATCii    tn     Km:,,, 
Mi.A\i   IS  ■*;  I  \  i(i-i\ 
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CHAPTER  X 

WINTER  QUARTEUS   UURLVQ  POLAR  NIGHT  1008, 

NoiES  ON  SPBL\0  SLEDGKG  JOURXEVS 

Barrier  S.rf.«  ,tarta  Augu"%^:    Hut  P°o  Ti^'^^'Tr^  ""  "'" 

Party  start,  for  Hut  Point  on  f3epiemb„rf^^  ^"^  ■*"8"'''  "■ 

and  ProvMon.  u.  r JditatL'-lou^ZrVlrr;;^,^  "^"'' 

secure  tlio  hut  firmlv  aJi.  .t  .i!  iT"  ,  ""^  ■""'"  "'"''  "a**  l'> 
coat  blizzards.  Af  er  eve  vLrjl  ",''"'"''«''  !'""'  "'"  «•""'■ 
it  lay  in  our  power  woTl^laMf  m"'"  """'"  '"f"  '^  f"-"  ^ 
it  would  noAe  oir    aut  eo  V   Trn'oH  '  «nt,nva.xl  happen.,! 

seientificstudioathatlay  toourZud     As3  V"  '"  '"« 

party,  it  waa  impossible  for  all  oua  to  tr  ««'«.^"ly  «  snu.ll 
and,  at  the  same  time  attend  to  uhffT  R  O"  s^'enWie  work 
duties.  It  was  most  innTrlnf  f  m  ""^'**  '""  "'<'  ''""s^'l'^U 
cUtion  to  get  Z  Sr  afieK^r!    "'  f  ^  ^^"'''g'-^ts  of  the  oxpo- 

closed  in  'on  u^  t  et^  ^yTo  hl^^  Se!  ""  ".i'"^'  ■"«'" 
were  out  early  and  late  uiTh  .k  ■  ,  ""'''^''■''"■'  and  Priestley 
hammers,  findi^  on  tver^^t,  ^"  'i""™'  "g-bag.  and  geologie^U 

radius  of%hreeT?or^Ie3 TtZ'  *"?  ""^  '""^'^  ^''"''»  '^ 
interesting  geoWical  sS^^.n  »^  """"■  'J"*''^"  "^^^  and 
-ouldgivf  thC plenty  ofwXn'the  !""'"»','"■'  "f  vvlmh 
around  Cape  Royds  were  Cen.mh!  J '""""''•  ^'^''"^■*'l 
every  size  ^d  colour  depos3  ?hp^«  k"  ^k  «™""'  ''<'"='J«™  "*' 
sheet  that  unce  mS  Sl^^o  sZh^  ^' ^'^''' """"^'^'"g '"^ 
slopes  of  Jirebus      T^.b  r,7 ,        .        ^  ^""^  covered  the  lower 
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hardly  a  day  passed  without  some  one  bringing  in  a  report  of 
tlio  existence  of  anotlicr  lake  or  torn,  and  soon  we  realised  that 
around  us  lay  more  tlmn  a  dozen  of  these  lakelets,  which  might 
p<is'  ibly  prove  a  fruitful  field  for  biological  study.  To  Uauson 
the  ninny  varied  forma  of  ice  oiid  snow,  both  in  the  lakes  and  on 
tlio  surrounding  hills,  gave  promise  of  encouraging  rtsults  in 
t!  at  branch  of  pliyaics  in  which  he  was  [Kirticulurly  intefsted. 
'ilic  lengthening  iiin'its  also  pave  us  inUiciitiona  that  the  myste- 
ii)ua  Aurora  Australia  would  soon  bo  waving  its  curtains  and 
I  iims  over  our  wintor  qui.rtti3,  and  as  information  on  tliis 
;  licnomcnon  nan  greatly  needed,  lliiwson  mudo  preparations 
f'T  recording  the  disjiluys. 

The  meteorological  screen  had  been  set  up  and  observations 
i  <.iin  before  the  Krebus  party  left.  Now  that  all  hands  were 
! ;  eli  at  the  hut,  a  re-ular  system  of  recording  the  observations 
u;.s  arranged.  Adams,  who  was  the  meteorologist  of  the  expe- 
dition, took  all  the  obicrviitioiis  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The 
i;i;rht-watcliman  took  them  from  10  P.M.  to  0  A.M.  These  obser- 
vations ncre  taken  every  two  hours,  and  it  may  interest  the 
re:ider  to  learn  what  was  done  in  this  way,  though  I  do  not  wish 
t  i  enter  here  into  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  metcorol.  igy.  The 
observations  on  air  temperature,  wind,  and  direction  of  cloud 
Lave  an  important  bearing  on  similar  observations  token  in 
more  temperate  climes,  and  in  a  place  like  the  Antarctic,  w  hero 
up  till  now  our  knowledge  has  been  so  meagre,  it  was  most 
e  3cntial  that  every  bit  of  information  bearing  on  meteorological 
plicnomena  should  bo  noted.  We  were  in  a  peculiarly  favourable 
position  for  observing  not  only  the  ehonges  that  took  place  in 
tlie  lower  atmosphere  but  also  those  which  took  phice  in  the 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Erebus,  with  steam  and  smoke 
always  hanging  abive  it,  indicated  by  the  direction  assumed  by 
the  cloud  what  the  upper  air-currents  were  doing,  and  thus  we 
wore  in  touch  with  an  excellent  high-level  observatory. 

The  instruments  under  Adams'  care  were  as  complete  as 
financial  considerations  had  permitted.  The  meteorological 
bcn-en  contained  a  maximum  thermometer,  that  is,  a  thermometer 
which  indicates  the  highest  temperature  reached  during  the 
period  elapsing  between  two  observations.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  when  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  it  remains  at  its  highest 
point,  though  the  temperature  might  fall  greatly  shortly  after- 
"vards.  After  reading  the  recorded  height,  the  thermometer 
i:i  shaken,  and  this  operation  causes  the  mercury  to  drop  to  tb« 
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actual  temperature  obtaining    ♦  tt  ^^^^       ^23 

thethermo^eter"rthe„;uTb'ackil%^°^^^^  ""^  observation; 

for  the  next  reading  taken  two  hiu«  t """?  ''"^  '^  ""  ^-^y 

mometer  registered  thn  lolo  il         "  '*'®''-    ^  nunimum  ther 

the  t--houV  "a'd!';  Zti,  fsX™^^^^  r  °^^""^"^ "" -- 

one,  as  mercury  freezes  At  .  t        t"ennometcr  was  not  a  merourv 
and  we  tl.ereToreused  spirit  t']''"'""'  1 ''''°"'  39»  bekw"er7 
porature  drops  the  surface^^  the  VT""''',"-    ^^'^«''  ^^-^  tem: 
i'.ttle  black  indicator  imme^ld  in  ,7°  °i '?'"'  '^^^^'^  'J^""  • 
r-ses  and  the  spirit  ad~«  1'"    ''  """^  '^  '1^°  temperature 
I-st  the  indicator,  which  rema^n."rtrr"'  l"""  T"'  fl"^" 
the  observations  being  takenT«  ^?  •?■      •    '°'™'  P''"".  and  on 
Boale.    By  these  instTOs^^H-tr  f  '''^^  °?  "'"^  e^^^^^'^ted 
;;hat  the  highest  tempeSture  Tnd  whit"  H'  "''''  '"  -^""'^ta 
tad  been  throughout  he  twohoul  d  rin!    i  -Tl'  *^™I'"aturfi 
screen  had  not  been  visited     In  L  if -^  '^^'"^  "^«  observation 
minimum  thermomete™  Ihire  weretr  .°  *^'  '"*"''"""'  ""^ 
mometers.    The  diy  bu  b  r^oil  th« M  """^  ^"y  ^^^^  'l^e'- 
air  at  the  momenl;  and  ,^3^  1  l-^l"?  ''='»P'^^^t"re  of  the 
PUTose.    The  wet  bulb  conskt^d  nf^"^''  thermometer  for  this 
round  the  bulb  of  which  w^mI  l°ff  ?"  •  "^'T^  "-ermomete^ 
been  dipped  in  water  and  of  1,  Jl  f   ^'^"^  °^  '""^""  '»'at  had 
to  the  air.    The  effect  of  tLlT^jT'  ^*  ""'^  °°  "Po^ure 
covered  the  bulb  was  to  ca^e  t  X    '""  f™'"  "'«  ''=«  «'^<='' 
lovv^r  than  that  recorded  Tthelvt^r^^""  '""'"^'^  *»  be 
portion  to  the  amount  of  wLTLy'^^J"'""'"''^^^''  ^  P'o 
t;me     To  ensure  accu";r;te'^  wet  bulb"'?.''""°^P^*''«  »*''"' 
changed  every  two  hour«  thJtl  "'''  "lermometers  were 

brought  baek^to  the  hu^'andr^tr^r'T, "''"">  '"«  ^'^'^  bXg 
Bheathed  in  ice.    It  was  of  1         "^  *°  "'^  «"«"» later  freshly 
thermometer  with  aS'S' /nT^^'"^  '°  «f  *!>«  «3 
emperate  climates,  for  watTS  no^h ''  *"  -"fi"  P"^''<=«  « 
to  the  screen  without  freezing  fnf n  .  ?  ^  -^  ""^'""'^  ^■•'"°  ^e  hut 
mometers  there  was  S  k?pt  fn  th^  '""•    ^°  «^<'<=''  '^^^  t^er- 
thermometer,  or  thermoLp?    nil  l"""';"^"  «^"-^««ording 
fitted  with  metal  discs.  S'e^^y'  "  ''!^'"'"«  instrument 
cveor  fluctuation  of  the  temp^^urr  AtLT^'f '."^'"^''^  '^"^ 
de  icately  poised  lever  carrrinfa  ,^n  ^h        f  '°  ""'^'^  "^^"^  "  » 
pomt  of  this  pen  rests  agai^t  f  Sat  Jl^  n  7'  '"''■  *"''  '^^ 
to  a  drum,  which  is  revolved  hf^f       ,'  °^  P-'^P"  fastened 
days.    The  pen  thus  S  a  li^^  f^^'''^  <"'«<: '"  -ery  seven 

-y«>path,withthecha„;e:i^tL^L'pZT;;ofr:if'^ 
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All  these  instraments  were  contained  inside  the  meteorological 
screen,  which  was  so  constructed  that  while  there  waa  free  access 
of  air,  the  wind  could  not  strike  tliraugh  it  with  any  violence, 
neither  could  the  sun  throw  its  direct  beams  on  the  sensitive 
thermometers  inside.  On  the  flat  top  of  the  screen  were  nailed 
two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  long  axis  of  which 
lay  in  the  true  meridian,  that  is,  one  end  pointing  duo  south, 
the  other  end  due  north.  On  a  small  rod  attached  to  the  fore 
end  of  the  screen  waa  a  vane  that  floated  out  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  by  refer- 
ence to  the  vane  and  the  cross  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
ascertained  and  noted  when  the  other  observations  were  taken. 
To  record  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  number  of  miles  it 
travelled  between  each  observation,  there  was  an  instrument 
called  an  anemometer,  which  rested  on  one  of  the  uprights 
supporting  the  meteorological  screen  ;  the  type  of  anemometer 
used  by  the  expedition  is  known  as  the  "  Robinson."  It  consists 
of  four  cups  or  hemispheres  revolving  on  a  pivot  which  communi- 
cates by  a  series  of  cogs  with  a  dial  having  two  hands  like  the 
hands  of  a  watch.  The  long  hand  makes  one  revolution  and 
records  five  miles,  and  the  smaller  hand  records  up  to  five  hundred 
miles.  At  a  glance  we  could  thus  tell  the  number  of  miles  the 
wind  had  blown  during  the  time  elapsing  between  successive 
observations.  In  ordinary  climates  tlie  work  of  reading  these 
instruments  was  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  and  only  took  u 
few  minutes,  but  in  the  Antarctic,  especially  when  a  blizzard 
was  blowing,  the  difficulty  was  much  increased  and  the  stroi.^ 
wind  often  blew  out  the  hurricane  lamp  which  was  used  to  read 
the  instruments  in  the  darkness.  On  these  occasions  the  unfor- 
tunate observer  had  to  return  to  the  hut,  relight  the  lamp  and 
again  struggle  up  the  windy  ridge  to  the  screen. 

In  addition  to  the  meteorological  screen,  there  was  another 
erection  built  on  the  top  of  the  highest  ridge  by  Mawson,  who 
placed  there  an  anemometer  of  his  own  construction  to  register 
the  strength  of  the  heaviest  gusts  of  wind  during  a  blizzard. 
We  found  that  the  squalls  frequently  blew  with  a  force  of  over 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  There  remained  still  one  more  out- 
door instrument  connected  with  weather  observation,  that  waa 
the  snow  gauge.  The  Professor,  by  utilising  some  spare  lengths 
of  stove  chimney,  erected  a  snow  gauge  into  which  was  collected 
the  falling  snow  whenever  a  bUzzard  blew.  The  snow  waa 
aftemards  taken  into  the  hut  in  the  vessel  into  which  it  had 
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been  depositod,  and  when  it  waa  melted  down  we  w.ro  able  to 
calcilate  fairly  accurately  the  amount  of  the  enowf^I  Thk 
obscrvafon  was  an  important  one,  for  much  deCdL  on  th« 
amoun  of  precipitation  in  the  Antarctic  rcgionB^It  is  on  th^ 
precipitation  in  the  form  of  snow  ard  on  thn  r^t»  Af  .■ 

that  calculations  regarding  theTormatVo'VlTeCT^^^^^^^^^ 
and  glaciers  depend.     We  secured  onr  inf^r,,,  »•  f. 

stwir  "Z'^"''"''  '^  «Cen4  me^tr  be"  l^t^^ 
snow  from  rods  projecting  at  the  side  of  thn  hnt  tr  '"^f™ 
were  free  from  the  influence  of  the  interior  warmth      In^'il  *^^ 

had  some  information  to  record  "'  *°^y 

colrc^iS^j^Xnt' thfr"#  '"^-'"i  -■"  '""^  '''^'  ''""^y 

of  the  diffcren   Tr  ne  erea^'  that'r.  /""'  7^^^'  •"'"'■^"°" 
Bca  or  creep  about  tWe  and  hT-L*      *   °"  "'  "'° 

their  c..pture     A  '-olo  was  du^  Tu^^  "^^T'^."  P^eP'^^ations  for 

downto^thebottlr  hrtra;Lsa":^ha;"''  %  '"^  '^* 

was  usually  re?frn'rrl'cXK"^y"  ^m^lJ^lt  1S 
up,  the  contents  were  transferred  to  A^Jn  . J,  •  "  '  ''""'^ 

then  taken  to  the  h        id  ™ed  o-V ^n^f  K    """?  '"'*"''  '*"'' 
froze  during  the  quarter  of  a  n^r^ivv,"        *^  ''°°'^"*"  *'^«y« 

that  the  trap  bus'lnr S  noWtfuUntX  s^T^  '""""^ 
crack  opened  in  the  bav  ice  a  linA  ^1.  i!f  j^  '    °  "''^^never  a 
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some  interesting  specimens.    When  the  crack  froze  over  again 

the  work  could  still  be  continued  so  long  as  the  ice  was  broken 

at  each  end  of  the  lin,>,  and  Priestley  for  a  long  time  acted  oa 

Murray's  assistant,  helping  him  to  open  the  holes  and  pull  the 

dred;^o. 

When  we  took  our  walks  abroad,  every  one  kept  his  eyc.i 
open  for  any  interesting  specimen  of  rock  or  any  signs  of  plant- 
life,  and  Murray  was  greatly  plcasrd  one  day  when  we  brouglit 
back  some  moss.  Tliis  was  fop"d  in  a  fairly  sheltered  spot 
beyond  Back  Door  Bay  and  v,  the  only  specimen  that  wo 
obtamed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  winter  quarters  before  the 
departure  of  the  sun.  Occasionally  we  came  across  a  small 
lichen  and  some  curious  algse  growing  in  the  volcanic  earth 
but  these  measured  the  extent  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation  in 
*vhis  latitude.  In  the  north  polar  regions,  in  a  eorrcspondin<T 
latitude,  there  are  eighteen  different  kinds  of  flowering  plants" 
and  there  even  exists  a  small  stunted  tree,  a  species  of  willow.  ' 
Although  terrestrial  vegetation  is  so  scanty  in  the  Antarctic, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  sub-aqueous  plant-life.  Wl\en 
we  first  arrived  and  some  of  us  walked  across  the  north  shore 
of  Cape  Royds,  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  lakes 
and  a  little  later,  when  all  these  lakes  were  frozen  over,  we  walkctl 
across  them,  and  looking  down  through  the  clear  ice,  could  sec 
masses  of  brilliantly  coloured  algae  and  fungi.  The  investigation 
of  the  plant-life  in  the  lakes  was  one  of  the  nrinoipal  things 
undertaken  by  Jtarray,  Priestley,  and  the  Professor  during  the 
winter  months.  The  reader  has  the  plan  of  our  winter  quarters 
{see  p.  55)  and  can  follow  easily  the  various  places  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

Aftev  the  Erebus  party  returned,  a  regular  winter  routine 
was  arranged  for  the  camp.  Brocklchurst  took  no  part  in  the 
duties  at  this  time,  for  his  frost-bitten  foot  prevented  his  moving 
about,  and  shortly  after  his  return  Marshall  saw  that  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  amputate  at  least  part  of  the  big  toe.  The  rest 
of  the  party  all  had  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  the  common 
weal,  apart  from  their  own  soientifio  duties.  From  the  time  wo 
amved  we  always  had  a  night-watchman,  and  we  now  took  turns 
to  cany  out  this  important  duty.  Roberts  was  exempt  from 
night-watchman's  duties,  as  he  was  busy  with  the  cooking  all 
day,  so  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  every  thirteenth  night 
each  member  took  the  night  watch.  The  tcn-o'olock  observa- 
Uona  WIS  the  night-watchman's  first  duty,  and  from  that  hour 
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:      dutie.  were  the  two-houriv  Zt^rfi  *""    "'?'""»' ""Portant 
upkeep  of  the  fi«,  «nd  the  olre  of  tZl^f rf  "^'"^"t'""'    th„ 
fire  w«  kept  going  'iill^Zht^Z^lZTf '"'''■    '^'•° 
ready  for  making  the  breakf^t  „h-.„  »'u    **  •""  "'""  "»■• 
7.30  in  the  morning.    ThT^^ht  lat^h      '"'I'  """  "'»"<'''  »' 
I      unpleasant  duty,  and  gave  each  of  Ztln  "^  l^  "°  •"«"""  "'^ 
turn  came  round  of  wiwrB  cIoth«  V     PPP^^unity,  when  hi, 
doing  little  odd  job^S  could  11^™'"? '-^k^^ 
during   the   day.     Th7nkrhS  ^     "^"'^  ""'''>  ""^ntion 
bath  either  once  a  fcrtni  A  Z«  '"''"  f""'^3'    ^^    his 
prompted  him.  ^     °'  """^  »  '»°°t''.  «>  his  inclination 

toS?''tHLScr^'P"'r'"'"'''^'''=h  they  adhered 
staff  had'^gone°tot":C;^The"t';nrM^-'''!  ■^'  °'  '^^ 
Stove,  spread  a  mg  on  t  and^tt  ed  do^  f  ^  '"  /'°"'  "'  "^e 
of  patience,  having  first  am<SKirA"  """P'f''*'^  K^me 
•gainst  the  wiles  of  the^rowsvTi!  t."  ""PP'^  °^  ""^"o 
uumber  of  games  had  been  pTay^Vel,  't\'^'  "'«"''^"'"» 
and  letters,  private  papc/and  ;,^d^  aTIn/"' ^"^  °P«"'^' 

ponderous  book  on  histoScalXtTS^^  ,-5!:;:  o?^^„! 

totSpr^.td^vJri^^tLlh'"*!::^.*'^'''  '■"•^  --*»n'>y 

the heeCwhieh,  o^ngto theTZ foot.T^''"*''  T''  '°  '^P'''^ 
g.iping  holes.  These  holMh^<ihf'T"'?''"''y^«'>''^"g 
^e  wer«  not  possessed  oftnl^ii^.t^^  """"^""^  '°^^'*d.  fof 
clothes,  and  mny  and  varied  w^f..  """.H'  °^  ""^  ^"^  of 
"'ed  thin  leather.^  o'hersc^^J'!li''^P''*«h««-  Some  men 
coarse  flannel  to  sew  onZCT^HnJ^^  "thers  ag^jn  »  ,^^  ^^ 
TowaMs  the  end  of  "he^er  tt  ^^^1''^'^ ' ''^^  ""^t,. 
'nembers  of  the  expedition  were  in  a  I^°^u  °J  '•">  '^''■""s 

During  the  oarlieT  month,  f  h^     ^17  P*'"''^''  condition, 
pretty  busy,  for  thTpoSes  took  a  1  "'^'l^'"'''*'''™*"   ""^   k-P6 
stable  and  often  triedTbreak  lo^ '""^h"'"''  ^  f  *  "«^''  »°  tllo 
generally.    These  sudden  nofer^kl"P'''/^"S'  °"'  'here 
quently  during  the  nig^t    ^d  it^  watchman  out  fre- 

the  animals  at  last  learned  t?tpln??.     ''°?^°'*  *°  ""  '^hon 
lie  individual  was  frult'e^t^ofi^rg^^^t^toS 
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for  his  niglit  wato)i,  with  plenty  of  lumps  in  it,  fur  there  wm 
thon  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  hut  up 
to  40"  Falir.,  but  a  great  deal  of  our  coal  « as  very  fine  and 
caused  much  trouble  during  the  night.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty we  had  recourse  to  lumps  of  seal  blubber,  the  watchman 
generally  laying  in  a  stock  for  himself  before  his  turn  came  for 
night  duty.  When  placed  on  top  of  the  hot  coal  the  blubber 
bu:  led  fiercely,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  thr.t  with  the  large 
supply  of  seals  that  could  easily  bo  obtained  in  these  latitudes, 
no  expedition  need  fear  the  lack  of  emergency  fuel.  There  was 
no  perceptible  smell  from  the  blubber  in  burning,  thouf;li  fumes 
oamo  from  the  bit  of  hairy  hide  generally  attached  to  it.  The 
tliickiioas  of  the  blubber  varied  from  two  to  four  inches.  Some 
w.itchmen  during  the  night  felt  disinclined  to  do  anything  but 
read  and  take  the  observations,  anu  I  \\t.a  amongst  this  number, 
for  though  I  often  made  pians  and  resolutions  as  to  washing 
and  other  necessary  jobs,  when  the  time  came,  those  plaiis  fell 
through,  with  the  exception  of  the  bath. 

Towards  the  middle  of  winter  some  of  our  party  stayed  up 
latf .'  than  during  the  time  when  there  was  more  work  outside, 
and  there  gradually  grew  into  existence  an  institution  known  as 
eleven  o'clock  tea.  The  Professor  was  greatly  attached  to  hij 
cup  of  tea  and  generally  undertook  the  work  of  making  it  for 
men  who  were  still  out  of  bed.  Some  i/f  us  preferred  a  cup  of 
hot  fresh  milk,  which  was  easily  made  from  the  excellent  dried 
milk  of  which  we  had  a  large  quantity.  By  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  however,  nearly  ail  the  occupants  of  the  hut  were 
wrapped  in  deep  and  more  or  less  noisy  slumber.  Some  had  a 
habit  of  talking  in  their  sleep,  and  their  fitful  phrases  were  care- 
fully treasured  up  by  the  night-wv.'-!hman  for  retailing  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning ;  sometimes  also  the  dreams  of 
the  night  before  wore  t  Jd  by  the  dreamer  to  his  own  great 
enjoyment,  if  not  to  that  rf  his  audience.  About  five  o'cloci' 
in  the  morning  came  the  most  trying  time  for  the  watchman. 
Then  one's  eyes  grew  heavy  and  leaden,  and  it  took  a  deal  of 
effort  to  prevent  oneself  from  falling  fast  asleep.  Some  of  us 
went  in  for  cooking  more  or  less  elaborate  meals.  Marshall, 
who  had  been  to  a  school  of  cookery  before  we  left  England, 
turned  out  some  quite  respectable  bread  and  cakes.  Though 
people  jeered  at  the  latter  when  placed  on  the  table,  one  noticed 
that  next  day  there  were  never  any  left.  At  7.30  A.M.  Roberts 
was  called,  and  the  watchman's  night  was  nearly  over.    At  thi" 


"IWra  ,B«TKM  BTOKO  POUR  noHT    .« 

t*-  n  oyer  the  entiri  w«dZ  wi,?  7  fu**'  ^^  Annytage  h«l 
^cl  h.  WM  the  only  o„rtX  ^S'^  ^1  't  •*""'»^ '"^-^S 
called,  .pcoml  attention  being  ^fd  to  ♦„m  •"•  •"  ''""'^  '««' 
for  the  day,  and  after  lomemfn^nV  ?"«  ""'  "•»  mewman 
people  began  to  get  up  exnC^l""""""" '"•"■'^»l'«f<»lneM 
temperature  cf  the  hut  wK'"*/  °P™°"*  '"'=''•; ,  if  ^e 
-e  night-watchnaan  of  hu'^ffl^  t^tl  in?f "'?'i"*'  ""''  '"*"'«"^« 
it  ««  a  windy  morning    "fnl  wLf  '^  •""  ''^"^  ''«  '»>•' 

ve.y.imple  affair,  oonsiftinKmSnT,^'  '"""''  °'  ">«  "">»  • 
g'vmg  themeelvog  a  .hak       ^f  h.7  «>  Putting  on  their  boot,  and 

outof  theirpyjamaaint-,  tl,'.!^     1^'  ''^°  ""droMcd  entirely  eot 
to  nine  the  c^^^cre  to  let  X  ^Irt^br'?''"^-    ^'  »  ^  "" 
tl'o  roof,  and  the  messraan  then  bun^^  /k°'^"'  P"""°"  "»" 

dr-to^^i^--.---L"'::S^^^^^^^^^ 
thJ'::.rrto':i:rKi,- --7Vor  •  ^--ight,  a„d 

were  more  onerous  thantl^e  of  tL  '?/'  *•■«  ""^'^^ 
bopan,  a.  I  have  stated,  by  awL7h„  *  k."'^'''-'''*"''"""'-  H' 
o«.ng  to  the  primitive  ooVdiS  tj*  tj;?,'™?'!"!'*'**'''" 
then  garnished  this  with  three  or  f^ur  ^o^  l^^l"^,  '  «  «^«>-  He 
"■e  -gh  palates  of  som«  Tour  ^rt"  if  ^° '  '^'""»  ^  ""We 
tre  aac  down,  the  messman  paL^d^I^fu  t  T"  °  "'""k'  '^hen 
the  big  juj  of  hot  milk  whi^r^  *?  '''^  ^"^^^  °^  porridge  and 
pttle  WM  ht,rd  toTh™  ofenlJ'  "•« ''>'«J^"B  di«h  eve^C 
J'vl  been  disposed^oF  Then  camJ^r*'"."  ""'"  *''«  ««' cou%, 

were  passed  along.  If  it  w^Z  "  ^^^  f^*,""  ""«'  *he  bowl. 
the  second  courfe  consij^'f  botl^"^'- '""."-' ''"^  ^hen 
r^tamed  for  this  popular  diTh  "^  ^™"'  ""«  '"'^1-  wen, 

-ad  olrsm^okt  "ilTl^^h^e"  wL'"'^'^^  f  ^^  °-  -<J  we  had 
out  of  the  way  andt  ,p  mi  ^  ^^''^  "P'  t^e  t^ble  hoisted 
[-'-tilings,  afsi^e^  ^^^  rs^o'tldo  f  "^  *"  "'"''  "^  '"«  ^.^ 
two  volunteers  who  wo^,,d  helpht  L°^P""'"°  ^"d  by  one  or 
party  swept  out  the  ,t  and  thi,  "^  "^'  '^"°"'"  °'  "^e 
three  times  a  day   so  as  LT       1    °J^^^^">n  was  perfo.med 
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lukM-paat  ten  the  morning  work  wu  •coomitliihed  »nd  the 
nuaaman  wm  free  until  twenty  minute*  to  one,  when  ho  put 
the  water  on  for  the  mid-day  tea.  At  one  o'clock  tea  wa«  served 
and  w*  had  a  sort  of  counter  lunch,  Thia  wa«  a  movable  (east, 
lor  Kiientific  and  other  duties  often  made  lome  of  our  party  late, 
and  after  it  wa«  over  there  waa  nothing  for  the  mesaman  to  do 
in  the  afternoon  except  to  have  aulBcient  water  ready  to  provide 
tea  at  four  o'clock.  At  a  quarter  paat  aiz  the  table  was  biought 
down  again  and  dinner,  the  longeat  meal  of  the  day,  waa  acrved 
sharp  at  6.30.  One  often  heard  the  measman  anxioualy  inquiring 
what  the  dinner  diahea  were  going  to  constat  of,  the  moat  popular 
from  hia  point  of  view  being  thoee  which  resulted  in  the  least 
amount  of  grease  on  the  platoa.  Dinner  waa  over  aoon  after 
seven  o'clock  and  then  tea  waa  aerved.  Tobacco  and  conversa- 
tion kept  ua  at  table  until  7.30,  after  which  the  aame  routine 
of  waahing  up  and  aueeping  out  the  hut  waa  gone  through.  By 
8.30  the  measman  had  finished  hia  duties  for  the  day,  and  hia 
turn  did  not  come  round  again  for  another  thirteen  days.  The 
state  of  the  weather  made  the  duties  lighter  or  heavier,  for  if 
the  day  happened  to  be  windy,  the  emptying  of  dish-water  and 
ashes  and  the  getting  in  of  fr^  ice  was  an  unpleasant  Job.  In 
*  blizzard  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  one's  Burberries  even  to 
walk  the  few  yards  to  the  ioe-boz  and  back. 

In  addition  to  the  atanding  joba  of  night-watohr'  ui  .d  mess- 
man  there  were  also  special  duties  for  varioua  memtxars  of  the 
expedition  who  had  particular  departmenta  to  look  after.  Adams 
•very  morning,  directly  after  breakfast,  wound  up  the  chrono- 
meters and  chronometer  watches,  and  rated  the  inatmmonts. 
He  then  attended  to  the  meteorological  work  and  took  out  his 
pony  for  exercise.  If  he  were  going  far  afield  he  delegated  the 
readings  to  some  members  of  the  scientific  staff  who  were  gene- 
rally in  the  vicinity  of  winter  quarters.  Marshall,  as  surgeon. 
attended  to  any  wounds,  and  issued  necessary  pills,  and  then 
took  out  one  of  the  poniea  for  exercise.  Wild,  who  was  store- 
keeper, waa  responsible  for  the  issuing  of  all  stores  to  Roberts, 
and  hi^  to  open  the  oases  of  tinned  food  and  dig  out  of  the  snow- 
drifts in  which  it  was  buried  the  meat  required  for  the  day,  either 
penguin,  seal,  or  mutton.  Joyce  fed  the  dogs  after  breakfast, 
the  puppies  getting  a  dish  of  scaps  over  from  our  meals  after 
breakfast  and  after  dinner.  When  daylight  returned  after  our 
long  night,  he  worked  at  training  the  dogs  to  pull  a  sledge  every 
noming.    The  Professor  generally  went  ofl  to  "  geologiso  "  or 
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IWe8tleyandMu™;^rke^3e1°";;T-''  'J""^"'  «'"'-' 
temperatures  of  the  ice  inlhafts  thfrflfi^""*  "'  '^^  ^^  «'- 
cally  sunk  in  the  varioMTakeslrnnni     *h«,J°™er  had  enei^eti- 
with  his  physical  work  whkh  ZT^J''    *^'^°"  '«  °«cupiecl 
the  stud/ofthe  et,:;tur"¥th"te  fheT."^'  observations  an,i 
spheric  electricity  and  many  other  tW^lfr™;™*'""  °^  »''"''- 
busy,  and  there  was  littrcause  for  uf  L,  fin  w^  ''^  ^«™  »» 
heay  on  our  hands;  the  winter  LntJ,^    ^^^'^  '^°  *'"o  hang 
our  having  to  sleep  WouZhem  ^h  J^  \'""' '''"  ^'^ouf 
by  polar  expeditions.    This  w^'due  t^  ♦^  ^/  been  done  before 
only  a  small  party  and  that  oTh™  !  ^,h  '**'*  '^at  we  were 
.centific  wor^,  fuTly  lupL  „„r  Ume  °'''  ''""^'  '^'^^l  *<>  our 
tj  ^^ratX^J^^l^t,^^^^^^  from  day 

affected  only  by  short  S  of  ^"""^^^  "^  ^"^^  «•»«"« 
suihcient  to  occupy  ourae  ves  in  o.J^  m"''  '"'^  '""""^  """Ply 
"Peptre  known  as  "poUr  J^u^^.""' '''"'y  jork.  so  that  the 

M.d-winter>8  day  and\irthd^wer"Te  ^'■'"'  'Pr*™"""- 
when  our  teetotal  rlgime  was  broken  thn!.  "T"'"'"  of  festivals, 
spree  mdulged  in.  £fore  t"e^„  ^!?r«''  ?"*'  »  "0^  of  mild 
ball  were  the  outdoor  games  S^l^>  ''™*  ^'^^^y  "^  foot- 
Played  bridge,  poker,  and  dol^^  jZ"  tt^^'  ''°°"'  °^  «« 
Day  during  the  winter  month^"rtm.fT.-'  ^^^'  ^""^ton.  «"»d 
of  the  "  Aurora  Australia."  thSrt """  "*  *^"  Production 
.1  ustrated.and  bound  in   he  l^ta"  tic  ^^"^"'  r^J'^"'  P^^ted. 

provided  with  a  comnlete  Jvrfnf  '  ^'""*«d.  we  had  been 
paper  for  the  book,  and  Scer^vfriMf '.  t"*^  ">"  "«oe««^r? 
tjon  m  the  art  of  type-sett&d  pril'^L  "^  ^T  S"'^^"  ™'™- 
etching  and  lithogmphy.nl/h^  f' ^t"*^" '^'"8 *»"§'" 
raftsmen,  but  they  had  gained  a  Zh^^  '^°""'  '"^'l^d 
the  branches  of  the  business  mf^^  T^"8  knowledge  of 
the  winter  quarters.  Joyce  In  j  tS  "  ^  ^f  T"'^  "^"'^  ■" 
and  sorted  out  the  type  theJ  f  i-  -"P '^^  ""'«  band-pross 
up  all  their  spare  «mT?:;  some  d^.v™"!?'^u  °P^"'*'°"^  ^^^" 
»et  and  print  the  various  oontnhT'  ""I*'"'"'  *^«y  »t*rted  tS 
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had  at  last  "  set  up  "  a  page,  made  all  the  necessary  corrections, 
and  printed  off  the  required  number  of  copies,  they  had  to 
undertake  the  laborious  work  of  "  dissing,"  that  is,  of  distri- 
buting the  type  again.  They  plodded  ahead  steadily,  how- 
ever, and  soon  became  more  skilful,  until  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  they  could  print  two  pages  in  a  day. 
A  lamp  had  to  be  placed  under  the  type-rack  to  keep  it  warm, 
and  a  lighted  candle  was  put  under  the  inking-plate,  so  that  the 
ink  would  keep  reasonably  thin  in  consistency.  The  great 
trouble  experienced  by  the  printers  at  first  was  in  securing  the 
right  pressure  on  the  printing-plate  and  even  inking  of  the  page, 
but  experience  showed  them  where  they  had  been  at  fault.  Day 
meanwhile  prepared  the  binding  by  cleaning,  planing,  and  polish- 
ing wood  taken  from  the  Venesta  cases  in  which  our  provisions 
were  packed.  Marstop  reproduced  the  illustrations  by  algraphy, 
or  printing  from  aluminium  plates.  He  had  not  got  a  proper 
litliographing  press,  so  had  to  use  an  ordinary  etching  press, 
and  he  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  all  our  water  had  a 
trace  of  salt  in  it.  This  mineral  acted  on  the  sensitive  plates, 
but  Marston  managed  to  produce  what  we  all  regarded  as  credit- 
able pictures.  In  its  final  form  the  book  had  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  and  it  had  at  least  assisted  materially  to 
guard  us  from  the  danger  of  lack  of  occupation  during  the  polar 

njrrlit. 

On  March  13  we  experienced  a  very  fierce  blizzard.  The  hut 
shook  and  rocked  in  spite  of  our  sheltered  position,  and  articles 
that  we  had  left  lying  loose  outside  were  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Even  cases  weighing  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  were  shifted 
from  where  they  had  been  resting,  showing  the  enormous  velocity 
of  the  wind.  WTien  the  gale  was  over  we  put  everything  that 
was  likely  to  blow  away  into  positions  of  greater  safety.  It  was 
on  this  day  also  that  Murray  found  living  microscopical  animals 
on  some  fungus  that  had  been  thawed  out  from  a  lump  of  ice 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  lakes.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  biological  discoveries  that  had  been  made 
in  the  Antarctic,  for  the  study  of  these  minute  creatures  occupird 
our  biologist  for  a  great  part  of  his  stay  in  the  south,  and  threw 
a  pew  light  on  the  capability  of  life  to  exist  under  conditions  of 
extreme  cold  and  in  the  face  of  great  variations  of  temperature. 
We  all  became  vastly  interested  in  the  rotifers  during  our  stay, 
and  the  work  of  the  biologist  in  this  respect  was  watched  witU 
keen  attention.    From  our  point  of  \'icw  there  was  an  element 
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of  humour  in  the  endeavours  of  Murrav  to  sinv  n,o  i,>n 

freeze  them  up  agan,,  and  repeat  this  process  several   "mes  with' 
out  produems  any  result  as  far  as  the  rotifers  were  eoneood" 

fr  ezeatit'    '"7  '"  ^.""'  '°  ^'"""^'y  «»""«  "-»  it  wou  d    ot 
freeze  at  a  temperature  above  minus  7°Fahr.,  and  still  the  aninmls 

^^"Fahr^  n.JI™''"'*"'"  °'  *''•'"■  ^"^'™''  "  temperature  of 

q  .e:;^r;„/\,^rir.rratirmr"  ^"^ '-'-''' 

commenced  digging  a  trench  :n  cfear  L^ke  and  ohUo    Then 
whicl?«t        "f  "'■  ''''"P''^^  "f  ^''^  bottom  mud  and   f'„  ,t" 

lr;,nirf::r"timf°''''"-*'"^^''  clouds/hung  i:  ttelTen 
aosertcd  us.     The  days  gi  .^  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  t«ili<.ht 
longer.    Dunng  these  sunsets  the  w  .tern  mountain    sto^  out 
gloriously  and  tho  summit  of  Erebus  was  wr»r.r,™l  ;„      ■ 
when  the  lower  slopes  had  faded  into  grey.    Sbus  ^Tthe 

night  grew  near  in  the  month  of  Aueust  fnr  »l,o  ,«;  i  *  ,^ 

the  last  to  drop  the  crimson  mantle  from  their  high  shoS  as 
mght  draws  on.  Tongue  and  pencil  would  sadly  failt  a  SpT 
ing  to  describe  the  magic  of  the  colouring  in  the  days  when  th« 

:|^^tai:rr^^!f~-r^^^ 

wasSar°v  wei^  T  '^^^I^"'"g  "■'g''*  °ver  these  contrasts 
CdTv  f  H.i^  ^'  ^r  "y  """"^  I  ""'"d  that  throughout  April 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  an  auroral  display.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  auroral  showed  distinct  lines  of  colourrTorgin^ 
rom  a  deep  red  at  the  base  of  the  line  of  light  into  a  ZS 

began  to  drop  considerably,  and  for  some  davs  in  calm    stm 
weather  the  tliermometer  often  registered  40°  below  zero 
Brnelf  ?"•  6^1,,,,  ^eeided  that'lt  was  neecssal-yo  amputate 
Brocklehurst's  big  toe,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  it  rceoverinlfe 
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the  other  toes  from  the  froct-bite  he  hod  received  on  the  Ereboa 
journey.  The  patient  waa  put  under  chloroform  and  the  opera- 
tion was  witoessed  by  an  interested  and  sympathetic  audience. 
After  the  bone  had  been  removed,  the  sufferer  was  shifted  into 
my  room,  where  he  remained  till  just  before  Midwinter's  Day, 
when  he  was  able  to  get  out  and  move  about  again.  We  had 
about  April  8  one  of  the  peculiar  southerly  blizzards  so  common 
during  our  last  expedition,  the  temperature  varying  rapidly 
from  minus  23°  to  plus  4°  Fahr.  This  blizzard  continued  till 
the  evening  of  the  Uth,  and  when  it  had  abated  we  found  the 
bay  and  sound  clear  of  ice  again,  I  began  to  feel  rather  worried 
about  this  and  wiahed  for  it  to  freeze  over,  for  across  the  ice  lay 
our  road  to  the  south.  We  observed  occasionally  about  this 
time  that  peculiar  phenomenon  of  McMurdo  Sound  called  "  earth 
shadows."  Long  dark  bars,  projected  up  into  the  sky  from  the 
western  mountains,  made  their  appearance  at  sunrise.  These 
lines  are  due  to  the  shadow  of  the  giant  Erebus  being  cast  across 
the  western  mountains.  Our  days  were  now  getting  very  short 
and  the  amount  of  daylight  was  a  negligible  quantity.  We 
boarded  up  the  remainder  of  the  windows,  and  depended  entirely 
upon  the  artificial  liglit  in  the  winter  quarters.  The  light  given 
by  the  acetylene  gas  was  brilliant,  the  four  burners  lighting  the 
whole  of  the  hut. 

When  daylight  returned  and  sledging  began  about  tue  middle 
of  August,  on  one  of  our  excursions  on  the  Cape  Boyds  peninsula, 
we  found  growing  under  volcanic  earth  a  large  quantity  of  fungus. 
This  was  of  great  interest  to  Murray,  as  plant-life  of  any  sort  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  Anta:otio.  Shortly  after  this  a  '*rong 
blizzard  cast  up  a  quantity  of  seaweed  on  our  ice-foot ;  this  was 
Another  piece  of  good  fortune,  for  on  the  last  expedition  we 
obtained  very  little  seaweed. 

When  Midwinter's  Day  had  passed  and  the  twilight,  that 
presaged  the  return  of  the  sun  began  to  be  more  marked  day  by 
d'vy,  I  set  on  foot  the  arrangements  for  the  sledging  work  in  the 
forthcoming  spring.  It  was  desirable  that,  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  we  should  place  a  depot  of  stor-3  at  a  point  to  the 
south,  in  preparation  for  the  departure  of  the  Southern  Party, 
\ihioh  was  to  march  towards  the  Pole.  I  hoped  to  mi^ke  this 
depot  at  least  one  hundred  miles  from  the  winter  quarters. 
Then  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  secure  some  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  the  condition  of  the  snow  surface  on  the  Barrier, 
and  I  was  also  anxious  to  afford  the  various  members  of  the  exp«- 
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dition  some  practice  in  sledging  before  the  serioug  work  con- 
menced.  Some  of  ua  had  been  in  the  Antarctic  before,  but  Um 
majority  of  the  men  had  not  yet  had  any  experience  of  marchinf 
and  camping  on  snow  and  ice,  in  low  temperatures. 

The  ponies  had  been  kept  in  good  training  by  means  of  regular 
exercise  and  constant  attention  during  the  winter,  but  although 
they  we-^  thoroughly  fit,  and,  indeed,  apparently  anxious  for 
an  opportumty  to  work  off  some  of  their  superfluous  energy,  I 
did  not  propose  to  take  them  on  the  preliminary  sledging  journeyi. 
It  seemed  to  be  unwise  to  take  any  unnecessary  risk  of  further 
loss  now  that  we  had  only  four  ponies  left,  few  enough  for  the 
southern  Journey  later  in  the  season.  For  this  reason,  man- 
hauling  was  the  order  for  the  first  journeys. 

During  the  winter  I  had  given  a  great  deal  of  earnest  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  date  at  which  the  party  that  wag  to 
nmrch  towards  the  Pole  should  start  from  the  hut.  The  goal 
that  we  hoped  to  attain  lay  over  880  statute  milos  to  the  south 
and  the  bnef  summer  was  all  too  -•'ort  a  time  in  which  to  march 
BO  far  into  the  unknown  and  return  to  winter  quarters  The 
ship  would  have  to  leave  for  the  north  about  the  end  of  February 
for  the  ice  would  then  be  closing  in,  and,  moreover,  we  could  not 
hope  to  carry  on  our  sledges  much  more  tlian  a  three  months' 
supply  of  provisions,  on  anything  like  full  rations.  I  finally 
decided  that  the  Southern  Party  should  leave  the  winter  quarters 
about  October  28,  for  if  we  started  earlier  it  was  probable  that 
the  pomes  would  suffer  from  the  severe  cold  at  nights,  and  we 
would  gain  no  advantage  from  getting  away  early  in  the  season 
If,  as  a  result,  the  ponies  were  incapacitated  before  we  had  made 
much  progress. 

The  date  for  the  departure  of  the  Southern  Party  having  been 
fixed.  It  became  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  laying  of  the  depot 
during  the  early  spring,  and  I  thought  that  the  first  step  towarda 
this  should  be  a  preliminary  journey  on  the  Barrier  surface,  in 
order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  conditions  that  would  be  met  with, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  motor-car  would  be  of  service  at 
any  rate  for  the  early  portion  of  the  journey.  The  sun  had  not 
yet  returned  and  the  temperature  was  very  low  indeed,  but  we 
liad  proved  in  the  course  of  the  Discovery  expedition  that  it  ia 
quite  possible  to  travel  under  these  conditions.  I  therefore 
started  on  this  preliminary  journey  on  August  12,  taking  with 
me  Professor  David,  who  was  to  lead  the  >forthem  Party  toward* 
the  South  Magnetic  Pole,  and  Eertram  Armytage,  who  was  to 
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tak«  charge  of  the  party  that  was  to  make  a  journey  into  the 
mountains  of  the  west  later  in  the  year.  The  reader  can  imagine 
that  it  was  not  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  pleasure  that  we  turned 
our  backs  on  the  warm,  well-found  hut  and  faced  our  little  journey 
out  into  the  semi-darkness  and  intense  cold,  but  we  did  get  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  from  the  thought  fiat  at  last  wo 
were  actually  beginning  the  work  we  had  come  suuth  to  under- 
take. 

We  were  equipped  for  a  fortnight  with  provisions  and  camp 
gear,  packed  on  one  sledge,  and  had  three  gallons  of  petroleum 
in  case  we  should  decide  to  stay  out  longer.  A  gallon  of  oil  will 
last  a  party  of  three  men  for  about  ten  days  under  oidinary 
conditions,  and  wp  could  get  more  food  at  Hut  Point  if  we  required 
it.  We  took  three  one-man  sleeping-bags,  believing  that  they 
would  be  sufficiently  warm  in  spite  of  the  low  temperature. 
The  larger  bags,  holding  two  or  three  men,  certainly  give  greater 
warmth,  for  the  occupants  warm  one  another,  buv,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  one's  rest  is  very  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  movements 
of  a  compc-ion.  We  were  heavily  clothed  for  this  trip,  because 
the  sun  would  not  rise  above  the  horizon  until  another  ten  days 
had  passed. 

Our  comrades  turned  out  to  see  us  off,  and  the  pony  Quan 
pulled  the  sledge  with  our  camp  gear  over  the  sea  ice  until  w8 
got  --.ose  to  the  glacier  south  of  Cape  Same,  about  five  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters.  Then  he  was  sent  back,  for  the 
weather  was  growing  thick,  and,  as  already  explained,  I  did  not 
want  to  run  any  risk  of  losing  another  pony  from  our  sadly 
diminished  team.  We  proceeded  close  in  by  the  skuary,  and 
a  little  further  on  pitched  camp  for  lunch.  Professor  David, 
whose  thirst  for  knowledge  could  not  be  quenched,  immediately 
went  off  to  investigate  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood.  After 
luiioh  we  started  to  pull  our  sledge  round  the  coast  towards  Hut 
Point,  but  the  weather  became  worse,  making  progress  difficult, 
and  at  6  p.m.  we  camped  close  to  the  tide-crack  at  the  south  side 
of  Turk's  Head.  We  slept  well  and  soundly,  although  the 
temperature  was  about  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  expe- 
rience made  me  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
one-man  sleeping-bags. 

On  the  following  morning,  August  13,  we  marched  across  to 
Glacier  Tongue,  having  to  cross  a  wide  crack  that  had  been  ridged 
np  by  ice-pressure  betweem  Tent  Island  and  the  Tongue.  As 
•con  as  we  had  crossed  we  saw  the  depot  standing  up  clear  against 
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Slope  ea  up  from  tho  lea-ico  to  the  elaoior  turUn^     t^. 

had  blown  over  from  the  .outh  durinrthc  w"      r  .nrf™  T"'" 

"rfh"'-^- ."'?  i"""'^  "■"  'j^po'  '"t^t.  thoj; .  u  ocin  ?„: 

onThe'^nlf  *  a"''*  i5.>owry  winter  quarters  at  Hut  Point 
th«  Sv^r  ^'  °i  "^"S^*  '*•  "«*  "f'er  a  good  breakfast  I  took 
ttie  Professor  and  Armytage  over  all  the  familiar  trXid  It 
r.^!Z  '"^'«"'*"'8  to  me  to  revisit  the  old  scen^.  ^S"  «i 

in  the  loe,  and  remembered  the  day  when  it  haH  k„,.^  "fuaea 
•way.    Round  the  hut  was  collected  f  v.™  i  *''"'"° 

l':rortanrfad°"$^l"7"n'!«'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

J^Umbed  to  the  top  of  Crater  Hill  with  a  colleeting-baK  and 
!>•  Professor's  camera,  and  here  we  took  some  photog^p^^  ^ 
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mnde  an  •xamiiwtion  nt  the  eona,  ProteMor  Dftvid  wprmid 
the  opinion  tliftt  thn  ioe-«b««t  had  oerteinly  pMMd  otw  tlii* 
hill,  whioh  is  atK>ut  1 100  ft.  high,  (or  there  wm  distinct  evideno* 
o(  Klsoiation.  We  climbed  »lonf(  (he  ridge  to  Castle  Rnok,  about 
four  milea  to  the  north,  and  mside  an  examination  o(  the  forma- 
tion ther«.  Then  we  returned  to  the  hut  to  have  a  square  meal 
and  get  ready  for  our  Journey  across  the  Barrier. 

The  old  hut  had  never  been  a  Tery  cheerful  plsoe,  even  when 
we  were  eamped  alongside  it  in  the  riteovery,  and  1*  oked 
doubly  inh  >iipitable  now,  after  having  stood  empty  and  r  ^lected 
for  nix  yc  One  side  was  filled  with  cases  of  biscuit  and  tinned 

meat,  and  i.ie  snow  that  had  found  its  way  in  was  lying  in  ^«at 
pilc!4  around  vlie  walls.  There  was  no  stove,  for  this  had  L>e«n 
taken  away  with  the  Diieoven/,  and  coal  was  scattered  ab<iut 
the  floor  with  other  dibrit  and  rubbish.  Besides  the  biscuits  and 
the  tinned  beef  and  mutton  there  was  some  tea  and  coffee  stored 
in  the  hut.  We  cleared  a  spot  on  which  to  sleep,  and  decided 
that  we  would  use  the  oases  of  biscuit  and  meat  to  build  another 
hut  inside  the  main  one,  so  that  the  quarters  would  be  a  little 
more  cosy.  I  proposed  to  use  this  hut  as  a  stores  depot  in 
connection  wi^h  the  southern  Journey,  for  if  the  ice  broke  out 
in  the  Sound  unexpectedly  early,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey 

Provisions  from  Cape  Royds  to  the  Barrier,  and,  moreover,  Hut 
oint  was  twent  '  miles  further  south  than  our  winter  quarter- 
We  ipent  that  night  on  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and  slept  fairly 
ooDifortably,  though  not  as  well  as  on  the  previous  night  in 
the  tent,  because  we  were  not  so  close  to  one  anothe* 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day  (August  15)  xn  started 
away  about  9  am.,  crossed  the  smool'  ice  to  Winter  ifarbour, 
and  passed  close  round  Cape  Armitage.  We  there  found  sracki 
and  preesed-up  ice,  showing  that  theis  had  been  Barrier  move- 
ment, and  about  three  miles  further  on  we  crossed  the  spot  at 
which  the  sea  ice  joins  the  Barrier,  ascending  a  slope  about  eight 
feet  high.  Directly  we  got  on  to  the  Barrier  ice  we  noticed  undula- 
tions on  the  surface.  We  pushed  along  and  got  to  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Hut  Point  in  eight  hours.  The  surface 
generallv  was  hard,  but  there  were  very  marked  sast-ugi,  and  «t 
times  patches  of  soft  snow.  The  conditions  did  not  gaem  favour- 
able for  the  use  of  the  motor-car  because  we  had  already  found 
that  the  machine  could  not  go  through  soft  snow  for  more  than 
a  few  yards,  and  I  foresaw  that  if  we  brought  it  out  on  to  the 
Barrier  it  would  not  be  able  to  do  much  in  the  soft  surface  that 
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would  Ure  to  bo  travemed.  The  condition  of  the  lurfu. 
vaned  from  mi  e  to  mile,  .nd  it  would  be  impL^cable  to  £^ 

:a"*n.t-.:S;'  ""•  '^  -  '"^*'  ^ «--» "»•  «">-^-««s 

in,?  aod  tl  ere  wore  indication,  of  tlie  approach  of  a  blizaxd 
nd  I  therefore  decided  to  ma«,h  back  to  Hut  Points? tho^^ 
"  good  purpo.-,  to  be  .erved  by  taking  unnecoasary  JX  !t 

«e  Btood  iorely  in  need  after  the  severe  niaht  and  tlinn  .t^rfl^ 

"'  ';i.-?;^  T?  **■  «"'  ^°'°'-    BJ-  tarfm^Wng  which  ^ 

»8ftta  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon;  and  we  were  hicWv 

c    ight«|  to  get  into  iU  .belter.    The  .un  had  not  yet  returned 

uW^fr  """"  Tf  '  "ir8  "8"  '"  "^o  «ky  during  ^e^' 

W^v.Z?!,,"°'..'^"'"'*'y  "»''"  '^°*«'  condition..  ^' 

we  rsMhed  the  hut  none  too  soon,  for  a  blizzard  snranff  no 

and  for  .ome  days  wt  had  to  remain  ik  shelter     We  utS  tte 

•me  by  oloanng  up  the  portior.  of  the  hut  that  we  p,;p^nd  to 

TheCof'ZTu"'"'  •"  '"^••""""  "'"  '°""'^'  •ndSn^ 
a  Bholter  of  the  packing-cases,  piling  them  right  up  to  the  roof 
round  a  spa<!e  about  twenty  feet  by  ten;    and  thus  we  n^, 

were  af  tC  t.^''  l""^  "'^''.^ '  V""""  "T  two  eompanioM 
fjlJ^l^rJlSoltr  X:St  ^j'e^Jn^ 

ul^:^thXef  jrrLS"^'"'^°  "^^'  ^'"^'"^  '-'  "^^^ 
m«™  aol^^ll^  "^  Aupist  22,  the  day  on  which  the  sun  one 
Tal;^'^^  xr  V'if  '"'"'"■  "^^  '■"rt'^d  back  for  the  winter 
S  n^J?"""^*?"'  ^"i"'  "'  5  ^•«-  i"  the  face  of  a  bitter^ 
«lu  asnTf  ^'•"°'*'?,""^*'  "■'*  '°"-  ^"^'-  ^Ve  marched 
and  thL  .  ^P  nine  miles,  until  we  reached  Glacier  Tong™^ 
»nd  then  had  an  e^irly  lunch.    An  aftc-rnooa  march  of  fouxUM* 
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miles  took  us  to  the  winter  quarters  at  Capo  Royds,  where  wo 
arrived  at  5  p.m.  We  were  not  expected  at  the  hut,  for  the 
weather  was  thick  and  windy,  but  our  comrades  were  delighted 
to  see  us,  and  we  had  a  hearty  dinner  and  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  good  bath. 

The  chief  result  of  this  journey  was  to  convince  mo  that  wo 
could  not  place  much  reliance  on  the  motor-car  for  the  southern 
journey.  ProfesLor  David  and  Armytage  had  received  a  good 
baptism  of  frost,  and  as  it  wa3  very  desirable  t  hat  all  the  members 
of  the  expedition  should  have  personal  experience  of  travelling 
over  the  ice  and  snow  in  low  temperatures  before  the  real  work 
began,  I  arranged  ti  despatch  a  small  party  every  week  to 
sledge  stores  and  equipment  south  to  Hut  Point.  These  journeys 
were  much  alike  in  general  character,  though  they  all  gave  rise 
to  incidents  that  were  afterwards  related  in  the  winter  quarters. 

On  September  1,  Wild,  Day,  and  Priestley  started  for  Hut 
Point  via  Glacier  Tongue  with  450  lb.  of  gear  and  provisions, 
their  instructions  being  to  leave  230  lb.  of  provisions  at  the 
Discovery  hut  in  readiness  for  the  southern  journey.  They  made 
a  start  at  10.20  a.m.,  being  accompanied  by  Brocklchurst  with 
a  pony  for  the  first  five  miles.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  a  very 
low  barometer  gave  an  indication  that  bad  weather  was  coming. 
I  Cd  not  hesitate  to  let  these  parties  face  bad  weather,  because 
the  road  they  were  to  travel  was  well  known,  and  a  rough  expe- 
rience would  be  very  useful  to  the  men  later  in  the  expedition's 
work.  The  party  camped  in  the  snow  close  to  the  south  side  of 
Glacier  Tongue. 

Next  morning  (September  2)  the  weather  was  still  bad,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  make  a  start  until  after  noon.  At  1.20 
P.M.  they  ran  out  of  the  northerly  wind  into  light  southerly  airs 
with  intervals  of  calm,  and  they  noticed  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  two  winds  the  clouds  of  drift  were  formed  into  whirling 
columns,  some  of  them  over  forty  feet  high.  They  reached  the 
Discovery  hut  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  soon  turned  in,  the  temperature 
being  forty  degrees  below  zero.  When  they  dressed  at  5.30  A.m. 
(September  3)  they  found  that  a  southerly  wind  with  heavy  drift 
rendered  a  start  on  the  return  journey  inadvisable.  Af t  r 
breakfast  tliey  walked  over  to  Observation  Hill,  where  tiicy 
examined  a  set  of  stakes  which  Ferrar  and  Wild  had  placed  in 
the  Gap  glacier  in  1902.  The  stakes  showed  that  the  movement 
of  the  glacier  during  tlio  six  years  since  the  stakes  had  been  put 
into  position  had  amounted  to  a  few  inches  only.    The  middle 
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.take  had  advanced  eight  inches  and  those  next  it  on  either  aide 
about  SIX  inches.  At  noon  the  wind  dropped  and  althontv,  tK 
drift  was  still  thick,  the  party  started  T^i^ateorinW^^ 
sastnig,  till  the  Tongue  was  reached.  They  camTd  for  the 
mght  m  the  lee  of  the  glacier,  with  a  blizzard  blo^^rover  them 
and  the  temperature  r^ing,  the  result  being  that  evefything  w^ 

th.v  f  °'^^  ""''•  .  ^''y  "^"^^'^  '°  «'4.  howeverfand  ihen 
they  awoke  the  next  morning  the  weather  was  clear  and  ttev 
had  an  easy  march  in,  being  met  beyond  Cane  Barn»  K  r  ^ 
Brocklehurst,  and  the  dogs.'  They  h^^"t?/:^:„Tfo'",  fc^' 

to  ™  ^  ^  'T  ^^^  ^'"^  adventures  to  relate,  experience, 
to  compare,  and  u_  own  views  on  various  matters  of  rfH-lii 
connected  with  sledge-travelling.    Curiously  enough   evrjo^e 

o?H^-Fr^-^^^^^^^^^ 
M^L^crn^i^a^tr^^^^^  j-rl 

tinat^lVl  iT**  1^  u  ^ •'°*'  "  "''""g  "'^^""J  "'^'^o  up  For- 
tunately I  knew  the  bearings  of  the  hut   and  hn«,  t«  „  * 

fttltdrpot ""'.  '"""'!:i^  '^^  exi^^'eirht'r^eTpX' 

iLf  K-ff  ^  •  '"ll"*™^'^  *°  8"*  *°  tl^^  hut  at  10  P.M.  in  a  sordv 
rost-bitten  condition,  almost  too  tired  to  move.  We  were  a^^ 
to  get  ourselves  some  hot  food,  however,  and  m  oToon^l 
right  again.  I  mention  the  incident  merely  to  show  how  oof 
.  antly  one  has  to  be  on  guard  against  the  onsChte  of^" 
elements  in  the  mhospitable  regions  of  the  south 
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THE  SODTHERN  JOURNEY 


Preparation:  Depot  A  laid 
Quarter!     ~ 


Krst  Davi  of  the  March  from  Winter 

Start  from  Hut  Point,  November  3 


Bt  the  middJe  of  September  a  good  supply  of  provisions,  oil,  and 
^  had  been  stored  at  Hut  Point.  All  the  supplies  required  for 
the  southern  journey  had  been  taken  there,  in  order  that  the  start 
might  be  made  from  the  most  southern  base  available.  Durine 
this  period,  while  the  men  were  gaining  experience  and  getting  into 
training,  the  pomes  were  being  exercised  regularly  along  the  sea 
loe  from  winter  quarters  across  to  Cape  Same,  and  I  was  more 
,  ftan  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  they  did  their  work.    I  felt 

'i  that  the  little  animals  were  going  to  justify  the  confidence  I  had 

reposed  in  them  when  1  had  brought  them  all  the  way  from 
Manchuria  to  the  bleak  Antarctic.  I  tried  the  ponies  with  loads 
of  varymg  weights  in  order  to  ascertain  as  closely  as  possible  how 
.luoh  they  could  haul  with  maximum  efficiency,  and  after 
watching  the  results  of  the  experiments  very  carefully  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  load  of  650  lb.  per  pony  should  be  tl.o 
maximum.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the  animals  were  overloaded 
their  speed  would  be  reduced,  so  that  there  would  be  no  gain  to 
us,  and  if  we  were  to  accomplish  a  good  journey  to  the  south  it 
was  important  that  they  should  not  be  tired  out  in  the  earl-,- 
stages  of  the  march  over  the  Barrier  surface.  The  weight  I  havo 
mentioned  was  to  include  that  of  the  "ledge  itself,  which  was 
about  60  lb. 

When  the  question  of  weight  came  to  be  considered  I  cou'd 
realise  the  scnousness  of  the  loss  of  the  four  ponies,  during  tlio 
winter.  It  was  evident  that  we  would  be  male  to  take  with  m 
towards  the  Pole  as  much  food  as  I  would  have  liked. 

I  decided  to  place  a  depot  one  hundred  geographical  miles 
south  of  the  Discovery  winter  quarters,  the  depot  to  consist  of 
pony  maize.    The  party,  consisting  of  Adams,  J'tarshaU.  Wild, 
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Marston.  Joyce  and  myself,  left  Cape  Royds  on  September  22 
with  a  load  of  about  170  lb.  per  man.  and  the  motor-car  towed 
the  sledges  as  far  as  Inaccessible  Island,  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
miles  an  hour.  We  took  two  tents  and  two  three-man  sleepinK- 
bags,  for  we  expected  to  meet  very  low  temperatures  I  had 
decided  to  take  neither  ponies  nor  dogs,  so  we  took  the  sledges 
on  ourselves,  travelling  over  a  fairly  good  surface  as  far  as 
the  Dmcovery  hut,  where  we  passed  the  first  night.  The  journey 
was  a  severe  one,  for  the  temperature,  at  times,  got  down  to 

Z^T  r?     *;^  ZlIT^^  *•'''  "»»'"  depot  in  latitude 

79  36  South,  longitude  168"  East,  on  October  6.    This  we  called 

Depot  A."    It  was  marked  with  an  upturned  sledge  and  a 

A\^^,i  °",  *  ''*'"''°°  '■"d-  "^^^  deposited  a  gallon  tin  of  oU 
and  187  lb.  of  pony  maize  so  that  oar  load  would  be  oonsiderablv 
reduced  for  the  first  portion  of  the  jouriey  when  we  started  south. 
Ihe  weather  was  very  severe  on  the  return  journey  and  we  did  not 
re«!h  the  old  Discovery  winter  quarters  until  October  13  Wo 
had  been  tewnty-one  davs  out,  but  had  been  able  to  march  only 
on  fourteen  and  ah.  J!  days.  The  next  day  we  started  for  Cape 
Koyds  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  motor-car  a  mile 
and  a  haU  south  of  Cape  Bame.  The  sledges  were  soon  hitched 
?°'  n  ^  1^1  '^'"'^  triumphantly  to  winter  quarters— having 
travelled  320  statute  miles  since  September  22 

During  our  absence  the  Northern  Party  consisting  of  Professor 
David,  Mawson,  and  Mackay,  had  started  on  the  journey  that  was 
to  result  in  the  attainment  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  I  had 
^id  good-bye  to  Professor  David  and  his  two  companions  on 
September  22  and  we  did  not  meet  again  until  March  1  1909 
iourn      **'  ""■  '''*  ^"'^essor  tells  the  story  of  the  Northern 

The  Southern  Party  was  to  leave  winter  quarters  on  Octobt  r  29  3 
>o  on  the  return  of  the  party  from  Depot  A  we  commenced  final 
preparations  for  the  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  I  decided 
that  four  men  should  go  south,  I  myself  to  be  one  of  them,  and 
that  we  should  take  provisions  for  ninety-one  days  :  this  amount 
of  food  with  the  other  equipment  would  bring  the  load  per  pony 
u^,  r  ^^.'^^'^''*  ^"^  ^  '•'^  maximum  safe  load,  kriy  in 
1J07  I  had  proposed  that  party  shr>uld  travel  to  the  east 

Kross  the  Barrier  surface  .Is  King  ^ward  VU  Land  but 

toe  accidents  that  had  left  w  m  only  four  ponies  caused  me  to 
abandon  this  project.  The  ponies  would  have  to  go  south  the 
motor-car  would  not  travel  oa  the  Barrier,  and  the  dogs  wer« 
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fequired  for  the  southern  depot  journey.  I  deemed  it  h«<:  t^ 
oonfino  the  efforts  of  the  .ledgfng-parties  t^  the  two  Pol J^ 
Geographical  and  Magnetie.  and  to  send  a  third  party  into  the 
western  mountains  with  the  object  of  studying  geological  con- 
ditions and.  in  particular,  of  searching  for  fossils  *       »"*'  °°'^' 

VVi  d.    A  support, ng.party  was  to  accompany  us  for  a  cert^n 
distance  in  order  that  we  might  start  fairly  fLh  from  a  p^ t 
Wond  the  rougli  ,co  off  Minna  Bluff,  and  we  would  take  the  fou 
pjrues  and  four  sledges.  <"■"  i.uo  tout 

Arrangements  were  made  for  sending  out  a  party  earlv  in 
December  to  lay  a  depot  for  the  Northern  Party  When  thU^had 
been  done,  tlie  same  party  would  proceed  to  the  western  mountain 
?o°vi'''""'"'^.  'f^  '*!?•  "  '^'^'  P»rty.  under  the  comma^^f 
.fZ' ,  n°  '^^  "  ''TV""*'  **'"•«'  ^'"ff  containing  sufficien 
stores  for  the  return  of   the  Southern  Party  from  that  pofnt 

I^'l?""°  f  ^f  T  ^"/^'"■^  to  H"t  Point,  reload  its  sledg^eTnd 
mareh  out  to  the  depot  a  second  time,  there  to  await  the  frriy^ 
of  the  Southern  Party  uiitU  February  10,  1909.     If  the  Southern 
Party  had  not   .rrived  by  that  date  Joyce  and  his  comnaSo^ 
were  to  go  back  to  Hut  Point  and  thence  to  the  sWp  "°'°I"^°'" 
_   Before  my  departure  from  winter  quarters  on  the  southern 
jrZt  J1   '"I,'"^f^i.°"«  ^\l'-h  provided  for  the  conclusion  o" 
the  work  of  the  Expedition  m  its  various  branches,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  men  left  m  the  Antarctic,  in  the  eveni  of  the  non- 
return of   the  Southern  Party.     I  gave  Murray  eomWnd  of 
the   Expedition    m    my  absence  and  full  instructions.     The 
trials  of    the  motor-ear  in  the   neighbourhood   of   the  winter 
quarters  had  proved  that  it  could  not  travel  over  a  softZ^. 
Burfaoe,  and  the  depot  journey  had  shown  me  that  the  surface  of 
the  Barrier  was  covered  with  soft  anew,  much  softer  and  heavier 
than  It  had  been  m  1902,  at  the  time  of  the  Discovery  exn^Ttl^l 
In  fact  I  was  satisfied  that  with  the  Barrier  in  its^n  St LT 
no  whee  ed  vehicle  could  travel  over  it.    The  wheels  would 
simply  sink  m  until  the  body  of  the  car  rested  on  the  sno«-v 
'!?"!!;  *i^^'  ^'^1  """^^  alterations  in  the  wheels  and  we  S 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  car  to  an  absolute  minimum  by  the 
removal  of  every  unnecessary  part,  but  still  it  could  do  little  on 

weight  behind,  for  the  driving  wheels  would  simply  scoop  his 

futh  broad,  spiked  dri viug-whec  U,  might  have  enabled  us  to  c.t 
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the  Mr  orer  lome  of  th«  mff  ...^         .  "' 

not  Ut«  been  .^Ms^'o^^ont^^S' ''""!!".  •<l»'P««nt  would 
change,  would  occupy  C^„°eh  S     ifJ'^'  ""»  '~°«»nt 

^i'^uSeitd-w-trJuS^^^^^^^ 
t.on   rom  the  experienceTp^^^a'^!"Z{".-°'' "'*^"' '"^''™«- 
on  a  daily  ration  of  34  oz.  per  Cr  theW   °!"e    ^^°  '^'^'"^^ 
earned  on  the  basis  of  suMlicrfor'mwl       "if'^*"*  °'  '""'^  t°  be 
fore  be  Tpj  lb.    The  stapfe  items  we™t,T  v^'  .^°"'''  """"^ 
mican.    The  biscuits,  »,  I  have^^    *°  ^  ^«<=""«  »nd  Pem- 
25  per  cent,  of  plasmon  S  and^LT"^  °^  wheatmeal  \rith 
d,d  not  contain  mo™  than  3  ^^^  ee„t  ^f^l"  "'"'I^  'J""  they 
had  been  supplied  by  Beauva^^f  n        r***'-     ^«  Pemmioan 
the  finest  beef,  drie5^aTCde^^^,"^Jl8«»'  »"d  co':^isted  cS 
added.    It  contained  onW  s^I  ^^  ^.^'  '^^"t-  °^  ^^f-fa* 
effort  of  the  polar  explorer  is  to""     Percentage  of  water.    The 


Pemmioan 
Emergency  ration 
Biscuit 

Ciieese  or  chocolate 

Cocoa 

Plasmon 

Sugar 

Quaker  Oats 


0«. 
7.8 
1.5 
16.0 
2.0 
.7 
1.0 
4.3 
1.0 

34.0 


a^ar ■  wl^TaC  '^oT  --'f^  -  ^^  the  ^ 
four  men.    The  salt  »n^^  """"^  ^^  tea  per  dav  for  fl2 

b.|  to  last  on'e'';:iinoro7tirbi:S^"  £«">  ea'c\' 
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thickening  the  boosh,  the  amount  lo  used  to  be  doduotod  from 
the  ordinary  allowance  of  biscuit. 

Ererytliing  was  ready  for  the  start  on  the  journey  toworda  the 
Pole  as  the  end  of  October  approached,  and  we  looked  fomard 
wiih  keen  anticipation  to  the  venture.  Tlie  lupporting-party 
was  to  consist  of  Joyce,  Marston,  Priestley,  Armytage,  anil 
Bmoklehurst,  and  was  to  accompany  us  for  ten  days.  Uay  was 
to  hare  been  a  member  of  this  party,  but  he  damaged  his  fm.t 
while  tobogganing  down  a  slope  at  the  winter  quarters,  and  had 
to  stay  behind.  The  weather  was  not  very  good  during  our  la»ti 
days  at  the  hut,  but  there  were  signs  that  summer  was  approacli- 
ing.  The  ponies  were  in  good  condition.  We  spent  the  last 
few  days  overhauling  the  sledges  and  equipment,  and  makitig 
sure  that  everything  was  sound  and  in  its  right  place.  In  tha 
evwungs  we  wrote  letters  for  those  at  home,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  event  of  our  not  returning  from  the  unknown  regions  into 
which  we  hoped  to  penetrate. 

Events  of  the  southern  journey  were  recorded  day  by  day  in 
the  diary  I  wrote  during  the  long  march.  I  read  this  diary 
when  we  had  got  back  to  civilisation,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that-  to  rewrite  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  special 
flavour  which  it  possesses.  It  was  written  under  conditions  of 
much  difficulty,  and  often  of  great  stress,  and  these  co-iditions  I 
believe  it  reflects.  I  am  therefore  publishing  the  diary  with  only 
such  minor  amendments  in  the  phraseology  as  are  necessary  jn 
order  to  make  it  easily  understood.  The  reader  will  understand 
that  when  one  is  writing  in  a  sleeping-bag,  with  the  temperature 
very  low  and  food  rather  short,  a  good  proportion  of  the  "  ofn," 
"  ands  "  and  "  thes  "  get  left  out.  The  story  will  probably 
seem  bald,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  faithful  record  of  what  oocurnil. 
I  nill  deal  more  fully  with  some  aspects  of  the  journey  in  a  latrr 
chapter.  The  altitudes  given  in  the  diary  were  calculated  at  t  iie 
time,  and  were  not  always  accurate.  The  corrected  altitudes  nre 
given  on  the  map  and  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  book.  J  he 
distances  were  calculated  by  means  of  a  sledge-meter,  checkal 
by  observations  of  the  sun,  and  are  approximately  accurate. 

October  29,  1908.  A  glorious  day  for  our  start;  brilli-int 
■anahine  and  a  cloudless  sky,  a  '  wind  from  the  north,  in  fai  t, 
everything  that  could  conduce  to  an  auspicious  beginning.  We 
had  breakfast  at  7  a.m.,  and  at  8.30  the  sledges  that  the  motor  wai 
to  haul  to  Glacier  Tongue  were  taken  down  by  the  penguin  rookery 
«nd  over  to  the  rough  ice.    At  9.30  a.m.  the  supporting-party 
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l^r;.,.  ^'"J  '"'"'f  •  "'"  '"^''y''""  was  feeble  in  corapiri8,.n 

dH-elling.  yet  we  were  and  at  leaving  it.    Last  niuht  •»  ^^.. 
.Uting  at  dinner  the  evening  sun  enl,r«i  Sll^Jugl'l^e^tiir; 
and  a  circle  of  l.ght  shone  on  the  picture  of  the  Queen.    Sou. 
■t  moved  across  and  lit  up  the  photograph  of  hi.^  e«ty    I  0 

^TL*  t?Jf  r^"*,  ■".•■"•"  "'  8'^  '""''-  '"'  °nly  on  that  day 
and  at.  that  particular  time  could  this  have  happened   !ir..l  to 

!.  H  K  ;f •  ^'  ^°  *•*'•  ''•  '°°'  *''"'»y  »"d  Roberts,  and  ;,K^d 
left,  bad  done  for  me  all  that  men  could  do  in  their  own  particul  r 

clasp  of  the  hands  moans  more  than  many  woids,  and  as  vC 
turned  to  acknowledge  their  cheer  and  saw  them  sta^d'ng  o"  the 
^  by  the  famihar  cliffs,  I  felt  that  we  must  try  to  do  w^for   1  0 
u  !^,*''*'^  °"^  concerned  in  the  expedition 

U^.^^  "'^  ^^1  T"«  ^"'  *"  "^o"  »•''«"  Socks  went  dead 
lame.    This  was  a  bad  shock,  for  Quan  had  for  a  full  wJt  i,»„ 
the  s,„e.    We  had  thought  that^ur  tr^^bt  J^L^rluo" 

.  e.  Ve  had  to  go  on,  and  I  trust  that  in  a  few  davs  he  w^l  b^ 
Ml  right.  I  shall  not  start  from  our  depot  at  Hut  Point  u^t  ho 
.s  better  or  until  I  know  actually  what  is  going  to  happen      The 

burth!^    '^^'  °'  ^l^°  '"■  "•°  """'"J  '"^i"^'  "'^t'^"  fore  easily 

At  1  P.M.  we  halted  and  fed  the  ponies.    As  we  sat  close  fo 

eXe'with^  sledge  Grisi  suddenly  iLhed  out,  and  sTritoTti: 

nch«  I  I     '  ^^°!i  '^^'^  ^^""^^  J"='  below  the  knee.    Xh  co 

andenj^fv'  T**  '^%"°^  '^"'^'^  '"''^^  ^battered  his  knee' cap 

went  on  and  at  2.30  p.m.  arrived  at  the  sledges  which  had  aonl 
ZliTT  .I'^'^r^fy-  ^■"«'  "  *e  car  came^long  a?tcr  haC 

the  othe^^!!  ^f^  ""''v'^'y  ''"^''^  '"  '*"'^'  soft  snow  ■■  ith 
tbo  other  sledges,  the  oar  bei.g  helped  by  the  supporting.pa   y 
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<ra8«mg  to  Ada.n.,  «l.o  wo.  leadinR  CliinM..n.  and  «ent  bLt 

or  the  other     \Ve  «id  good-bye  to  Day.  and  he  went  back.  wUh 

tei^r'tak'      ^'^'^«''""'  '""l''"8  Wm.  lor  hi.  foot  wai  .iul 

We  got  to  the  wuth  lide  of  OUoier  Tongue  at  4  f  u    and  aftrr 

har"^wltT'f '^^  V""f  "P  ">"  '»'"" '"  "'«  St     It  Ja 

.Mc?  work  but  we  each  took  turn,  at  the  crusher,  and  by  8pm 

l.«d  ground  .ufficiont  maize  for  the  journey.    It  «  no«  U  p  m 

«nd  a  h.gh  warm  ».>„  i,  ahining  down,  the^day  calm  and  cfoar' 

U  e  had  hoosh  at  0  p.m.    Adams'  leg  i.  very  .tiff  and  «oro     X^,o 

horse,  are  fairly  quiet,  but  Quan  h^  begun  hi»  old  trick,  and  » 

M^l^t  '*"""•    \»"»' ""d  ^"^  wire  ^pe  if  thi.  gc;^  o„    '^  " 

At  laat  we  are  out  on  the  long  trail,  after  four  y^an.'  thou-^I.t 

There  are  number,  of  aeal.  lying  close  to  our  camp.    Thcv  aro 
nearly  al  females,  and  wUl  .oon  have  young.     Erebus  i.  cmUtf,  ! 

old  crater  can  be  .een  plan  y.    It  i.  a  merev  tb^t  Aa„„ 
bctterto-night      I  canno?  imagine  what  LruTd  Uve  dot"/ 1" 
ad  been  knocked  out  for  the  southern  journey,  his  interest   , 
the  expedition  has  been  so  intense.    Temperature  plus  2"  Fa h 
distance  for  the  day,  14J  miles  ^  ' 

«ta^^*^-,'^«"i"/°'°'-    Another  gloriously  ane  day     Wo 

handle  cooking  vessels  w-ithout  "  burning  "one's  Cm  on  t 
frozen  metal     I  was  glad  to  see  all  the  ^nies  so  weU  7or  U,  re 

teketdoltht'i:  h^-'^l'f '  f  "*"«  "-^'«h'-     Q-.  -  m 
take  »  delight  m  biting  his  tether  when  any  one  is  lookinir  for  I 
pu    my  head  out  of  the  tent  occasionally  during   he  mZ  to  L 

uis  rope.    At  other  times  they  were  all  quiet. 

1  3olTTlTr"7\}^'f  ^"^^  "=  •  ""'«  '"""We.  and  at 
l.dU  P.M.  readied  Castle  Rock,  travelling  at  one  mile  aiJd  three- 
quarters  per  hor.r.     There  I  chang«l'my  slcd^i' t^'"^ 
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Marehall  s  sledge  with  Ouan  fn    '""r  .,.■  .  . 

it,  the  surface  being  very  soft    .T  ""^  'f  ' '"«  '"'«'  ^°'^  ot 
i-t  as  easily  and  af  3%;:^;;,7:rH.^,^^;-Pf  \d  R^ 
ponies,  and  had  tea.     There  «^  *",:"«  ^'Jt^'oint,  tethered  the 

the  supporting-party  came  un    'w'^k"  '"'^  '■'"^-    ^t  S  p.m. 

thehut.butthesupportZZv^^^""-*^'^'*^^''  '»  «>««P  *" 
vezyspot  where  the'ft-,^?^^,'^^^,^^^:"*  '"  '^e  tent  at  the 
I  am  going  back  to  the  Tong^lt^^^t^  T'^Jf'^''"'''' 
8upportmg-party  elected  to  sleen  out  wl^  l^  ^'^^'"-  ^^^e 
we  of  the  southern  party  vriU  not  ha™  -^  t"?^  ^ V"  ''■"'»«'>  >"■* 
for  some  months  to  com^^o  ^1  male  T^"^  T^^^'^'  °"  ^'^^^ 
the<UMsout.  Wild  Wiled  a  sLfo/fr",.^^Vf^  We  swept 
liver  at  the  seal  hole   so  to  ™^  ^^  '°^*'  """J  «»shed  the 

Haifa  tin  of  jatisalJlhrfor:  ^^  "'"  ''''^^  "  8ood  feed 
sledging  appitite.  an?,^  „«  1  °' °"  ""»"  *°  ^t  ^hen  he  has  a 
there  will  be  no  more  of  thetelurrir  f/'''  .'f  ''''^"  '^^  ^t''^ 
-.^ Our  march  was  ni^TaZf  r^t^d^r  Mt'^ 

littledrift.  Iwantedtoc^sstoGtct''T'  ''"'  ^1!"•*  ''"^  ^'"' 
and  Chinaman.  ''"''*'^  -"^""S^^  with  Quan.  Grisi, 

unS"ei  tt  b^a^-LZe^aSr  ^1  ^^°r°".--^'^'«  -<' 
we  got  under  wly,  QuMTpSour^lf  *"''''  ""^  at  3.30  p.m. 
covered  the  eight  mjUes  and  a  half  to  pT"*  ^^''''P'n^"'-  We 
hours,andaslfonndnome8salfm  ',..  r.''  ^°"8"*  ^  t'^'^* 
■^kod  to  be  sent  do,^  T  co^fw"."':^ " ''"*^  "°' 'he  gear  I  had 

and  so  decided  to  wZTk  on  Xr  H  "^1  ^'"""'"K  ">««  »'««. 

ailes  in  three  hours  ^riWufaTr'^P  I  '"'''"^  "'^  *'«1^» 
covered  the  twenty-th^  2le«  h^^  ^°^^  "'  ""^O'  »°d  ^d 
Roydainsix  hoursf  zna^hi^  tie    X-  °'"'  ""^  ^^^ 

me,  and  were  glad  to  hear  that  lial/nrSo  1"'^™^,*°  ««« 
I  turned  n  at  2  A  M  for  «.  f»»  C„  -^lams  and  Socks  were  better, 
hard  with  thick  drift  H^^h!      ^I  H^'P"    ^'  '""^  l^"  Wowing 

'  !<^ft  Cape  Rovds  ar^TT'  Jh        "^^  ^J^^^''  ''^^"y  '^nd. 


I "  twenty  minut^p^ l^'  *"'*.''™^«<1 "« Inaccessible  Island 
I  ^P^^'^'ett-haTing  covered  a  distance  of  eight 
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miles.  The  car  was  running  very  well.  Then  off  Tent  Island 
we  left  the  car,  and  hauled  the  sledge,  with  the  wire  rope,  &c., 
round  to  our  camp  off  Glacier  Tongue.  Got  under  way  at  10  a.m., 
and  reached  Hut  Point  at  2  p.m.,  the  ponies  pulling  600  and 
550  lb.  each.  Grisi  bolted  with  his  sledge,  but  soon  stopped. 
The  ponies  pulled  very  well,  with  a  bad  light  and  a  bad  surface. 
We  arranged  tlie  packing  of  the  sledges  in  the  afternoon,  but  we 
are  held  up  beeauBe  of  Socks.  His  foot  is  seriously  out  of  order. 
It  is  almost  a  disaster,  for  we  want  every  pound  of  hauling 
power.  This  evening  it  is  snowing  hard,  with  no  wind.  Adams' 
leg  is  much  better.  Wild  noticed  a  seal  giving  birth  to  a  pu]i. 
The  baby  measured  3  ft.  10  in.  in  length,  and  weighed  50  lb.  I 
turned  in  early  to-night,  for  I  had  done  thirty-nine  miles  in  thu 
last  twenty-four  hours. 

November  2.  Dull  and  snowy  during  the  early  hours  of  to-day. 
When  we  awoke  we  found  that  Quan  had  bitten  through  his  tether 
and  played  havoc  with  the  maize  and  other  fodder.  Directly 
he  saw  me  coming  down  the  ice-foot,  he  started  off,  dashing  from 
one  sledge  to  another,  tearing  the  basfi  to  pieces  and  trampling 
the  food  out.  It  was  ten  minutes  before  we  caught  him.  Luckilv 
one  sledge  of  fodder  was  untouched.  He  pranced  round,  kicked 
up  his  heels,  and  showed  that  it  was  a  deliberate  piece  of  do- 
structiveness  on  his  part,  for  he  had  eaten  his  fill.  His  distended 
appearance  was  obviously  the  result  of  many  pounds  of  maize. 

In  the  afternoon  three  of  the  ponies  hauled  the  sledges  with 
their  full  weights  across  the  junction  of  the  sea  and  t'.'^  Barrier 
ice,  and  in  spite  of  the  soft  snow  they  pulled  splendidly.  We  are 
now  all  ready  for  a  start  the  first  thing  to-morrow.  Socks  seems 
much  better,  and  not  at  all  lame.  The  sun  is  now  (9  p.m.)  shining 
gloriously,  and  the  wind  has  dropped,  all  auguring  for  a  fine  day 
to-morrow.  The  performance  of  the  ponies  was  most  satisfactory, 
and  if  they  will  only  continue  so  for  a  month,  it  will  mean  a  lot  to 
us.    Adams'  leg  is  nearly  all  right. 

Novtmber  3.  Started  at  9.30  from  Hut  Point,  Quan  pulling 
660  lb.,  Grisi  615  lb..  Socks  600  lb.,  and  Chinaman  600  lb.  I'ivo 
men  hauled  660  lb.,  153  lb.  of  this  being  pony  feed  for  our  party. 
It  was  a  beautifully  fine  day,  but  we  were  not  long  under  way 
^\  hen  we  found  that  the  surface  was  terribly  soft,  the  ponies  at 
times  sinking  in  up  to  their  bellies  and  always  over  their  hocks. 

We  picked  up  the  other  sledges  at  the  Barrier  junction,  and 
Brocklehurst  photographed  us  all,  with  our  sledge-flags  flying 
and  the  Queen's  Union  Jack,    At  10.50  we  left  the  sea  ice,  uud 
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instead  of  finding  the  Barrier  surface  better,  discovered  that  the 
snow  was  even  softer  than  earlier  in  the  day.  The  ponies  pulkd 
iiagmficently  and  the  supporting-party  toiled  on  painfully  in 
their  wake.  Every  hour  the  pony  leaders  changed  places  with 
the  sledge-haulers.  At  1  p.m.  the  advance-party  with  the  poni,>s 
pitched  camp  and  tethered  out  the  ponies,  and  soon  lunch  w.w 
under  way,  consisting  of  tea  with  plasmon,  plasmon  biiicuito,  an.i 
cheese.  At  2.30  we  struck  camp,  the  supporting-pr.rty  with  the 
inan-sledge  going  on  in  advance,  while  the  others  with  the  ponies 
did  the  camp  work.  By  4  p.m.  the  surface  had  improved  hi 
].laoe8,  so  that  the  men  did  not  break  through  the  crust  so  often 
but  It  was  ]ui,t  as  hard  work  as  ever  for  the  ponies.  The  weather 
kept  beautifully  fine,  with  a  slight  south-east  wind.  The  weather 
bidea  of  the  pomes  were  quite  dry,  but  their  lee  sides  were  frosted 
with  congealed  sweat.  Whenever  it  came  to  our  turri  to  pull  wt- 
perspired  freely.  As  the  supporting-party  are  not  travelling  at 
fast  as  the  ponies,  we  have  decided  to  take  them  on  only  for  two 
more  days,  and  then  we  of  the  Southern  Party  will  carry  the 
remainder  of  the  pony  feed  from  their  sledge  on  our  baelu  So 
to-morrow  morning  we  will  depot  nearly  100  lb.  of  oil  and  pro- 
visions, which  wiU  lighten  .  'oad  on  the  supporting-party'a 
sledge  a  good  deal.  ' 

We  camped  at  6  p.m.,  and  ..ver  feeding  the  ponies,  had  our 
dirmer,  consisting  of  pemmican,  emergency  ration,  plasmon 
biscuits  and  plasmon  cocoa,  followed  by  a  smoke,  the  most  ideaJ 
smoke  a  man  could  wish  for  after  a  day's  sledging.  As  there  is 
now  plenty  of  biscuit  to  spare,  we  gave  the  gallant  little  ponies  a 
good  feed  of  them  after  dinner.  They  are  now  comfortably  stand- 
ing m  the  sun,  with  the  temperature  plus  14°  Fahr.  and  occa- 
sionally pawing  the  snow.  Grisi  has  dug  a  large  hole  already  in 
tiie  soft  surface.  We  have  been  steering  a  south-east  course  all 
day,  keeping  well  to  the  north  of  White  Island  to  avoid  the 
crevasses.  Our  distance  for  the  day  is  12  miles  (statute)  300  yards 
Aovcmber4:.  Started  at  8.30  this  morning  ;  fine  weather  but 
bjiii  light.  Temperature  plus  9"  Fahr.  We  wore  goggles  as 
iuready  we  are  feeling  the  trying  light.  The  supporting-party 
ttirted  first,  and  with  an  improved  surface  during  the  morning 
tliey  kept  ahead  of  the  ponies,  who  constantly  broke  through  the 
<  rust.  As  soon  as  we  passed  the  end  of  White  Island,  the  surface 
became  softer,  and  it  was  trying  work  for  both  men  and  ponies 
However,  we  did  9  miles  600  yards  (statute)  up  to  1  p.m.,  the 
bupportmg-party  going  the  whole  time  witlmut  bcin"  reUeved 
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S^fariSni"  ^;^.}>^''/^^<'f^  by  newly  100  lb.,  as  wi  de  Doted 
that  amount  of  oil  and  provision  last  night.  In  the  aftemom^ 
the  surface  was  still  softer,  and  when  wo  Smie  to  camp  aX  m 
the  ponies  were  plainly  tired.  The  march  for  the  day  was  16 
mJe^  600  yards  (statute),  over  fourteen  mUes  geograpbUtitt 

Bon^  T^''  ''°  ""l^^^  "^""^  '^°"  *°  be%lL^  with  the 
arr^m     P  «"PP°f.>"8-P^rty  pulled  haid.    The  cloud  mlled 

ZfL*^  T'^^'  ^""^J"'^  '°  *^«  «°"'*>-  I  -"^  «t^nn«  about 
east-south-east  to  avoid  the  crevasses  off  White  Island,  but 

^T^^  '"'  ^^i°!J'^J^^*-  "^^  fi^^  °"'  Po^i"""  to-night 
from  bearings,  and  find  that  we  are  thirty-four  mUes  south  of  CTpe 
Koyds.    Every  one  la  fit  and  well.  *^ 

November  5.  On  turning  out  this  morning,  we  found  the 
weather  overcast,  with  slight  snow  falling  and  only  a  few  land! 
marks  ^sible  to  the  north,  nothing  to  the  south.  We  gorunder 
ThLti  ■''■''■if^?^  ^y  ""'"P""-  The  light  was  so  bad  that 
mucrf^Th"!"''*  "°*  ^-T"'  '^°''^^  "^  '^' ''"«'  tbere  was  not 
wa™  h!?^?  """  *  thick  coating  of  fallen  snow.  The  surface 
Tn  f  r^  w^  J?°"^^  ^"^  °'*°-  Tbe  ponies  struggled  gamely 
on  through  the  tiring  morning,  and  we  camped  for  luLh  at 

at  2  15  P  J7n^  "'  ""'''  i^  y*-^'-  ^^''  l^n-'b  we  started 
hlTw^  -n  drmng  snow,  but  our  steering  was  very  wild.  We 
«f^ir  r'""^  "  south-east  course  all  the  morning,  but  in  the 
afternoon  the  course  wm  a  devious  one.  Suddenly  Marshall,  who 
was  leading  Grisi,  got  his  legs  into  a  crevasse,  and  Grisi  klso" 
they  recovered  themselves,  and  Marshall  shouted  out  to  me     I 

off  ??!^  ""^  T  "^^  '^^^*  *°  ^^  "^sistance  in  getting  the  sledge 
off  thesno«  ndge  covering  the  chasm.  The  crevass!  was  about 
h.  il^  '-A,'  "y  V^"^  ^dening  out  below.  No  bottom  could 
^ont^*  ,?^^u°*'^''*'°°^'"°°^^-^«''t  by  south-east.  I 
at  once  alter^  the  oou.se  to  east,  but  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 

sZZ  '^•/''•tTif  "'^  ^^^'^^  8°*  into  a  narro^v  lir^l°lol 
~T^^      r*^^^  ^f'^P-  '°  '"^*  ""«•  *be  weather  cleared  and 

TpM^f.  J°""  '^"^  "*  !!!'  '"^^''^  P°«'«°°-  This  was  at 
for  the  *^°  "I'ff^  ""ter  woordmg  0  miles  1200  yards  (statute) 
L  H^t-^^i;  i  */•"■  '* '"n^enoed  to  drift  and  blow,  and  i 
u  blowing  hard  and  gustily  now.  It  is  very  unfortunate  to  be 
^f^^l'^"^^'  ^"*  ^  *™''*  ""'*  '*  ^"  blow  itself  out  to-^ght 
Z  r^t  w  '"™''-  ."^^  P°'^*«  ^'"  >>«  "°ne  the  worse  for 
the  rest.  We  wore  goggles  to-day,  as  the  light  was  so  bad  and 
some  of  us  got  a  touch  of  snow-blindness. 
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out  feeding  the  Si  Zt  tlT"'^?'  ""  ^y  ««•?*  whe» 
tWok  drift,  from^outh  by  4,tit'.W '"";'"«.  '  "'-"^."^h 
ike  this,  for  each  day  mwM  the  ol    '''"T.''^'"^  to  be  held  up 
eed  alone.    We  only  hXf  lie  Th:7*r  °K^  "'■  "^  P"ny 
I  can  see  that  we  must  retmch  at  eve^     J'k 'T'?/"'  '""'"'■  '"' 
to  have  enough  food  to  carry  us  th  '  ulh^  ^^T^  '^  ^^  ""  «"'"« 
one  days'  food,  but  with  careful   "!       ^^ »^rt«<>  "ith  ninety! 
sp.n  out  to  110  days.    If  J.  wi  r/^K"""""'  ^^  can  make  it 
Jt  is  God's  will.    sTme  of  Z  supporir"  '^  J"'' '»  »'>'''  '^™ » 
forany  meal  during  the  h«t  twenty  fou^^^^^^^         did  not  turn  ou* 
man  have  taken  their  feeds  ToT^JtlvT^'^-  ,  ^"*"  ""^  ^hina- 
fi-    They  all  like  Mauj^rSn  and  '  t  'u  ?"     f"*^  ^"''' ""'  '^o 
the  maize.    They  have  been  v^rt         t "'"'  "P  '"'^'"•«  touchinit 
b-^ard,  which  his  been  ^'tlnlkThaTat  ;•'*""•''"«  *'"'"  *°  '^f 
thorn  from  the  peep-holes  of  our  tents     tT'  ""  "'""'•  "°'  '"'« 
all  round  the  tents,  and  some  of  thl    .  7''"^  "™  «''''»*  dnfts 
evenmgabout5.30theweatWcreared?h';^^'r,™  ''"^'^'^-    ^hia 
men  getting  out  the  feed-boS  6  p  t  r  ""1"'^  ^'""^  ''"PP^'d. 
and  the  BluflE,  so  I  hope  th?t   tomn     "°"''*.f''°'^''°I^'^"d 
barometer  has  been  steady  all  day  at"  28  m^  wUl  be  fine.    The 
tire  up  to  18°  Fahr.,  so  it   s  oYfe  f         "- J'"'  *''°  tempera- 
«leeping-bags  each  of  us  h^  1  little  h^""'  ?'"'  '"  °'"  °n«  man 
'-T.te  and  look  at  the  pe^ate    and  C'  ^^'"^^"  """  '"^  ""^ 
read  Much  Ado  About  Nom^dTrtl^^  '"°"^'''  "'"^  Wm.    I 
I    °  "'«  Barrier  is  betterrfor  he  wir.?r^t,'°°™"«-    The  surface 
0    he  soft  snow,  and  we  ^if?  l^^  ""^^^^  '^^-J  "  great  deaj 
!    before  we  are  on  to  them.    ThisTo,.,  f    ^..'°.'''' ''"^ '''«^'««« 
Point,  and  we  are  only  t^entv  m  le«  .  ^""^^^^ay  0"t  from  Hut 
'ban  this  if  we  are  to  maScrus:  Ttt    ^^  '""''  ^o  better 
mind  the  blizzard  so  much  Swe  C 1  ''7°'"««-    I  would  not 
for  we  can  save  on  the  fo4  where^th«  ^     ■  '"'"''^'''  °""«'^««. 
November   7.    Another  .4-       ^   °®P°'"«s  must  be  fed  full 
V«-  to  brJifaTso^t^Ti'^T*'"?  '^''y-    We  got  1  ai 
'fe'redallthedriftoffoT^l^J^ '" '7«  *?  ^*»^  »*  8%.m  ^V* 
^e  runners,  finding  them  toft 'S":^*°'^"f. '^^^ 
'^th  he  assistance  of  the  suDr.nrti„        I  <=°"dition.     This  work. 
fortly  afterwards  we  got  E*'^^'  ^°^  "'  *'"  ^'^  ^■^^ 
J  pporting.party.  who  ^^'to'^l^Z'sT'^^^^od-bye  to  th^ 

*^'^-co.dbeseer..andStar---^I^H^£ii. 
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lay  a  dnad  white  wall,  with  nothing,  even  in  the  shape  of  a  cloud, 
to  guide  our  itooring.  Almost  immediately  after  we  left  we 
creased  a  crevasse,  and  before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  maze  of  them,  only  detecting  their  presence  by  thu 
ponies  breaking  through  the  crust  and  saving  themselves,  or  tlie 
man  leading  a  pony  puttiiig  his  foot  through.  The  first  onu 
Marshall  crossed  with  Grisi  was  6  ft.  wide,  and  when  I  looked  down 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  black  yawning  void.  Jiint 
after  this,  I  halted  Quan  on  the  side  of  one,  as  I  thought  in  t  lie 
uncertain  light,  but  1  found  that  we  were  standing  on  the  cruat  in 
the  centre,  so  I  very  gingerly  unharnessed  him  from  the  sleihe 
and  got  him  across.  Then  the  sledge,  with  our  three  months' 
pro'  ^ions,  was  pulled  out  of  danger.  Following  this,  Adan.i 
crot  d  another  crevasse,  and  Chinaman  got  his  forefoot  into  the 
hole  at  the  side.  I,  following  with  Quan,  also  got  into  difficulties, 
and  so  I  decided  tliat  it  was  too  risky  to  proceed,  and  we  camj]'  J 
between  two  largo  crevasses.  We  picketed  the  ponies  out  and 
pitched  one  tent,  to  wait  till  the  light  became  better,  for  we  were 
courting  disaster  by  proceeding  in  that  weather.  Tlius  emlrd 
eur  day's  march  of  under  a  mile,  for  about  1  p.m.  it  commeru  c  J 
to  snow,  and  the  wind  sprang  up  from  the  south-west  with  drift. 
Wo  pitched  our  second  tent  and  had  lunch,  consisting  of  a  pot  of 
tea,  some  chocolate  and  two  biscuits  each.  The  temperature 
was  plus  12°  Fahr.  at  noon. 

It  blew  a  little  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  hope  to  find  it  clear 
away  this  pall  of  dead  white  stratus  that  stops  us.  The  poiiica 
were  in  splendid  trim  for  pulling  this  morning,  but,  alas  !  we  liud 
to  stop.  Grisi  and  Socks  did  not  eat  up  their  food  well  at  luncli 
or  dinner.  The  temperature  this  evening  is  plus  9°  Fahr.,  .iiid 
the  ponies  feel  chilly.  Truly  this  work  is  one  demanding  the 
greatest  exercise  of  patience,  for  it  is  more  than  trying  to  havo  to 
Bit  here  and  watch  the  time  going  by,  knowing  that  each  u;iy 
lessens  our  stock  of  food.  The  supporting-party  got  under  «ay 
about  9.30  a.m.,  and  we  could  sec  them  dwindling  to  a  speck  in 
the  north.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  at  Hut  Point  in  a  roup!..'  uf 
days.  We  are  now  at  last  quite  on  our  own  resources,  and  as 
regards  comfort  in  the  tents  are  very  well  ofi,  for  with  onl}  t\'o 
men  in  each  tent,  there  is  ample  room.  Adams  is  sharini;  une 
with  me,  whilst  Marshall  and  Wild  have  the  other.  Wild  is 
cook  this  week,  so  they  keep  the  cooker  and  the  primus  lamp  in 
their  tent,  and  we  go  across  to  meals,  after  first  feeding  tli6 
ponies.    Next  week  Adams  will  be  cook,  so  the  cooking  will  be 
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ml.  tJce  tum»  with  each  other  as  tent-mates     On  thl  j 

allowance  of  tobacco  is  very  limited,  and  on  days  1  ke  these  U 
dmuppoars  rap,dly,  for  our  anxious  minds  are  Sod  smnewhJl 

NoM.  The  difficulties  of  travelling  over  snow  and  ice  in  a  bad 
■'lit  are  very  great.  When  the  light  is  diffused  by  cloids  or  nit 
It  casts  no  shadows  on  the  d.ad  white  surface,  which  cTnse.meTlv 
appoars  to  the  eye  to  be  unifurmly  level.  Often  as  w^n  arc  "d  tl^ 
sledges  would  bo  brought  up  all  standing  by  a  sa-strugus  „r  snow 
mound,  caused  by  the  wind,  and  we  would  be  Wky  ifwl  wem 
not  tnpped  up  ourselves.    Small  depressio.is  would  escape  t^.eev^ 

fc^.t    ^^.7         ■  ":t  ^°"''*  °"'^'    '"y  "top  'J"""  'vvo  of  thref 
Ind  it  .When    h  °"     '  '^'^  "°'^"'  "^'""'  conditions  is  very  greLt 
ttnd  It  IB  when  the  sun  is  covered  and  the  weather  is  thickish  th». 
now  blindness  is  produced.    Snow  blindness,  w  th  w^  i^  tf^ 
became  aoquamted  during  the  southern  journey     s  a   ve^ 

IS  run  ung  at  the  nose  ;  then  the  sufferer  begins  to  see  double 
a.>d  Ins  v«ion  gradually  becomes  blurred.  Ke  more  S^' 
rirrt''PP'^%^^'y  ■""'"•  ^'^^  tbod-vess^s  o?  the  e^^ 
arid  then  the  eyes  begin  to  water  freely  and  graduallv  close  m' 
1  he  b^t  method  of  relief  is  to  drop  some  coclrnetitrhTeye' 
Si  Older  t„*?^^  "  Tl"^"^  'Stringent,  such  as  sulphate  of  J^o* 
I^r  rl  L  ^""^  *'"  '''^^''"ded  blood-vessels.  The  only  way  to 
tha   thT'""'  '"  "'^^^  '"  ^  ^«"'  eoggles  the  whole  Wm7,a 

r  Uec  itTfhrr^.r,'  ''^  "fP"^^  *«  "^^  "^i"  oausedTy  th^ 
rouection  of  the  light  from  all  quarters.  These  gn^^les  are  mada 
^^  luat  the  violet  rays  are  cut  off,  these  rays^eifg  the  ^t 
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dangerous,  but  in  warm  weather,  when  one  is  perspiring  on 
•ccount  of  exortion  witli  the  sledges,  the  glasses  fog,  and  it  bccomra 
necessary  to  Uke  tliera  ofl  frequently  in  order  t«  wipe  th<ni. 
The  goggles  wo  used  combined  rid  and  green  glasses,  and  so  nuve 
•  yellow  tint  to  •verythirig  and  greatly  subdued  the  light.  VVIicn 
we  removed  them,  the  glare  from  the  surrounding  'vhitenosa  uoa 
intense,  and  the  only  relief  was  to  get  inside  one  of  the  tents, 
which  were  made  of  gr»«n  material,  very  restful  to  the  eyes. 
We  n<jticed  that  during  the  spring  journey,  when  the  temperature 
was  very  low  and  the  sun  was  glaring  on  us,  we  did  not  suili  r 
from  snow  blijidness.  The  glare  of  tiie  light  reflected  from  the 
snow  on  blight  days  places  a  very  severe  strain  on  tho  eyes,  fi.r 
the  ic.^  ,  of  the  sun  are  flashed  back  from  millions  of  crystals. 
The  worst  days,  a^  far  as  snow  blindness  was  concerned,  were 
when  the  sun  was  obscured,  so  that  iho  light  came  equally  from 
every  direction,  and  the  temperature  was  comparatively  high. 

November  8.  Drawn  Ik  again  I  In  our  bags  all  day, 
while  outside  the  snow  is  arifting  hard  and  blowing  freshly  ut 
times.  The  temperature  was  plus  8°  Fahr,  at  noon.  The  wi::,! 
has  not  been  really  strong;  if  it  had  been  I  believe  that  tliii 
weather  would  have  been  over  sooner.  It  is  a  sore  trial  to  om  j 
hopes  and  patience  to  lie  and  watch  the  drift  on  the  tent-side, 
and  to  know  that  our  valuable  pony  food  is  going,  and  this  withon;! 
benefiting  the  animals  themselves.  I.^deed,  Socks  and  Gum 
have  not  been  eating  well,  and  the  hard  maize  docs  not  agree  w  itii 
them.  At  lunch  we  had  only  a  couple  of  biscuits  and  scinu 
chocolate,  and  used  our  oil  to  boil  some  Maujee  ration  for  ti.o 
horaes,  so  that  they  had  a  hot  hoosh.  They  all  ate  it  readilv, 
which  is  a  comfort.  This  standing  for  four  days  in  drift  witii 
24*  of  frost  is  not  good  for  them,  and  we  are  anxiously  looking 
for  finer  weather.  To-night  it  is  clearer,  and  we  cciild  see  llio 
horizon  and  some  of  the  crevasses.  We  seem  to  bo  in  a  regiihir 
nest  of  them.  The  occupants  of  the  other  tent  have  discovered 
that  it  is  pitched  on  the  edge  of  a  previously  unseen  one.  Wa 
had  a  hot  hoosh  to-night,  consisting  of  pemmican,  with  emer- 
^noy  ration  and  the  cocoa.  This  wanned  us  up,  for  to  lie  from 
breakfast  time  at  6  a.m.  for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  without  hot 
food  in  this  temperature  is  chilly  work.  If  only  we  could  get 
under  way  and  put  some  good  marches  in,  ve  would  feel  more 
happy.  It  is  750  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  -  j  winter  quarters 
to  the  Pole,  and  we  have  done  only  fifty-one  uulea  as  yet.    But 
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•till  the  worst  will  turn  to  the  best,  I  doubt  not     Tl,„f 
explorer  needs  a  Urge  st.K-k  of  r...  nLn T,  i  "'  "  f"'»' 

A'ormAfr  0.    A  different  storv  to-dav     AVhen  —  -  i. 

.l.d«es  out  of  tbe  drift     K  U  utve  fotru  ?L","""  '^"^  '"•' 
l.ack  amo„Kst  tho  crevassVs   b,..!n)  i      .  f"*':^  ""'  '"  ""^  • 

direction  was  s„utl,-ea.st  and  north-west  h,.r.n.!"  P""'*' 

to  tlie  south  and  some  to  the  east     The™  „   """"^""^'-^'^i  r^nd 

10  trust  to  Providence  f or  « e  had  tn  ern     .T     """""^  '"'  '»  ^"' 
«  '(11  .  «  „•„  „  /"^"J-"''  "T  «e  nau  to  cross  tlicm  someHhcre     At 
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ward,  and  reiemblfd  the  lound  »nd  boti  the  effect  of  hcAvjr  gnn^ 
flring.  We  conjecture  th»t  it  wai  due  to  tome  Urge  mais  of  tl>e 
Barrier  breaking  away,  and  the  distance  muat  be  at  leant  fifty 
milei  from  where  we  are.  It  wa«  itartling,  to  «ay  the  Icaat  of  It. 
To-night  we  boiled  tome  Maujee  ration  for  the  ponies,  and  thiy 
took  this  feed  well.  It  hai  a  delioioui  smell,  and  wo  ourselv  j 
would  hare  enjoyed  it.  Quan  is  now  engaged  in  the  pleosii  : 
oooupation  of  gnawing  his  tether  rope.  I  tethered  him  up  hy 
the  hind  leg  to  prevent  bim  attacking  this  particular  thong,  but 
he  has  found  out  that  by  lifting  his  hind-Icg  he  can  reach  the  rope, 
■o  I  must  get  out  and  put  a  nose-bag  on  him.  The  temperatnro 
is  now  plus  5*  Fahr,,  but  it  feels  much  warmer,  for  there  is  a  dcwi 
I  and  the  sun  is  shining. 
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CHAPTER  xn 

BEYOND  ALL  FORMER  FOOTSTEPS 

NOTKMBKB  10  TO  DiCZMBEB  4 

Steady  Progrewi  The  Sighting  of  New  Land 
^mmbtr  10.  Got  up  to  breakfast  at  6  a.m..  and  under  way 
at  8.15  AM.  During  the  night  we  had  to  get  out  to  the  poniea. 
guan  had  eaten  away  the  straps  on  his  rug,  and  Grisi  and  Socks 
were  fighting  over  it.  Quan  had  also  chewed  Chinaman's  tether, 
and  the  latter  was  busy  at  one  of  the  sledges,  chewing  rope. 
Happily  he  has  not  the  same  mischievous  propensities  as  Quan 
BO  the  food-bags  were  not  torn  about.  All  these  things  mean 
work  for  us  when  the  day's  march  is  over,  repairing  the  damage 
done.  The  ponies  started  away  well,  with  a  good  hard  surface 
to  travel  on  but  a  bad  light,  so  we,  being  in  flnnesko,  had  frequent 
falls  over  the  sastrugi.  I  at  last  took  my  goggles  off,  and  am 
paying  the  penalty  to-night,  having  a  touch  of  snow-blindness. 
Dunng  the  morning  the  land  to  the  west  became  more  distinct, 
and  the  gomg  still  better,  so  that  when  we  camped  for  lunch, 
we  had  covered  nine  and  a  half  statute  miles.  All  the  ponies, 
eicept  Quan,  showed  the  result  of  the  Maujee  ration,  and  are 
quit«  loose.  Directly  we  started  after  lunch,  we  came  across  the 
track  of  an  Adelie  penguin.  It  was  most  surprising,  and  one 
wonders  how  the  bird  eame  out  here.  It  had  evidently  only 
passed  a  short  time  before,  as  its  tracks  were  quite  fresh.  It  had 
been  travellirg  on  ito  stomach  a  good  way,  and  its  course  was 
due  east  towards  the  sea,  but  where  it  had  come  from  v\  as  a 
mystery,  for  the  nearest  water  in  the  direction  from  which  it 
came  was  over  fifty  miles  away,  and  it  had  at  least  another  fifty 
miles  to  do  before  it  could  reach  food  and  water.  The  surface 
m  the  afternoon  became  appallingly  soft,  the  ponies  sinking  in 
np  to  their  hocks,  but  there  was  hard  snow  underneath.  A* 
0  P  M  we  camped,  with  a  march  for  the  day  of  16  miles  1550  yardt 
ilatute.  The  sun  came  out  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  turned  out 
1.10 
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«leeping-bags  inside  out  and  dried  them.    To-day's  temperat,,™ 
ranged  from  plus  3»  Falir.  in  the  morning  to  p^us  12    fX  I 
noon.    At  8  p.m.  it  was  plus  6°  Fahr.    ThfreisLwalight  nortt 
wind,  and  I  expect  Erebus  will  be  clear  soon  ;  bearingVand  anal™ 
put^us  e.xty  miles  from  our  depot.  where'Cm  lb.  of  Jy' 

ini^Zl'^  •"■  .u*  "'^.^■'^  ^^°"'  ^^  8°*  "°der  way  this  mora- 
ing,  for  dunng  the  mght  the  temperature  dropped  well  below 
zero,  and  it  was  minus  12»  when  we  got  up  and  found  our  wS 
and  all  our  gear  frozen  hard,  just  like  spring  sledging  timeT  u" 
h^  mehXf  *'^  ^'•^^S"!""''  -^-P«  tl^e  runn^rs^  rthe  sun 
n?^rl  ^V"""  r  ^}''  "PP^'  '"rf'"'*^.  »nd  «e  water  M 
run  do«7i  and  frozen  hard  during  the  night  on  the  under  sides 
ITie  surface  was  again  terribly  soft,  but  there  were  pZhTol 
«tel^  /"^.  ^'"'*"''  ""^  °°  °°«  °f  ">«««  Q"""  must  S,^ 
n  A.M.  I  thought  It  was  ust  the  balling  of  the  snow  on  his  H 
but  on  «=raping  this  off  he  still  was  kme*  Fortu^t^y  ho^et ' 
he  improved  greatly  and  was  practically  all  righrSterTunch 
^ToL  „r''*'  '''^  '"^°\'^'--y^  b=J>3  on  the  ponies'  fLt  and 
inl  ?1  °"^ 'eg"'?::  jobs  to  scrape  it  off,  before  we  hanfe  s 
up  in  the  morning.  The  snow  was  not  so  thick  on  the  s^  ce 
^e  RI,1  ™°"'  °^/  ''•'°"*  "  ^-  ""d  we  got  on    afrly^'  f 

Laving  done  Mteen  statute  miles.  After  dimier  w^  got  bS 
which  put  us  forty-seven  miles  from  our  depot.  Tdo  trustZ 
^e  weather  will  hold  up  tiU  we  reach  it.  I  is  cold  ton  h 
writing,  the  temperature  being  minus  9»  Fahr.  The  land  to  fh! 
south-south-west  is  beautifully  clear  ' 

Novemb^  13.  No  diary  yesterday,  for  I  had  a  bad  attack  of 
snow-blindness,  and  am  only  a  bit  better  to^ght  We  dfd  t 
fgafn  to-tv'dfdifr„'  °T  "^^^  "^^  °^-  fair  suSce  and' 
S  W^bet'  a'truragl'" V tnftaran^^^^  '"' 
enjoying  the  former's  nig.  ^  Th;y  Va^^eatr  ^ tSZi!;'' 

Swn  toia-'bel™"'""  '^T""'!'  ^"'''  ''"'  '"^^   temper,   u* 
down  to  12   below  zero.    The  others'  eyes  are  all  right     Wild. 
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who  hM  been  suffering,  has  been  K»,*       ""^^-TEPS  jei 

then  the  eyes  feel  full  of  erit  •  tv        .     ^^W  by  seeing  double 
.Uy  one  cannot  see  at^^!  '^1^^^ '''''?.  ^**«' ''•''*  «^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  wearing  goggles,  the  waterkenr™n^^*^™°°°'  ""ougt  I 
owing  to  the  low  tempen^ure  tt  fro    ^^«  °"'  °'  "ny  oyes.lnd 
the  weather  is  beauti?^™I"d  wl  a^ rh"*^  ^"^     However,' 
good  appetites,  too  good  in  ^^0^*1,"  ^"^^^  "  ""n  b*.  with 
allowmg  ourselves.    We  are  oS  sW  "k"""  k*  °^  ^°°^  ''^  "'e 
horse  meat  in  addition  when  the  ,^n™"*'  *""*  ^«  ^«  bave 
saved  enough  food  to  last  us  from  oSf  ^°  ""'^''-    ^«  ^ave 
where,  on  the  way  back  we  wM^,,  T    "'  ^"P"'  "'»"  the  Bluff 
to  be  laid  out  by  Joyce  durin.V'"^  "^  """"'^  ''"Po'  that  is 
pick  up  the  deport  toro™rniSn7it°:^,V.  '  '™'  ^  ^' 
f  "  *'"y  »P^k  in  this  snowy  plate  a^dtn      ,  ''^  *  '""^^-  '"'  i' 
the  nearest  land.     It  is  much  7^!'  "^""'y  ^'^^y  miJes  xrom 

the  North  Sea  with  only  fett  tlVuX' ""  r^"«  "P  »  ^^^ 

should  be  good  until  we  reach  ^edcnn^n  tu**  *''«'  travelling 
we  got  mto  the  crevasses  off  theBlug  the«?"  '^'  '^'^^  J°"™^ 
to  the  movement  of  the  ice-shrt7m„  '  ■  ""^^asses  being  due 
of  the  Bluff  reaching  out  to  the  J"'!!"^  ^S*^"**  *«  lo"g  "m 
«  much  more  maAed  the  ^hTf^'  ^'°»«  «  '^e  prfssuS 
into  hillocks  and  Zmt  Tnt„  T'^'"="  °t  '^'  Barrier  S 

sun  plays  on  these  aKe^^deSe™?-  ^t"  '^'^  «''»^' 
yy  shpperjr  surface  is  pAsI^tfd  .„Tf ^^^  '^^  '°°««  snow,  « 
bo  exercised  to  prevent  thTsl^^tw^-*  «.'^'««'  care  has  t^ 
over  100  ft.  deep.  As  one  gS^^^'^,"«  ^^  ""e  pits.  oft«^ 
disturbance  the  ridges  Be^ttenon^aJJ^T^V""^  *^«  "^  of 

P"  ed  well,  and  in  sp^oJt^Z^J^  °"  '"^'»-  The  ponTes 
'^^  ■  We  stopped  at  noouTor  W  ^^^  '""^  *^«y  8°'  onven? 
»lWude  for  latitude,  and  at  L^'"^',  '^'^  *"  ««'  «>«  sun^ 
J^«  «^.ected  to  see  thel;*t '^ihTorf  °"*  °"  P°«'*'°'^ 
but  dun^  the  afternoon  when  L  if  uT,*""""""^  morning, 
hat  our  "  ^eady  use  "  tta  ^i^kUen^h^  ?'  "  !S^'  '^^  3 
^^  ran  back  three  '^T:!':  ^t!^^' :^tT. 
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delay,  and  we  camped  at  6  p.m.  We  were  just  putting  the 
poeition  on  the  chart  after  dinner  when  Wild,  who  was  outside 
looking  through  the  Ooertz  glasses,  shouted  out  that  he  could 
■ee  the  depot,  and  we  rushed  out.  There  were  the  flag  and  sledge 
plainly  to  be  seen  through  the  glasses.  It  is  an  inunense  relief 
to  us,  for  there  is  stored  at  the  depot  four  days'  pony  feed  and  a 
gallon  of  oil.  Wo  will  sleep  happily  to-night.  The  Barrier 
surface  now  is  covered  with  huge  sastrugi,  rounded  oS  and 
running  west-south-west  and  east-north-west,  with  soft  snow 
between.  We  have  never  seen  the  surface  alike  for  two  consecu- 
tive days.  The  Barrier  is  as  way«'ard  and  as  changeful  as  tlie 
sea. 

November  15.    Another  beautiful  day.    We  broke  camp  ai 
8  A.M.,  and  reached  our  depot  at  9.20  a.m.    We  found  everything 
intact,  the  flag  waving  merrily  in  the  breeze,  the  direction  nf 
which  was  about  west-south-west.    We  camped  there  and  at 
once  prti.^>eded  to  redistribute  weights  and  to  parcel  our  provi- 
sions to  !.»:  left  there.    We  found  that  we  had  saved  enough  food 
to  allow  for  three  days'  rations,  which  ought  to  take  us  into  the 
Blufi  on  our  return,  so  we  made  up  a  bag  of  provisions  and  added 
a  little  oil  to  the  tin  wo  had  been  using  from,  leaving  half  a  gallon 
to  ti.Ke  us  the  fifty  odd  miles  to  the  Bluff  on  the  way  back.    We 
then  depotcd  our  spare  gear  and  finnesko,  and  our  tin  of  sardines 
and  pot  of  black  currant  jam.    We  had  intended  theso  provi- 
sions for  Christmas  Day,  but  the  weight  is  too  much ;   every 
ounce  is  of  importance.    We  took  on  the  maize,  and  the  ponies 
are  now  pulling  449  lb.  each.    Quan  was  pulling  469  lb.  before 
the  depot  was  reached,  so  he  had  nothing  added  to  his  load 
All  this  arranging  took  time,  and  it  was  nearly  noon  before  we 
had  finished .    We  took  an  observation  for  latitude  and  variation, 
and  found  the  latitude  to  be  79°  36'  South,  and  the  variation 
166°  East.    Had  lunch  at  noon  and  started  due  south  at  1.15 
P.M.,  the  ponies  pulling  well.    As  the  afternoon  went  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  Barrier  altered  to  thick,  crusty  snow,  with  long 
rounded  sastrugi  about  4  ft.  high,  almost  looking  like  small 
undulations,    running   south-west    to    north-west,    with   small 
sastrugi  on  top  running  west  and  east.    Camped  at  6  p.m.,  havinj 
done  12  miles  1500  yards  (statute)  to-day.    There  are  some  high, 
stratified,  light  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  first  clouds  we  have  had  for 
nearly  a  week.    The  sun  now,  at  9  p.m.,  is  beautifully  warm, 
though  the  air  temperature  is  minus  2°  Fahr.     It  is  dead  calm. 
We  are  going  to  build  a  snow  mound  at  each  camp  as  a  guide 
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to  our  homeward  track,  and  as  our  camps  wiU  onlv  ^ 

than  a  two  days'  supply     We  fdt  thlt  u         l.T  *f  '"'*  '"°'« 
ounce  of  foodlhatrc'^Jlifth^tfwe^^^^^^^ 
we  would  be  able  to  manaae  as  far^the  Rl^ff   if    k^  '•>«  depot 
the  .inter  we  had  thougft  ov^\r  pSify' ^f^ki^rZ 

:rr«x^iit:^rirwTrdrsr^^^^^^ 
r^:p^i;;:L:LSear:n.5S 

and  our  tracks  remain,  whether  the  tracks  w„,,M  H  °; 

tp— rTSer-^-  -  tS^^i^- 

to  uf  during  C^^S^m'^^r^^irs^uC^r" 
fin^'^LthUe  t^^^'raltSs^^^^r^r  f ''"^'^ 
K^^n  the'Err*"M  f  °°^  "P'  '^^''«^''  '"*"  '''^  forxTof  c^astl^ 
at  7.40  A.M.,  we  made  a  mound  of  snow  6  ft  l.,vA   .»  j 

uorcn  west.    The  temperature  to-night  is  minus  5°  Pahr.,  but 
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it  being  dead  calm  we  feel  quite  warm.  A  hot  sun  duriiig  the 
day  dried  our  reindeer  skin  sloepmg-bags,  the  water,  or  rather 
ice,  all  drying  out  of  them,  so  we  sleep  in  dry  bags  again.  It 
has  been  a  wonderful  and  suooessful  week,  so  different  to  this 
time  six  years  ago,  when  I  was  toiling  along  five  miles  a  day 
over  the  same  ground.  To-night  one  can  see  the  huge  mountaia 
range  to  the  south  of  Bame  Inlet.  In  order  to  further  eoonomise 
food  we  are  saving  three  lumps  of  sugar  each  every  day,  so  in 
time  we  will  have  a  fair  stock.  The  great  thing  is  to  advance 
our  food-supply  as  far  south  as  possible  before  the  ponies  give 
out.  Every  one  is  in  splendid  health,  eyes  all  right  again,  and 
only  minor  troubles,  such  as  split  lips,  which  do  not  allow  us  to 
laugh.  Wild  steered  all  day,  and  at  every  hourly  halt  I  put  tlie 
compass  down  to  make  the  course  we  are  going  straight  as  a  die 
to  the  south.  Chinaman,  or  "The  Vampire,"  as  Adams  calls 
him,  is  not  so  fit ;  he  is  stiff  in  the  knees  and  has  to  be  hauled 
along.  Quan,  alias  "  Blossom,"  is  Al,  but  one  cannot  leave  him 
for  a  moment,  otherwise  he  would  have  his  harness  chewed  up. 
Within  the  last  week  he  has  had  the  greater  part  of  a  horse- 
cloth, about  a  fathom  of  rope,  several  pieces  of  leather,  and  odds 
and  ends  such  as  a  nose-bag  buckle,  but  his  digestion  is  marvellous, 
and  he  seems  to  thrive  on  his  strange  diet.  He  would  rather 
eat  a  yard  of  oreosoted  rope  than  his  maize  and  Maujee,  indeed  he 
often,  in  sheer  wantonness,  throws  his  food  all  over  the  snow. 
November  17.  A  dull  day  when  we  started  at  9.50  a.m.,  but 
the  mountains  abeam  were  in  sight  till  noon.  The  weather  then 
became  completely  overcast,  and  the  light  most  difScult  to  steer 
in ;  a  dead  white  wall  was  what  we  seemed  to  be  marching  to, 
and  there  was  no  direct  light  to  cast  even  the  faintest  sh^ow 
on  the  sastrugi.  I  steered  from  noon  to  1  p.m.,  and  from  lunch 
till  6  P.M.,  but  the  course  was  most  erratic,  and  we  had  to  stop 
every  now  and  then  to  put  the  compass  down  to  verify  our  course 
and  alter  it  if  necessary.  Our  march  for  the  day  was  16  miles 
200  yard  (statute)  through  a  bad  surface,  the  ponies  sinking  in 
up  to  their  hocks.  This  soft  surface  is  similar  to  that  we  expe- 
rienced last  trip  south,  for  the  snow  had  a  crust  easily  broken 
through  and  about  6  in.  down  an  air-space,  then  similar  crusts 
and  air-spaces  in  layers.  It  was  trying  work  for  the  ponies, 
but  they  all  did  splendidly  in  their  own  particular  way.  Old 
*'  Blossom "  plods  stolidly  through  it ;  Chinaman  flounders 
rather  painfully,  for  he  is  old  and  stiff  nowadays  ;  Grisi  and  Socks 
take  the  soft  places  with  a  rush  ;  but  all  get  through  the  day's 
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bag.  One  wonders  eacl  Lht  ww\  .T "!  °"'  "'  ^s  nose- 
This  morning,  on  turning  out  wlf^^d  (".:'•  '•'''  ^i'"  ''''*  ■"'"• 
to  got  np.  He  had  got  to  th«  „ni  ?  i  ^"■^'}y'"B  dn«n  unable 
draw  back  his  le^  He  wl^  ^1°  ^"  *';""''■  ""''  """'d  "ot 
temperature  was  only  S^uVs-''":^!""/  ^"",'  °'>'d.  though  the 
tun,  for  the  first  tim'^Slea'vinglSsTo''^,''  P'-  '•""Pora- 
plus  6°  Fahr.  at  6  p.m.  The  mil  „f  „i  ?  "'l''-  *'  "°°"'  »nd 
blanket,  and  so  we  were  wt™  *  °'°".^  "°  '^°"'''  acts  as  • 

Arore»,6«.  18.  Stlrt^  H' 'l"  ^"^  '»  ^"^^  f"'  marching, 
sun  remained  v:isibIo  alfdS  thouV/''""'^.''^*^^''  '"«'  "" 
snowing  from  the  soutl  and  Zfe  tt  "?  **?'  '"°™"«  "  '''«■ 
The  surface  has  been  simply  a^-fu  w„  ""«  ^^^  "^'ffi"""- 
at  a  latitude  where  thereTno  J^nd^n^h'"""  '°  ^"^^  »"'^«1 
it  falls,  for  we  w,  re  sinking  fn  Z l  ^  *''*  '"""^  '^°>»''ns  ^here 
ponies  are  having' I'to'^^  ■°^;;  ^^-^^^^^ 
the  crust  on  the  surface  and  fl™,n^  .      ,  ^  '"'^^  through 

each  step  they  have  to  S  ttdrf/.f"P  \°  ,*^'''  '"^''■*''  ""<»  »» 
crust.    It  is  tilling  more  on  Chinl±  *  T'  '^'°"8''  "'^  brittle 
i'e  is  going  slowly.*  Thrchafint  „?«         '""  °°  ^'^^  °t^<=".  and 
has  galled  them,  so  we^Ul  ha^^tl   If  ""IT  °™'*  "^  •>'«  ^^t'o^k* 
in  about  thr^e  dry7tlme     Th!^n     °*  ""^  "*  *''«  "«'*  ^epot 
\Ve  give  them  full  mil,  and  J^?.P°"'^»«  <=»rious  animals, 
bits  of  rope.     QuanTot  mv  ift  f  -^  ?  ■^'''  '°  «""*  at  any  odd 
I  was  sc^^ingte:: :|  C  hin^fee?  a^dVh'i^^T^'^  •" 
last  mght  to  stop  Socks  bitina  in^  feet  and  1  had  to  get  out 
Quan'stail.    IfwehadSonlhf  m   ..,''^^"'"""8  '•"»?«  out  of 
these  games,  we  would  Sha^':  longer"''  ^^^  ''««"  "P  »° 
60  as  to  keep  them  apart     ItlT^  longer  wire  to  tether  them, 

the  ^^dless'^area  „?und  the  ^olfo  'the^R^'-'^''^^  '^''^«' 
smooth,  white  plain  weird  l^von^'/  the  Barrier  is  «  dead, 
land  in  sight,  we  feel  sT4  tiS'^^ptktinTh l""'  """^  •'^^"^  »° 
us.  Overhead  this  afternnnn  P  ,1.  ^  "nmensity  around 
wonderfullta^  of  clou^  r:fH:^<T''''J  ^""^  f^^'^^''  "'^a^d,  were 

ling  very  fast  to  the  ntrtSt  «I  T  ''''  '°"^''-^'^'-  *«*-«'- 
'n  some  other  world  and  v^rfi;-.  t'.'*'«'»?  »«  though  we  were 
for  the  moment  are  ir^^a/euch  1,  ^nTr'"'*  T"'""  "«  ""ost 
Already  the  daily  meaU  seem  a,!  Zf^!'^  T^  ^'^  appetites. 
I'  -ill  be  like  lat^r^^trn^e  wt  °  I  1^'  T"*  ""  "°"''«^  '^''at 
that  experience  once  and  ml  ^' ^  '"'"S'7-  I  have  had 
again  wilth  me.  llTthet^ew^  "ompamons  will  soon  have  it 
All  the  time  we  ore  moving  south  to  our  wished- 
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(or  goal,  and  each  day  we  feel  that  another  gain  has  been  madr. 
We  did  IS  miles  GOO  yards  to-day. 

November  19.  Started  at  8.1S  this  morning  with  a  freBh 
southerly  breeze  and  drift.  The  temperature  was  plus  2*  Fahr., 
and  this  was  the  temperature  all  day,  making  it  cold  traTellini.'. 
but  good  for  the  ponies,  who,  poor  beasts,  had  to  plough  throupli 
a  truly  awful  surface,  sinking  in  8  or  10  in.  at  every  step.  Tliis 
does  not  seem  very  deep,  but  when  one  goes  on  hour  after  hour 
it  is  a  strain  on  man  and  horse,  for  we  have  to  hold  the  ponirs 
up  as  they  stumble  along.  In  spite  of  the  surface  and  tL?  wind 
and  drift,  we  covered  \l>  miles  200  yards  (statute)  by  6  p.m. 
and  were  glad  to  camp,  for  our  beards  and  faces  were  coated  in 
ice,  and  our  helmets  had  frozen  stiff  on  to  our  faces.  We  got 
sights  for  latitude  at  noon,  and  found  that  we  were  in  latitude 
80°  32"  South.  On  the  last  journey  I  was  not  in  that  latitude 
till  December  10,  though  we  left  Hut  Point  on  November  2,  a 
day  earlier  than  we  did  this  time.  The  ponies  have  truly  done 
well.  I  wrote  yesterday  that  wo  seemed  to  be  in  a  windless  aroa, 
but  to-day  alters  that  opinion.  The  sastrugi  are  all  pointini; 
clearly  due  south,  and  if  we  have  the  wind  on  our  way  back  it 
will  be  a  great  help.  The  same  radiant  points  in  the  clouds 
south-east  to  north-west  were  visible  again  to-day,  and  at  times 
when  it  cleared  somewhat  a  regular  nimbus  cloud,  similar  to 
the  rain  clouds  in  the  "  doldrums,"  could  be  seen.  At  the  base 
of  the  converging  point  of  the  south-east  part  of  cloud  there 
seemed  to  rise  other  clouds  to  meet  the  main  body.  The  former 
trended  directly  from  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  30*  to  meet 
the  main  body,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than  a  few  miles 
oS.  The  drift  on  the  Barrier  surface  was  piled  up  into  heaps 
of  very  fine  snow,  with  the  smallest  gntins,  and  on  encountering 
these  the  sledges  ran  heavily.  The  crust  that  has  formed,  nhen 
broken  through,  discloses  loose-grained  snow,  and  the  harder 
crust,  about  8  in.  down,  is  almost  even.  I  suppose  that  the  top 
8  in.  represents  the  year's  snowfall. 

November  20.  Started  at  8.65  a.m.  in  dull,  overcast  weather 
again,  but  the  sun  broke  through  during  the  morning,  so  we  had 
something  to  steer  by.  The  surface  has  been  the  worst  we  have 
encountered  so  far,  terribly  soft,  but  we  did  16  miles  800  yards 
(statute)  for  the  day.  The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  w* 
better.  It  seems  to  savour  of  repetition  to  write  each  day  of 
the  heavy  going  and  the  soft  surface,  but  these  factors  play  a 
most  important  part  in  our  daily  work,  and  it  causes  us  a  great 
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•nd  «,  unlike  anj^hireLo^n  thr^  7."'?'"°'"  "«•">  «>  «t«n% 
one  cannot  desori^  themTn  fltH„„  '^  '"  T  «'P*rienoe.  thit 
think,  of  Coieridg^.'^rniSf  J^^^   ••  LroTn^  T 

our  zenith.  It  mZI^Z  any  ;ind  tt^ef™  ""  "'"'"'"^  '^ 
rome.  a  puff  of  wind  fro^  th-  T  ^il  T  """"""y-    Them 

and  anon  one  frorth^e^to,  ""ii^'  '"°*'""  '■^'"  '»"'  -""t'". 
acting  on  emtio  impul'eT  It  [arth  'T'""  *"  "'*''  ""  '»"'■ 
world*,  end,  and  wZ  Win„  n  ^n  f  f-''^^-? ,"""  '""'^  "*  ">* 
and  the  nestinR-home  Tth-t  !  birthplace  of  the  olonda 

that  we  morUrarb^'n;';/rhed"wth  Tf  T  '"  '^""« 
forces  of  nature.    To  add  t7th«.  „^i  •     ^^"'""'  '^^  ^^  '^e 

•>P  at  last,  struggl  ng  painfuHv  a Inn^  .„    I  Chmaman  came 

tliis  evening  he  w^  »C     W„  ^iF'      !?^"  '^^  """^^  °"  ^epot 

longer.  and'winXe^'r-our'dn^'rref  Thf*:" 'jV^  ""* 
noon  wa,s  onlv  plus  8"  Fa),,  .^Tlu  i^!,"  .  '*"Pei»t'Jre  at 
h»<.  been  extremdv  cold     rkr     5"  ''"'''  '^"'^  **""  *''«'«  "« 

0  "hrBa^^fer  tt  bLuer't"""/'  '"kT"^  '^'^''''*''"'-     "^^e  "urfaoe 

-Xet^iSH~'-^^ 
--.»a"we1oltdriln7allrat^^-^^^^^ 
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of  land  abaft  the  beam  to  the  north  of  Bnrno  Inlet.  Our  day'i 
march  was  IS  milM  480  yards.  We  are  now  south  of  the  Sht 
parallel,  and  feel  that  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  our  wished-f  or 
goal.  This  is  now  our  second  depot,  and  we  intend  to  leavo 
about  80  lb.  of  pony  meat,  one  tin  of  biscuits  (27  lb.),  somn 
sugar,  and  one  i  of  oil,  to  see  us  back  to  Depot  A.  It  is  lato 
now,  for  all  arrangcraents  for  the  depot  took  time.  There  win 
•  lot  of  work  in  the  arranging  of  the  slcdgos  for  .'le  rcmaininf; 
three  ponies,  packing  stores,  skinning  Chinaman,  and  cutting 
him  up,  all  in  a  low  temperature. 

NoTB.    The  killing  of  the  ponies  was  not  pleasant  work,  but 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  animals  had  bpcn 
well  fed  and  well  treated  up  to  the  last,  and  that  they  suffered 
no  pain.     UTien  we  had  to  kill  a  pony,  we  throw  up  a  snow  mound 
to  leeward  of  the  camp,  so  that  no  smell  of  blood  could  conio 
down  wind,  and  took  the  animal  behind  this,  out  of  sight  of  tlio 
others.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  survivors  never  displayed  any 
interest  at  all  in  the  proceedings,  even  the  report  of  the  revolver 
used  in  the  killing  failing  to  attract  their  attention.     The  sound 
did  not  travel  far  on  the  wide  open  plain.    The  revolver  was  held 
about  3  in.  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim  and  one  shot  was 
sufficient  to  cause  instant  death.    The  throat  of  the  animal  was 
out  immediately  and  the  blood  allowed  to  run  away.    Tliep 
Marshall  and  Wild  would  skin  the  carcase,  and  we  took  the  mo' 
off  the  legs,  shoulders,  and  back.    In  the  case  of  Chinaman  t 
carcase  was  opened  and  the  liver  and  undercut  secured,  but  I  a 
job  was  such  a  lengthy  one  that  we  did  not  repeat  it  in  the  ca«9 
of  the  other  animals.    Within  a  very  short  time  after  killing  tho 
carcase  would  be  frozen  solid,  and  we  always  tried  to  cut  tlio 
meat  up  into  as  small  pieces  as  possible  before  this  occurred,  fur 
the  cutting  became  very  much  more  difficult  after  the  process 
of  freezing  was  complete.     On  the  following  days,  whenever  there 
was  time  to  spare,  we  would  proceed  with  the  cutting  until  we 
had  got  all  the  meat  ready  1      cooking.     It  was  some  time  before 
we  found  out  that  it  was  better  merely  to  warm  the  meat  through 
when  wo  wanted  to  eat  it,  and  not  attempt  to  cook  it  properly. 
It  was  fairly  tender  when  only  warmed,  but  if  it  were  boiled  it 
became  very  tough,  and  we  would  not  spare  enough  oil  to  stew 
it  in  order  to  softer  it  thoroughly.     Our  supply  of  oil  had  been 
out  down  very  fine  in  order  to  save  weight.     The  only  meat  that 
we  cooked  thoroughly  was  that  from  Grisi,  because  we  found, 
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»«  thought  that  cooW„^°rZ'lt  il'l''  "':?*. r"  ""'  J"^.  ""d 
of  dysentery.     Wo  u«ed  tKm^. Z rj^i'"  "i"  -""""  »"*-'» 

•ledge  WM  reared  on  to  it.  end  abou^  if*  f"'"  ''",''"'•  ^''» 
.now.  and  a  bamboo  with  a  blai-k  «?„  ..  \  '^'"f  """''  '"*"  »>>• 
we  might  be  able  to  find  he  littTe  -Wh  »^T  ".'"  '"^ •  '"  »'"'» 
journey.  Stays  wore  ioqurr«i  I«.t  « Ti  "/  '?"'^  ""  •'">  ""»"'■« 
the  whole  erection.      ^  "'"  '  ^^"""""^  "'""^d  blow  down 

it«'lLTtg1;,„g  0*;^";';'"' 7'^"«-     We  l^ft  our  depot  with 

..uokuprightin^hLZvlts"^^"^^^^^^ 
draggmg  600  lb.  each,  and  tLy  did  «Mrf,°''*'r"'P°"*<^» 
snow.    The  going.  I  ;ra  thanWi.l  f^  '^     1^'^  ""■""^''  *he  .oft 
here  and  there  patchrof  harrf'l        f'''  '"  «""'"«  '«'««'.  ""d 
The  outstanding  feature  of  L^w"'''"^  ?">  '"  ^  ""''  with, 
new  land  to  H^o  sZ^l:Und'^Zr\Tt  '",  *''**  ''''  '"'-«  ""^'n 
The  land  oonsista  of  peat  snlwclj  .''y.'jr''"  "y*"  »^f"^«- 
Mount  Longstaff,  and  ILo  far  °t  j"^.  ''!'e'"«   "^'"g   beyond 
Markham.    The,;  hefgl^s  we  did  nnf     °  *'"'  "°'"'  °'  M"""*- 
on  the  last  expedition,  for  wile™  tn     f'"  ?"  ?"  J""™y  """th 
foothills,  but  now  at  the  r.^'^A°°'''''^''*°"'«'»"dor.«ther. 

.een  plainly.  It  has  C  !^*„t  ^^I ''' r  ""'  """y  «"">  »><^ 
known  mountain,  are  oleTr^  ^^  b^tf„'^''y•r^"*''"''^''"- 
.outh  by  east,  so  that  we  are  Kor  a„oL  ?  *"*  *"'"'''  "t""" 
camped  at  noon  and  got  a  „^  „    J^  ',°P8  way  south.    We 

We  found  our  latitude  to  bfgf'  ^1?^  "f  "^u"  ""''  »^''°"th- 
.teored  a  little  to  the  ewt  of  south  ^  "  ""'  ""•'^""on  we 
15  miles  2«0  yards  fst^uV^w"*!  '  ^"^'^'^P^d  «'  6  p.m.  with 

Rood,  for  the  pS t:r:^^awV:^v/ ,^  ^''-  ^-  ■' 

We  were  rather  long  at  lunch  Z.,!?,'  ^"'  *'"'y  ^^  well  fed. 
Adams'  tooth,  which  hts  ^ve„  hTm'^'  f  '"•"  '"^  *°  P""  O"* 
h»3  not  slept  ;t  night  aTJ'sut'^.f/r'rK"'  ?°  ""«='•  'h"'  be 
bad  time  now.  We  were  nnf  .n  i^"""  ■"'"''<'•  »"d  he  has  a 
P^liing.  Wild  is  betteTro-Sat  b^t^f^vf"  'J"'  '""  '"'  *°°"'- 
JMt  now,  so  he  had  a  good  f^  of  hl^  fl°°?  "  "°*  '°  •>■■"  *»«*« 
for  it  filled  us  well  in^iff:,  L-  *^'^'^''-  W«  »«  Hked  it, 
flavour  was  good  and  ^2  ^  ^'"^  somewhat  tough.  The 
The  tempera't^:^  hL'  iT^'lfP ^.l^'  °'Z  "''^^  ^^^ 

-<«*-  23.     Our  record  march  f.i,^,  the  distance  being 
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17  mile*  16A0  yardi  itAtatA.  It  hna  been  •  (plendid  day  fnr 
marahlng,  with  a  cool  brpexp  from  the  iouth  and  the  »nn  slightly 
hidden.  The  hnrnee  did  rcry  well  indt^d,  and  the  mirfaoe  hm 
ImproTed,  there  hcing  fairly  hard  nastrugi  from  the  touth.  V\* 
•re  gradually  riaing  the  iplendid  peaka  of  Longntaff  and  Markhatn. 
The  former,  from  our  present  bearing,  has  several  (harp  peak.^, 
•nd  the  land  fade*  away  in  the  far  diKtanee  to  the  south,  wjili 
nnmhen  of  peaks  showing,  quite  new  to  humar  yes.  All  tlif 
old  familiar  mountains,  towards  which  1  toiled  so  i>ainfully  lant 
time  I  was  hero,  are  visible,  and  whas  a  dillcrenoe  it  is  now ! 
To-night  there  is  a  fresh  wind  from  h  'int  appears  at  this  distanro 
to  be  a  strait  between  LongstafI  and  Markhnm,  and  a  low  drift 
is  flying  along.  Wild  is  better  to-night,  but  he  was  tired  after 
the  long  march.  We  made  him  a  oup  of  our  emergency  Ozo  for 
lunch,  and  that  )■  eked  him  up  for  the  afternoon.  He  has  not 
eaten  much  lat«i;,  but  says  that  he  foels  decidedly  better  ti)- 
night  MarsHiill  has  Just  succeeded  in  pulling  out  Adams'  tooth, 
so  now  !h'  jtter  will  be  able  to  enjoy  horse-meat.  This  evening 
we  had  it  fried,  and  so  saved  all  our  other  food  except  biscuits 
and  cocoa.  It  is  my  week  as  cook  now,  and  Wild  is  my  tent 
•ompanion. 

November  24.  Started  this  morning  at  7.6S,  and  mft^lo  » 
gfiod  march  of  10  miles  600  yards  (statute)  up  to  1  p.m.,  when  we 
camped  for  lunch.  We  marched  from  2..10  to  B  p.m.,  and  nampod 
then  for  the  night.  When  we  started  there  was  a  searcfiing 
breeze  in  our  faces,  which  gradually  increased  during  the  day 
with  low  drift,  and  it  was  blowing  a  summer  blizzard  when  we 
camped  this  evening,  the  temperature  up  to  pins  17°  Fahr.,  nnd 
the  drift  melting  in  the  tent  and  on  all  our  gear.  The  ponies 
did  splendidly  again,  in  spite  of  soft  surface,  our  day's  run  bcinii 
17  miles  680  yards  statute.  The  Barrier  surface  is  still  aa  Ipvt 
as  a  billiard  table,  with  no  sign  of  any  undulation  or  rise  ;  but  if 
the  Barrier  shows  no  sign  of  change  it  is  otherwise  with  the  mmm- 
tains.  Each  mile  shows  us  new  land,  and  most  of  it  consi.sis  of 
lofty  mountains,  whose  heights  at  present  we  cannot  estimate. 
They  are  well  over  10,000  ft.  The  great  advantage  of  beinp  out 
from  the  coast  is  now  obvious,  for  we  can  see  a  long  range  of  sjiarp- 
peaked  mountains  running  to  the  westward  from  Mounts  Jliirk- 
ham,  and  forming  the  south  side  of  Shackleton  Inlet  on  the  oiv-t 
side  of  Mounts  Markliam,  and  other  peaks  and  one  table-topiird 
mountain  standing  away  to  the  south  between  LongstafI  and 
Markham.    There  appears  to  be  a  wide  strait  or  inlet  betr.utn 
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which  w»  will  .c«  moreS^i  '  ^  "*"«"  "'  ""'""t*!"" 

easy  going  to-morrow      WiW  !  t°-n'8ht.  so  that  wo  may  hav« 

on  the  march    and  alood  hLl^T  /           ""^  ^"^  """"'  '°  ™» 
are  not  too  comfortable  just  now      If  i.  .  ,, 1    i  i  ^ 

fl,i<,  „,      •         ™"""^*'t  ooutli.       We  started  in  bvclv  >Teiithpp 
dry  our  alecpinfhJf  \v    ^^   ''"  ''''-^'  e'^'"«  «  "  chance  to 

s»Ti  SuS' r^  "„'■*'  '■»  •  »■•  >"«-»  •«  "7-" 
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marked  in  that  direction.  There  are  extremely  large  circular 
crystals  of  snow  on  the  Barrier  surface,  and  they  seem  hard  and 
V>rittle.  Tlicy  catch  the  light  from  the  sun,  each  one  forming 
a  reflector  that  dazzles  the  eyes  as  one  glances  at  the  million 
points  of  light.  As  each  hour  went  on  to-day,  we  found  new 
interest  to  the  west,  where  the  land  lies,  for  we  opened  out 
Shackleton  Inlet,  and  up  the  inlet  lies  a  great  chain  of  mountains, 
and  far  into  the  west  appear  more  peaks  ;  to  the  west  of  Capo 
Wilson  appears  another  chain  of  sharp  peaks  about  10,000  ft. 
high,  stretching  away  to  the  north  beyond  the  Snow  Cape,  and 
continuing  the  land  on  which  Mount  A.  Markham  lies.  To  the 
south-south-east  ever  appear  new  mountains.  I  trust  that  no  land 
will  block  our  path.  We  celebrated  the  breaking  of  the  "  farthest 
South  "  record  with  a  four-ounce  bottle  of  Curagoa,  sent  us  by 
B  friend  at  hom«.  After  this  had  been  shared  out  into  two 
tablespoonfuls  each,  we  had  a  smoke  and  a  talk  before  turning 
in.  One  wonders  what  the  next  month  will  bring  forth.  Wo 
ought  by  that  time  to  be  near  our  goal,  all  being  well. 

Note.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  view  land  not  pre- 
viously seen  by  human  eyes,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  keen 
curiosity,  not  unmiugled  with  awe,  that  we  watched  the  new 
mountains  rise  from  the  great  unknown  that  lay  ahead  of  us. 
Mighty  peaks  they  were,  the  eternal  snows  at  their  bases,  and 
their  rough-hewn  forms  rising  high  towards  the  sky.  No  man 
of  us  could  tell  what  we  would  discover  in  our  march  south, 
what  wonders  might  not  be  revealed  to  us,  and  our  imaginations 
would  take  wings  until  a  stumble  in  the  snow,  the  sharp  panga 
of  hunger,  or  the  dull  ache  of  physical  weariness  brought  back 
our  attention  to  the  needn  of  the  immediate  present.  As  the 
days  wore  on,  and  mountain  after  mountain  came  into  view, 
grimly  majestic,  the  consciousness  of  our  insignificance  seemed 
to  grow  upon  us.  We  were  but  tiny  black  specks  crawling 
slowly  and  painfully  across  the  white  plain,  and  bending  our 
puny  strength  to  the  task  of  wresting  from  nature  secrets  pre- 
served inviolate  through  all  the  ages.  Our  anxiety  to  learn 
what  lay  beyond  was  none  the  less  keen,  however,  and  the  long 
days  of  marching  over  the  Barrier  surface  were  saved  from 
monotony  by  the  continued  appearance  of  new  land  to  the 
south-east. 

November  27.  Started  at  8  A.M.,  the  ponies  pulling  well  over 
•  bad  surface  of  very  soft  snow.    The  weather  is  fine  and  clear 
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arise,  and  it  is  causing  us  BornHnSety  tj  note  tW  T^l'^i 
more  and  more  to  the  eastward  for  thlt  m™„  ^^y  '"^"^ 
of  our  courae  from  nearly  d^^ith  SHM  ^^  "^  "Itewtioa 
off,  and  when  we  get  up  to  ttem  we  If  fi^^^  "^  ^i""*  '"^^ 
wiU  enable  us  to  go  richt  thrn„„w?^^  ^  """^  "*'"'  ''"'* 
speculates  greatl^  ^  "f  LJ^h.^i*''?,*"'*  °°  O""*.     One 

n^ed.  I'hinKtlhe^est^^LSt'Te'r''-'' J'''  ^ 
drudgersr  of  pulhng  on  tV^^  P^^^^^T' '^^■°''' 
understand,  of  couree  what  it  i«Tl1  f„  j  ff  '  ^''^^  <*°°°t 
great  mountains  is  noult  to  them  fl^'  "u^  '^^  '"°"'^''  °*  *»>« 
times  looking  at  the Xtent  land  Am  ^^  T*"  °°"'"«  ^^-^  »* 
graph  of  ou?  camp,  „^h  iS  UnZsIX  Tr"'"'''' 
We  had  our  sledge  flags  up  t^  ceTbrlt  th  K  ^^"''8'°""^. 
southern  record.    The  lone  snow  oir^         \l  breakmg  of  the 

beingattached  to  Mount  ll^uaisrt^nv"^  ""/^  "'^"^  '^ 
to  a  lower  bluff  mountain  to  the  north  „f^^  !°;  ^' ''  attached 
most  northerly  peak  of  Mount  ?.^^\r'^*  Longstaff.  The 
the  Barrier,  and  a  ralongTCm^eff  m'  'T'^'''  ^""^  '"*» 
glacien,,  greatly  orevZd  mZIT^^^T '"''"^'^ 
the  capes  disappear,  but  therTare  seCal  v,^f  ma^uS"""**"^ 
which  we  have  taken  an<rlB«      sf-,,        *'  well-marked  ones  of 

above  the  horizon  duriShe  JllZ'"  T"?*"'"*  ^^^^^ 
to-night  some  were  q:^^  creari?™eto;d''"l:;'r  "'  """^^ 
away.  The  temperature  has  ^eLpto1ius^»%Z"^  ^"''' 
and  we  took  the  opportunity  of  drvinir  our  «L5  k  '  **'"''*y' 
we  turned  inside  out  and  laid  ^L  T^  ^'"^n;''*^''  "^^'"^ 
tempe^ture  is  plu^  I3»  Fah^**  We  ^d  t^""'  ^°-"'«'^*  *'^'' 
meat  cooU>  one  on  the  m<«X  and  dJri.!  ^«  f """  ^™^«°.P°"y 
after  an  hour's  march  weall  m,t  n,^^  *w®  ^°  mmute.'  gpeU 
in  the  hot  sun  Tta  VSl^S  ^h  '"^fotht  ^^  = 
a^viy  scurvy  from  us.  Quan  seems  2chWte?S','°  "'fP 
Gnsi  does  not  appear  fit  at  all  H«T1  ^^  *°"^y'  *>"* 
Our  distance  te-d^was  loLt  iS)^  ^  "'°"-''^''- 
wi^ltl'fwf^l^acf  t^  ^-^  ^  Aiful  weather,  but 

The  sleiS  r^^Sy  r'th^^'"''/*''^  '°  ^""y  deeply 
to  Dlua  ^o  v^.^u\^      ®  temperature  was  high,  plus  17" 

our  latitude  to  be  82=^8°  luth      ^1.1  uS^''^"^""'  ""^  '"""'^ 
to  the  east,  bearing  -th-Ltby  SilHo^r  ^  T^J 
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mountaiiu  s  long  way  off  with  lower  foothills,  can  be  sften  in 
front,  quite  different  to  the  land  abeam  of  us,  which  consists  of 
huge  sharp-pointed  mountains  with  orevassed  glaciers  moving 
down  gullies  in  their  sides.  Marshall  is  making  a  careful  survey 
of  all  the  principal  heights.  All  day  we  have  been  travelling  up 
and  down  long  undulations,  the  width  from  crest  to  crest  being 
about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  rise  about  1  in  100.  We  can 
easily  see  the  line  by  our  tracks  sometimes  being  cut  off  sharp 
when  we  are  on  the  down  gradient  and  appearing  again  a  long 
way  astern  as  we  rise.  The  first  indication  of  the  undulaticm 
was  the  fact  of  the  mound  we  had  nukde  in  the  morning  dis- 
appearing before  we  had  travelled  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  During 
the  afternoon  the  weather  was  very  hot.  A  cool  breeze  hud 
helped  us  in  the  forenoon,  but  it  died  away  later.  Marsliall 
has  a  touch  of  snow-blindness,  and  both  Grisi  and  Socks  were 
also  affected  during  the  day.  When  we  camped  to-night  Grisi 
was  shot.  He  had  fallen  off  during  the  last  few  days,  and  tlie 
snow-blindness  was  bad  for  him,  putting  tiim  off  his  feed.  He 
was  the  one  chosen  to  go  at  the  depot  we  made  this  evening. 
This  is  Depot  C,  and  we  are  leaving  one  week's  provisions  and 
oil,  with  horse-meat,  to  carry  us  back  to  Depot  B.  We  will  go 
on  to-morrow  with  1200  lb.  weight  (nine  weeks'  provisions),  and 
we  four  will  pull  with  the  ponies,  two  on  each  sledge.  It  is 
late  now,  11  P.M.,  and  we  have  just  turned  in.  We  get  up  at 
6  30  every  morning.  Our  march  for  the  day  was  15  miles 
1600  yards  statute. 

November  29.  Started  at  8.45  a.m.  with  adjusted  loads  of 
630  lb.  on  each  sledge.  We  harnessed  up  ourselves,  but  found 
that  the  ponies  would  not  pull  when  we  did,  and  as  the  loadii 
came  away  lightly,  we  untoggled  our  harness.  The  surface  was 
very  soft,  but  during  the  morning  there  were  occasional  patclies 
of  hard  sastrugi,  all  pointing  south-south-east.  This  is  tiie 
course  we  are  now  steering,  as  the  land  is  trending  about  south- 
east by  east.  During  the  day  still  more  great  mountains  appiivred 
to  the  south-east,  and  to  the  west  we  opened  up  several  huge 
peaks,  10,000  to  15,000  ft.  in  height.  The  whole  country  Bctais 
to  be  made  up  of  range  after  range  of  mountains,  one  beliind 
the  other.  The  worst  feature  of  to-day's  march  was  the  terribly 
soft  snow  in  the  hollows  of  the  great  undulations  we  were  passing. 
During  the  afternoon  one  place  was  so  bad  that  the  ponies  eaiil: 
in  right  up  to  their  bellies,  and  we  had  to  pull  with  might  and 
main  to  get  the  sledges  along  at  all.    Wheu  we  began  to  ascend 
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the  rue  on  the  southern  sidn  o*  *i,»  j  ■  ,. 
The  ponies  were  playrout  by  6  «  pT^  °"  n  8°*  ^''-'^ 
who  nearly  oollapU  not  fro^  'he  w^ht  K^.,°J?  ^r' 
from  the  effort  of  lifting  his  feet  and  i;mK.ti.  I  .  ''*^8^'  ''"t 
The  weather  in  ealm  aSd  ole^f  but  v^  h  V^"«.^  ^^^  ""^  «"''^- 
inan  and  beast.  We  aw  on  a  sh^J  in  '  *"''  "  '"  ^'^^''S  *» 
must  save  all  we  can,  so  m°o  heln  t^e  !^°"'""''  °/  ^'^'  *"'  «'« 
Marshall  has  taken  4e  anj^  of  th^„  T°f  ""  ^" ""  P^'^'We- 
.his  regularly.  The  Kmet  tS"at  T^"  '''' ^'^^ 
lugh  now  if  there  is  no  eorrectinn  ^^  »*  1  pm.  are  very 
We  must  be  at  about  se^evel'  Th      "'.,°?*  ^""  '°  '^^"'I'^r 

east  by  south,  and  west  by  wSLd^rLTth"''''""'  """  "'«'"' 
to  us.  I  cannot  think  that  the  foSfn  ,  !t^  """"""'  »  P"^^'^ 
adjacent  mountains  l^a^^f„5if;1'"8°'  the  glaciers  from  the 
Tlicreareseveralglaciera  bu^tS-  •  •  '"*  *«''"  existence, 
to  the  vast  extcnf^f  b"S  Sc'tS'^Z  h''""'''^"°'"I»-'1 
crevassed.  There  are  enormous  gm^ite  c  fff  iTT  T  ^^^^^ 
range  we  are  paasinir  and  f !,.„  «"'"'t®  <='™^  at  the  foot  of  the 

6000  ft.  withoSn  vfst^^of  snnl  **  ^!';*'''^'y  "'X'"'  ^OW  to 
rocks  appear  C.  be  kf the' Xts  ^t  ^r^  /^^  °«'"  '«™ 
opposite  our  winter  quartere  W  w«  »1  f  T'**™  ""ountains 
to  be  able  to  tell  ^lhZy•^^Tntv  I^^'r^^'  "^ ""'^'^ 
mountains  entirely  clear  ol^^^L  ff""""'"  *•"=  «°"th  are 
and  they  must  be  Lt  l^s  than  8M0  or  oLV'^l  "?  ^•''"<=^' 
gether  it  is  a  weirf  and  wonderfTpnn!T  'r-J?  ^^'8''*-  AJto- 
thing  is  the  broad  expa  Je  "f  Ba^;  ""to  Zh'e  el^t'  "li'  ''"^" 
no  land  appears.  We  did  14  mil™  ^  f.^''  "^^""^  «  yet 
and  are  tircT^  The  snow  came  we^  T  ^""^^  ^'*"'"*«)  *°-d»y. 
«tep  became  a  labour  ItSwt  I^  .r  °"  '"^^'  ""''  ««<* 
each  mile  gained  reduces  thruXov^^^w'^^  '°""''  """^ 

"^'*^"^?n''"^«°"'''-J««''^»rnth       '"''*  '"'"'  '•""^ 
November  30.     We  started  at  R  a  «  """^"i-      . 

|haky  and  seemingly  on  h^Wu^'  ^'^'^  T^'^g-  Q"an  very 
Socks  are  snow-bUnd  I  we  hi™*-'  P°<'^be'"t.  Both  he  and 
eyes,  which  we  tJ^t'Sl  hLZJ'^'^'^r'^..'^'^''  ^°^  'toir 
an  hour  each  hauling  TqSs  slZe  „n  '' .  ^^'^"^  *"™  "^ 
•"m.    Socks,  being  faster  Xat    *  ;    "?  "*  "^^  «'^°'  to  help 

^l^ort  spell,  whichl^Lr^^^^XV' We''^  ^'^^L'^'^  » 
slowly  to-day,  for  the  siipf«/.<,  J'"'"'"f  ™Dly.     We  advanced  very 
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wUimiea  for  hii  every  meal-time.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
Maujee  ratinn,  and  neglects  his  maize  for  it.  Again  to-day  we 
saw  new  land  to  the  south,  and  unfortunately  for  our  quick 
progress  in  that  direction,  we  find  the  trend  of  the  coast  more 
to  the  eastward.  A  time  is  coming,  I  can  see,  when  we  will  have 
to  ascend  the  mountains,  for  the  land  runs  round  more  and  more 
in  an  easterly  direction.  Still  after  all  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  things  cut  and  dried  and  all  suited  to  us  in  such  a  place.  We 
will  be  thankful  U  we  can  keep  the  ponies  as  far  as  our  next  depot, 
which  will  be  in  latitude  84°  South.  They  are  at  the  present 
moment  lying  down  in  the  warm  sun.  It  is  a  beautifully  calm, 
clear  evening  ;  indeed  as  regards  weather  we  have  been  wonder- 
fully fortunate,  and  it  has  given  Marshall  the  chance  to  cake 
all  the  necessary  angles  for  the  survey  of  these  new  mountains 
and  coast-line.  "Wild  is  codk  tliis  week,  and  my  week  is  over, 
BO  I  am  now  living  in  the  otlier  tent.  We  are  all  fit  and  well, 
but  our  appetites  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  We 
noticed  this  to-night  after  the  heavy  pulling  to-day.  A  great 
deal  of  the  land  we  are  passing  seems  to  consist  of  granite  in 
huge  masses,  and  here  and  there  are  much  crevassed  glaciers, 
pouring  down  between  the  mountains,  perhaps  from  some  inland 
ico-sheet  similar  to  that  in  the  north  of  Victoria  Land.  The 
mountains  show  great  similarity  in  outline,  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  volcanic  action  at  all  so  far.  The  temperature  for  the 
day  has  ranged  between  plus  16°  and  plus  12°  Falir.,  but  the  hot 
gun  has  made  things  appear  much  warmer. 

December  1.  Started  at  8  a.m.  to-day.  Quan  has  been  grow- 
ing weaker  each  hour,  and  we  practically  pulled  the  sledge.  We 
passed  over  three  undulations,  and  camped  at  1  p.m.  In  tlio 
afternoon  we  only  did  four  miles,  Quan  being  led  by  Wild.  He 
also  led  Socks  with  one  sledge,  whilst  Adams,  Marshall,  and  I 
hauled  200  lb.  each  on  the  other  sledge  over  a  terribly  soft 
surface.  Poor  old  Quan  was  quite  finished  when  we  came  to 
oamp  at  6  p.m.,  having  done  12  miles  200  yards,  so  he  was  shot. 
We  all  felt  losing  him,  I  particularly,  for  he  was  my  special  horse 
ever  since  he  was  ill  last  March.  I  had  looked  after  him,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  annoying  tricks  he  was  a  general  favourite.  Ho 
seemed  so  intelligent.  Still  it  was  best  for  him  to  go,  and  like 
the  others  he  was  well  fed  to  the  last.  We  have  now  only  one 
pony  left,  and  are  in  latitude  83°  16'  South.  Ahead  of  us  we 
can  see  the  land  stretching  away  to  the  east,  with  a  long  white 
line  in  front  of  it  that  looks  like  a  giant  Barrier,  and  nearer  a 
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come,  and  that  there  is  no^ZgZ^^jl!nLt"'"  "'^^  '"^ 
way  in  keepir^  with  the  vitn^^flrS  Zrflf  f '° 
veny  trust  that  we  will  not  be  delayed  in  our  mard^  s'outJ      w 
are  hvuig  mainly  on  horsn  mo.f  „  "'""'  marcn  south.     We 

c.f  tlie  Barrier  still  sDarklea  «^th  ?^1 "",  '  ,  "  ^'^^  T''«  surface 
stand  apart  from  thT^rl'^^^'^^.^ro^'oY'^^f  '"""" 
peaks  came  in  sight  to-dav^^  Z  »!»  jj°™  "^  **^°  °«^ 
of  wonderful  «oLtai^KrhaTe  found  ^"f  '°  *'"  "''^ 
our  thoughts  are  on  the  iminL,,,  *  I^  ""  ■'^^  °™  moment 
wewould^aveto^at  f  Xfewe.^l\^?=«^  *"'«  "«-»  °°  ^hat 
A\  e  are  very  hungry  th^  d!v»  tni  ,  '*  "*  *  8°°'*  restaurant. 
to  be  for  a^othSree  montlfs  '  ol^'nf  ^""^  '^"^  ^"  "^  "''«>y 
noaring  is  over  6000  ft   .>,  9^  "V'^  S""*"**  "I'^s  "-e  are 

which  UtWeTnlgtr^^rr'itT'hehV""'  ?  ^''°^°«' 

'    The  moon  was  visible  in  tZIky  af  SI        A*°°  ^^"^^  ^°'^'- 

familiar,  yet  far  remoy^  W  th^e  t  of  L""  T^"""°« 

I^K^X^r^flnth^Lr-^-"^-^^^^^^^^ 

8un  beat  down  on  our  he^  and  Ij  ^^^^^^^'^^^  for  us.  The 
were  working  0^^^^!^^!^^""^""^  ''""'y-  *''°"8''  ^^ 
feet  were  cold  in  thelow  We  JSh7  ""T"'  ''^''  °" 
had  some  of  Quan  cooked  but  he^  .  ""*?  "*  *  •"•"■•  »"<» 
b^-^t.  Socks.Te  oX  ponfleftrw^"'^,*""?^  °'"'^-  P°°'°1<J 
'>U  night  for  his  lost  cLSn  At  i  P  m7'^  "'  \''''^*^ 
close  enough  to  the  disturbance  ahead  of  „^f'  1?^  ^'^  '"^  «°* 
of  enormous  pressure  HH<»?  1,    ^  *"  ^^^  *'^^*  '*  consisted 

!""g  way  eit   w?th^.^^    '  .^r'^  "'^^^^ed  and  nirniing  a 
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the  ridges  off  the  coast.    There  is  »  red  hiU  about  3000  ft.  in 
height,  which  we  hope  to  ascend  to-morrow,  bo  as  to  gam  t, 
Tiew  of  the  surrounding  country.    Then  we  will  make  our  way, 
H  possible,  with  the  pony  up  a  glacier  ahead  of  us  on  to  the  land 
ice,  and  on  to  the  Pole  if  all  goes  well.    It  is  an  anxious  time 
for  us,  for  time  is  precious  and  food  more  so  ;  we  will  be  greatly 
relieved  if  we  find  a  good  route  through  the  mountains.    Now 
that  we  are  close  to  the  land  we  can  see  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the   mountains.    From   Mount  Longstaff   in  a  south-east 
direction,  the  land  appears  to  be  far  more  glaciated  than  further 
north,  and  since  the  valleys  are  very  steep,  the  glaciers  tliat 
they  contain  are  heavily  crevasscd.    These  glaciers  bear  out  in 
a  north-east  direction  into  the  Barrier.    Immediately  opposite 
our  camp  the  ^now  seems  to  liave  been  blown  off  the  steep 
mountain  sides.    The  mountain  ahead  of  us,  which  we  are  gonig 
to  climb  to-morrow,  is  undoubtedly  granite,  but  very  much 
weathered.    In  the  distance  it  looked  like  volcanic  rock,  but  now 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  consists  of  granite.    Evidently 
the  great  ice-sheet  has  passed  over  this  part  of  t:;e  land,  for  the 
rounded  forms  could  not  have  been  caused  by  ordinary  weather- 
ing.   Enormous  pressure  ridges  that  run  out  from  the  south  of 
the  mountain  ahead  must  be  due  to  a  glacier  far  greater  in  extent 
than  any  we  have  yet  met.    The  glacier  that  comes  out  of 
Shackleton  Inlet  makes  a  disturbance  in  the  Barrier  ice,  but 
not  nearly  as  great  as  the  disturbance  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  present  time.    The  glacier  at  Shackleton  Inkt 
is  quite  a  short  one.    We  have  now  closed  in  to  the  land,  but 
before  we  did  so  we  could  see  the  rounded  tops  of  great  moun- 
tains extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction.    If  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to-morrow, 
we  should  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  line  of  these  mountains 
to  the  south-east.    It  would  be  very  interesting  to  follow  along 
the  Barrier  to  the  south-cast,  and  see  the  trend  of  the  mountains 
but  that  does  not  enter  into  our  programme.    Our  way  lios 
to  the  south.    How  one  wishes  for  time  and  unlimited  provisions ! 
Then  indeed  we  could  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  great  lonoly 
continent.    Regrets  are  vain,  however,  and  we  wonder  what 
is  in  store  for  us  beyond  the  mountains  if  we  are  able  to  get  there. 
The  closer  observation  of  these  mountains  ought  to  give  geo- 
logical results  of  importance.     We  may  have  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  fossils,  or  at  any  rate  to  bring  back  specimen-  tli»t 
wiU  determine  the  geological  history  of  the  country  and  prove  a 
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connection  bot«  eon  the  pmnite  boulders  lying  on  tl.e  slon«,  nf 
Krebus  and  Terror  and  the  land  lying  to  tl.f  far  south  ^,?, 
pns,fon  to-night  is  latitude  83»  28'  South  Wgi.ulo  71-  J^' 
I-ast.  If  we  can  get  on  the  mountain  to-morrow,  „-ill^  Z 
p.onecr  landmg  m  the  far  noutli.     We  travell<.d  11  miles  KM 

™;nni1^".K '  '°'^''^'  "'"'"''  "•"'  ""*  ^^-  «'-ing  that  ve  lere 
pulling  180  lb.  per  man  on  a  bad  surface     UV  „m  „  .7i    *  , 

..f  the  wonderful  red  granite  peak^t^e  to'^ff  .r  ^^^^Z?,^ 

01.  >•  eight  miles  or  so  off  the  Und.    The  temperature  is  plus^^ 

-th  a  l„gh  barometer     The  same  fine  weather  con   nCs  Vut 

record  the  events  of  the  two  most  remarkable  d^j's't'atwl  W 

T^T^t  Z1  ';?""«  ''"'  ^"""^^  -l-^™-    After  b  -  i^: 

J       ''•*'•  y^^'"'^*y.  «-e  BtarKd  off  from  camp,  leavins^l 

XTerj  «'t"''"'g/"d  "  good  feed  by  Socks  to^asltof  th^ 

>hole  day.     V,o  got  under  way  at  9  a..m.,  taking  four  b  scuiu 

C,rT.°^  'T"'  """^  *^°  """^''^  °f  chocoUte  eieh  for  unet' 
r.  W  \°  ^^*  "■'"^'  "*  ^''^  fi-^'  °f  «>«'  'o«ks  when  w^  laS* 
Hardly  had  we  gone  one  hundred  yards  when  we  came  t"^ 
nerasse,  which  we  did  not  see  very  distinctiv  for  *I..1    u* 
bad,  and  the  sun  obscured  by  clouZ     «V  rl^f     ^^^l'^^^  '"«' 

liM  wT.  °"*  «'°"°"^'y  '"'''  °"-  ^'«  orossei  eev^r  crevL^^' 
Wled  with  snow  except  at  the  sides,  the  gaps  being  abontTf? 
V.  ide,  and  the  whole  crevasses  from  10  tf  &  ft   „     Th- 

xui.ch:fm:.L\^ii  \ti,:tUThi:'^^ 

t' red  in  latitude  SO"  w  Q     ♦■      1  !      "  ""^  "'*'  encoun- 

in  whicl   were  cmb'id  J'      "'"i       ""  "''"  °^  ™™^''  '^'"«  *<=« 
wort  embedded  several  granite  boulders,  and  here  we 
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obtained  »  drink  of  delicious  water  formed  by  the  ron  playing 
on  the  rock  face  and  heating  the  ice  at  the  baie.    After  trayellu-s 
?or  halH  n^K  wo  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  wh.ch  w„ 
hoped  to  climb  in  order  to  gain  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
mThm  i.  composed  of  granite,  the  red  appearance  being  no 
5o"bt  due  to  irom    At  1  p.m.  we  had  a  couple  of  biscuits  an,l 
Some  water,  and  then  started  to  make  our  way  up  the  preoP-f^"" 
JTfir   This  ..as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  dimh 
J^  thrLnite  w«i  weathered  and  split  in  every  direction.  b-hI 
S^me  of^e  larger  piece,  seemed  to  be  just  nicely  balanced  on 
^ler  pieces,  !o  that  one  could  almost  push  them  over  by  » 
S    With  great  difficulty  we  clambered  up  this  rock  f.jo., 
«d  then  ascc^  a  gentle  snow  slope  to  another  rocky  l..f. 
tat  not  so  difficult  to  climb.    From  the  top  of  th»  ndge  thrro 
burst  upon  our  view  an  open  road  to  the  south. '"' th«'«.''t«'^^"' 
before  us  a  great  glacier  running  almost  south  and  north  bet«oon 
?:o  hu^  STnnLn  ranges.     As  f«  »/«  """Id  ^'J^^' 
towards  the  mouth,  the  glacier  appeared  to  be  """"th  /et  tl. 
Zu>  not  a  certainty,  for  the  distance  was  so  great.    Eagerly  y.^ 
Zmh^red  up  the  remaining  ridges  and  over  »  f  "'""'"f  •  ""•' 
found  Selves  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  height  be,r; 
3380   ft    according  to  aneroid  and  hypsometer.    From   tl.o 
Lmmit  wrcould  fee  the  glacier  stretching  away  "outt.  inla™ 
till  at  last  it  seemed  to  merge  in  high  inland  ice.    Where  t!  o 
Sokr  f"l  into  the  Barrier  about  north-east  b-""«.,'^/' P^^"™ 
tlveo  were  enormous,  and  for  miles  the  surface  of  the  Barric 
was  broken  up.    This  was  what  we  had  seen  «*ead  of  u.  the 
7Z  few  ivys.  and  we  now  understood  the  reason  of  the  comn-^ 
last  '«^  ?*•>•.      ^  To  the  south-east  we  could  see  tho 

Xy°^ng  M  Sr^rwe  had  been  following  ^tiU  st-tch., 
aww  in  the  same  direction,  and  we  can  f.^fely  say  that  he 
^I^pr  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  m  a  south- 
SydSra^'far  as  the  86th  parallel  So"th.  The  moun- 
t^ns  to  the  west  appear  to  be  more'heavily  glaciated  than  the 
^e"  to  the  eastward.  There  are  some  huge  granite  faces  on 
the  southern  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  these  faces  are  joined 
„„  by  cliffs  of  a  very  dark  hue.  To  the  south-south-east,  toward 
what  is  "pparrntly  the  head  of  the  glacier,  there  are  ee«r 
rhan.  coZ  of  veb'  black  rock,  eight  or  mne  in  all.  Beyond 
a^LTare  red  granite  faces,  with  sharp.  needle-Uke  spurs  sim.lM 
K^'Trlnce'Jo  the  "  cathedral  "^ks  d«.cril^  by  « 
in  connection  with  the  Discova^  expedition  to  the  western  ...  - 
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taini.  Further  on  to  the  Bonth  the  mountains  have  a  bluff 
appearance,  w,th  long  line,  of  .ttatifioation  ruS  almo.t 
honzontally.  Thi.  bluff  mountain  range  seems  VoTreLabou! 
Iljxty  miles  away,  and  beyond  ean  be  seen  dimly  other  mm^nS 
Turnmg  to  the  west,  the  mountain,  on  that^side  aZar^  To 

whaT^ikoH  T  °'  '"''"'"*•  ^  "'«  ^"  distance  S" 
what  looked  like  an  active  volcano.  There  is  a  big  mountain 
..nth  a  cloud  on  the  top,  boari„g  all  the  appearance  of  sJoam 

mm  an  active  cone.  It  would  be  very  intVre.ting  to  find  .n 
p.  t  ve  volcano  80  f.»r  south.  After  taking  bearii.gs  of  the  trend 
InH  u-^^"*^™'  ^*"'°'  '"<^  glacier,  wt  ate  o.fr  frugal  S 
«r.d  wished  for  more,  and  then  descended.  Adams  hfd  b^iJed 
the  I'yP-'omctcr  and  tivken  the  temperature  on  tTe  top  whilst 
Maj^hall,  who  had  carried  the  camera  on  his  back  aU  the"^;™ 

ook  a  couple  of  photographs.  How  we  wished  we  had  more 
plates  to  spare  to  get  a  recorf  of  the  wondci^ul  country  we  we™ 
Twei  nnT.^"'-!,  ^*  *  -■«-.^«'  l-Kan  to  descend.  anZat  6  p  ™ 
ILZ  T  *''\^"«"  »eai"-  We  were  rather  tired  and  very 
hungry  when,  at  7  P.M.,  we  reached  our  camp.    After  a  Jn,3^ 

lnf^";h'^'  ^rt""^"  *•  "*  8°*  ""^o""  ""^y  at  8  A.M.  and  steered 
nto  the  land,  for  we  could  see  that  there  wa«  no  qucstbnTto 
the  way  we  should  go  now.  Though  on  the  glacL  Z^J^ 
encounter  crcv,«ses  and  difficulties  not  to  be  mct^th  o^  f h^ 
Barner,  yet  on  the  latter  we  could  got  no  further  tharso"  Soult^ 
and  tlien  would  have  to  turn  in  towards  the  land  and  get  over 

tv^'on':^'""^  *"  '^^''  *'"'  ^'''^-    ^^'«  f^-'t  "'at  our  maTn  diffi 
c"lt>  on  the  glacer  route  would  be  with  the  pony  Seek,  and  wo 

fs  ih T  ■•  w  i  S.r^'','"^''*"'  *'">  I  I'"'!"'  one  slod™  with 
vnk.  .n^T^  •/"''  ^^'''^  '""""^•^  ^''^  Socks  d,.vctly"in  o,r 
•J,  w,         *  '^^^  """"^  *"  "  ""^'^o  he  would  have  «»,■,>.  ^ 

'>d,  Marshall  went  through  the  snow  oovvru.g  of  a  cix-vasse 
■  mnagod  to  hold  himself  up  by  his  arnis.     \V,  o .uld  see  no 

io'upU^r'T".  t'  '  '••^-  "■''  "■-"'  ^■'■-  to  the  snow- 
.    e  up  which  we  hoped  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  land  and 

'  :!,'!r"-8.^_*  .""  *°  ^^'  g'-^i"-     VVe  had  lunch  and  the,,  proceed^ 


fi:>d 
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toiled  at  the  s'.edgr.  Socks  pulling  liis  load 
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easily  enough,  and  eventually,  at  6  p.m.,  reached  the  head  of 
the  pa.ss,  2000  ft.  above  sea-level.  From  that  point  there  was 
a  gentle  descent  towards  the  glacier,  and  at  0  P.M.  we  campol 
close  to  some  blue  ice  with  granite  boulders  embedded  in  it 
round  which  were  pools  of  water.  TIus  water  saves  a  oertaia 
amount  of  our  oil,  for  we  have  not  to  melt  snow  or  ice.  \\.' 
turned  in  at  8  p.m.,  well  satisfied  with  the  day's  work.  The 
weather  now  is  wonderfully  fine,  with  not  a  breath  of  wmd,  and 
a  warm  sun  beating  down  on  us.  The  temperature  was  up  to 
plus  22°  Fahr.  at  noon,  and  is  now  plus  18"  Fahr.  The  i),i  s 
through  which  we  have  come  is  flanked  by  great  granite  pillars 
at  least  2000  ft.  in  height  and  making  a  magnificent  entranr.- 
to  the  "  Highway  to  the  South."  It  is  all  so  interestmg  ami 
everything  is  on  such  a  vast  scale  that  one  cannot  describe  it 
well  We  four  are  seeing  these  great  designs  and  the  play  of 
nature  in  her  grandest  moo.k  for  the  first  time,  and  possibly 
they  may  never  be  seen  by  man  again.  Poor  Marshall  hvA 
another  four  miles*  walk  this  evening,  for  he  found  that  he  had 
lost  his  Jaeger  jacket  ofi  the  sledge.  He  had  therefore  to  tramp 
back  uphill  for  it,  and  found  it  two  miles  away  on  the  trad. 
Socks  is  not  feeding  well.  He  seems  lonely  without  hu  com- 
panions. We  gave  him  a  drink  of  thaw  water  this  evemng,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  aijprcciato  it,  preferring  the  snow  at  his 
feet. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ON  THE  GREAT  GLACIER 

DaonniB  8  to  17 

AppMnnw  of  •  Bird  la  83'  40'  South  UttttK]  -  :  Our  lut  Pon* 

ugaUMl,    Daoembor   7i     Dsn)(eroui   TnnUlnit    h-    «    Ma»    o( 

OreTMM*:  DUcoTory  olCoul  «»»n  •Itltude  . '  oi  i)  It. 

December  6.  Broke  oamp  sharp  at  8  a.m.  arni  pn  <;«■''  i*  joulh 
down  an  ioy  slope  to  the  main  glacier.  The  ice  wet,  toe  ilipiiory 
for  the  pony,  so  Wild  took  him  by  a  oirouitou.')  roui  j  Ui  tlio 
bottom  on  snow.  At  the  end  of  our  ioe  slope,  dowii  \vlii(  h  the 
aledge  skidded  rapidly,  though  we  liad  put  on  rope  brakes  and 
hung  on  to  it  as  well  as  we  could,  there  was  a  patch  of  soft  snow 
running  parallel  with  the  glacier,  which  here  trended  about 
south-west  by  south.  Close  ahead  of  us  were  the  massed  up, 
fantastically  shaped  and  split  masses  of  pressure  across  wliicb 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  gone,  but,  foi^ 
timately,  it  was  not  necessary  even  to  try,  for  close  into  the  land 
was  a  snow  slope  free  from  all  crevasses,  and  along  this  gentle 
rise  we  made  our  way.  After  a  time  this  snow  slope  gave  place 
to  blue  ice,  with  numberless  cracks  and  small  crevasses  across 
which  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  pony  to  drag  the  sledge 
without  a  serious  risk  of  a  broken  leg  in  one  of  the  many  holes, 
the  depth  of  which  wo  could  not  ascertain.  We  therefore  un- 
liarnessed  Socks,  and  Wild  took  him  over  this  bit  of  ground  very 
carefully,  whilst  we  others  first  hauled  our  sledge  and  then  the 
pony  sledge  across  to  a  patch  of  snow  under  some  gigantic 
granite  pillars  over  2000  ft.  in  height,  and  here,  close  to  some 
thaw  water,  we  made  our  lunch  camp.  I  was  still  badly  snow- 
blind,  BO  stayed  in  camp  whilst  Mariihail  and  Adams  went  on 
to  spy  out  a  good  route  to  follow  after  lunch  was  over.  When 
they  returned  they  informed  me  that  there  was  more  cracked-up 
blue  ice  ahead,  and  that  the  main  pressure  of  the  glacier  came 
m  very  close  to  the  pillar  of  granite  that  stood  before  ua,  but 
183 
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that  beyond  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  snow  slope  and  good 
going.  The  most  remarkable  thing  they  reported  was  that  aa 
they  were  walking  along  a  bird,  brown  in  colour  with  a  white 
line  under  each  wing,  flew  just  over  their  heads  and  disappeared 
to  the  south.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  to  hear  of  such  an  mcidoiit 
in  latitude  83°  40'  South.  They  were  sure  it  was  not  a  skua  giil!, 
which  is  the  only  bird  I  could  think  of  that  would  venture  down 
here  and  the  gull  might  have  been  attracted  by  the  last  dead 
pony,  for  when  in  latitude  80*  30'  South,  on  my  last  siuthern 
trip,  a  skua  gull  arrived  shortly  after  we  had  killid  a  dog. 

After  lunch  we  started  again,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertions 
managed,  at  6  P.M.,  to  camp  after  getting  both  sledges  and  tlu-i 
the  pony  over  another  couple  of  miles  of  crevasscd  blue  ice.  W  o 
then  went  on  and  had  a  look  ahead,  and  saw  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tough  time  to-morrow  to  get  along  at  all.  I  can  seo 
that  it  will,  at  least,  mean  relaying  three  or  four  times  across 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  terribly  crevassed  ice,  covered  in  places  v  itli 
treacherous  snow,  and  razor-edged  in  other  places,  all  of  it 
sloping  down  towards  the  rock  debris  strewn  shore  on  the  cliif 
side.  We  are  camped  under  a  wondei-ful  pillar  of  granite  that 
has  been  rounded  by  the  winds  into  a  perfo  "v  symmetnial 
shape,  and  is  banded  by  lines  of  gneiss.  Thei,  ■  just  one  litilo 
patch  of  snow  for  our  tents,  and  even  that  bridges  some  crevassts. 
Providence  will  look  over  us  to-night,  for  we  can  do  nothing  niw  e. 
One  feels  that  at  any  moment  some  great  piece  of  rook  may  come 
hurtling  down,  for  all  round  us  are  pieces  of  granite,  rangmg  frum 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  great  boulders  twenty  to  forty  tons  i:i 
weight,  and  on  one  snow  slope  is  the  fresh  track  of  a  fallen  rook. 
Still  we  can  do  no  better,  for  it  is  impossible  to  spread  a  tent  on 
the  blue  ice,  and  we  cannot  get  any  further  to-night.  We  are 
leaving  a  depot  here.  My  eyes  are  my  only  trouble,  for  thiif 
condition  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  pick  out  the  route  cr 
do  much  more  than  pull.  The  distance  covered  to-day  was  9 
miles  with  4  miles  relay. 

December  6.  Started  at  8  a.m.  to-day  in  fine  weather  to  Lvt 
our  loads  over  the  half-mile  of  crevassed  ice  that  lay  betH<.n 
us  and  the  snow  slope  to  the  south-south-west.  We  divndod  ir' 
the  load  and  managed  to  get  the  whole  lot  over  in  three  jour;.  ;.  ■. 
but  it  was  an  awful  job,  fcr  every  s*x)p  was  a  venture,  and  i, 
with  one  eve  entirely  blocked  up  because  of  snow-blindues?,  ft.! 
it  particularly  uncomfortable  work.  However,  by  1  p.m.  a" 
our  gear  was  sifely  over,  and  the  other  three  went  back  fjr 
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Socks.     Wild  led  him,  and  bv  2  p  m  »•-.  „ 

snow  again.  Pro vidcnoe  h^  innf^"  1  ,  !!'^,*"  """"I^  °°  "'« 
we  Started  sonth-s^urw^Tun if  "^"^  """'  "'•  ^t  3  p.m. 
mainglacierpreasure  1^^L"P  Jh"^  '''^■*°  "'"  "'s'^'  °'  *''« 
at  5  p'm.  close  to  a  W  creTJs^.^"^  gomg  and  we  camp..d 

crossed.     TW  is  a  wonderfrvfew  nf  T""  ^""^^^  "*  "'''«*>»•«' 

peaksandra,>gestotwtttiirro.  1  td"""^'''"''  "''''  "«'' 
is  a  dark  rock  n,nning  in  co„iu1^tion.ttr»t '"""'""■"'*•  ^''««' 
of  the  mountair^.  ^^e  are  now  over  7^  ^  ^"""'tu""  '"^"'^ 
aiid  can  see  down  on  to  t'.e  fllrnor  IV  i  "^™.,'''«  g''«=i«r. 
tlie  mountain  ahead  of  us  if  n.^  ,  ^''«,'"'°"d  ««'  hangs  on 
a  volcano  cloud,  ^t  "t  Z^  ^ToZ''  '"f'  ^-  '^'^""''  "  -"^ 
current  clouds  'are  tra^iLTve^^a^rfror'"";,  '''\'°"«^ 
to  north-north-west.  TheTeatW  k  LI  /""J*''"""""'-*"' 
temperature  plus  IVPahr  """^  ''''"*''-  """J  ^l^o 

puSr^n:sLge!"^,Afdi;..VifT;^        --^  -" 

up  and  down  slopes  «^thve^d™  """^l-  ^^'^  '™^'«"<^ 

"P  to  his  belly,  a^d  we  pluZd  ir.„r"V"""  "*'"''  ^"'^  ^"^ 
it  very  trying  work      pS^^t^v^™.      °"*  continuously,  making 

and  couldsef  mo:;-to  t^Ht     The  iSTw  ""  TV'«'"  ''^"^ 
when  we  camped  for  luneh  .L  »      ''g''' '>«came  bad  at  1  p.m., 

as  most  weS^  or  lest'snow  c„r„^''"*.*f  "^  '^'  ''^^'^ 
«as  better,  and  Z  w^Z^JTaT  ^^'  '"'"'''  ^^^  •'«''» 

<'u.^elves  up^n  itIlhM  Se^/""^  "!!. '""'^  congratulathig 
from  Wild  *"""J"»«°  suddenly  we  heard  a  shout  of  "helo  '• 

-d  Wild  rea^cSg  otf  ^m  the'^rof  th"*"  ',7°  "  '='^^'-« 
sledge.  No  sign  of  the  Mnv  VV«  1  ^  ^  ^"^^^S  tho 
scrambled  out  of  th„!q       '^^  °°"  8"'  "P  *°  W™.  "^  ho 

gone.  WildtjV^ratirrcar""^;  '"'  /r  '°"'"  '^^ 
•racks,  and  w«  hi/l  r,„      j      "^^'P^-    •"«  was  following  up  our 

covered  ^^thenof  bTtte  w"  I'llT  «'""'>  »-  e"",^" 
;>;e  .now  crustTnd'in  a  sltnZK  I'lr'^.t"'^'  'f-"«' 
felt  a  sort  of  rushine  wind  thn  u.^-  ^"^  ^^^  ^e  j"st 

""ind,  and  he  put^t^.k  arm,  J  -^  "^^  ""'"^  """^^''"^  ^'o-"  Ws 
"f  the  cha.,m^  Vrrtunat^rC'l^^^*  """/"  **•"  ^"rt''^'  ^^^o 
-'mxdthoswinXreeoVr,  T'^**  *°!*  "'■  S°<='^'  »«'Kht 
;•- upper  bearrfbrXn  We  W^^'  '°  "  ""  =''^'^'  ''"'"«'> 
"'"kcd  over  into  the  .mlf  h„t  n  ^  T"  °°  °"''  ^'"•"'"'hs  and 
!-^-^k  bottomless  nft  ^I'i  J  /T"^  "^  "S"  came  to  us  ;  a 
ed™  tv,  „?,_„T_IP"  ','  ^'^'u^l  to  be.     We  hitched  the  p^ny 
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1000  lb.  for  the  four  of  Uf>.    Camped  at  6.20  p.m.,  very  tired, 

having  to  retreat  from  a  maze  of  crevasacs  and  rotten  ice  on  to 

a  patch  where  we  could  pitch  our  tents.    We  are  uideed  thankful 

for  Wild's  escape.    When  I  think  over  the  events  of  the  day  1 

realise  what  the  loss  of  the  sledge  would  have  meant  to  us.    W  ■■ 

would  have  had  left  only  two  sleeping-bags  for  the  four  of  u-, 

and  I  doubt  whether  we  could  have  got  back  to  wmter-qnart,  n 

with  the  short  equipment.    Our  chance  of  reaching  the  P.iie 

would  have  been  gone.    We  take  on  the  maize  to  eat  ourselv,  s. 

There  is  one  ray  of  light  in  this  bad  day,  and  that  is  that  anyli.u- 

we  could  not  have  taken  Socks  on  much  further.     We  wouM 

have  had  to  shoot  him  to-night,  so  that  although  his  loss  i.^  .i 

serious  matter  to  us,  for  we  had  counted  on  the  meat,  sti  1  we 

know  that  for  traction  purposes  he  would  have  been  of  littlr 

further  use.    When  we  tried  to  camp  to-night  we  stuck  oiu 

ice-axes  into  the  snow  to  see  whether  there  were  any  moR 

hidden  crevasses,  and  everpvhere  the  axes  went  through.    It 

would  have  been  folly  to  have  pitched  our  camp  in  that  plane, 

as  we  might  easily  have  dropped  through  dunng  the  lUght.    \\  o 

had  to  retreat  a  quarter  of  a  milo  to  pitch  the  tent.    It  \un 

very  unpleasant  to  turn  back,  even  for  this  short  distance,  but 

on  this  job  one  must  expect  reverses. 

December  8.  Started  at  8  a.m.  and  immediately  began  dodging 
crevasses  and  pits  of  unkno\vn  depth.  Wild  and  I  were  lea^inR. 
foi  thank  heaven,  my  eyes  are  fit  and  well  again.  We  slmvly 
toiled  up  a  long  crovassed  slope,  and  by  lunch  timt  were  about 
1900  ft.  up  the  glacier  had  covered  6  miles  150  yaiaj  of  a:i 
uphill  drag,  with  about  250  lb.  per  man  to  haul.  After  lu:u:. 
we  still  travelled  up,  but  came  on  to  blue  glacier  ice  alniobt  fw 
from  crevasses,  so  did  much  better,  the  sledges  runmng  casiy. 
We  campod  at  6  p.m.,  the  day's  journey  having  been  1-  mi!.- 
150  yards.  The  slope  we  went  up  in  the  morning  was  imt  j  ■ 
bad  as  we  had  anticipated,  but  quite  bad  enough  for  us  to  I. 
thankful  that  we  are  out,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  from  tlie  rt-i  .| 
of  hidden  crevasses.  The  hypsoraeter  to-night  gave  our  heip.t 
as  2300  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  beautifully  hue  sU.I.  " 
have  been  wonderfully  fortunate  in  this,  especially  in  view  (I 
the  situation  we  are  in.  . 

December  9.  Another  splendid  day  as  far  as  the  wcutiier  . 
concerned,  and  much  we  needed  it,  tor  we  have  had  one  "f '  »• 
hardest  dav's  work  and  certainly  the  most  diingorous  ^"  i'- 
We  startedi  at  7.45  a.m.  over  the  blue  ice,  and  lu  less  t.  M 
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tive  covering.     Mawlmll  «oMf  t  .7     .        ""•"f"™  "'"ro  decep- 

of  the  ice,  and  it  waa^„^n  f.  '^^""''''^  '^""•"  ''"'"»■  *''«  level 
the  top.  ;ith  no  bTtoTt  ^'^;e:nTnd7dl'"'  "'T.  ""'  ^~'" 
drop  of  at  least  1000  ft.    Soon  aftpr  A^  *^,  """^  "'"  ^^ 

I  did.  The  situation  became  m,7mlf''r"'  «''"'  ^''^""gh.  'lien 
.".certain.  The  sledges  skddTn.Ih/'^  """"  ^''"S'-'rous  and 
■<l.eer,  knife-like  edges  of  some  ,ff  t^"''  •""""  "^  "S"'"-''  «'« 
l..nv  of  the  secondTdge  Xh  I  «^  h  "''^T'''' J'"'*  """  "'o 
1.11,  gave  way.     We  dedded  to  J  !f  ''""'"'^  "■''^"  Socks 

of  the  glacier  until  we  got  on  t^^^f  "'"'  ^'"i;  °^^'  "'^  P"'""" 
past  eleven  o'clock  beforrhad?ot'"hr^"",'''/"''  ''  ""^  «"" 
ice.  We  camped  at  11  45  "m  tfaTiU  f'"^^"'  ""  '°  ''«"" 
and,  to  save  tLe  while  watln^fhl  '""  '  '"'^"■^'''"  '"'■'*"'J''. 
to  lunch  at  noon.  Xla  3  '^«  ^""  «/'«« .""d  f"".  decided 
which  is  not  so  bkd  cons  derin^  tW  I''  '°  ^  ^''^  ^  ^outh. 
heavy  load  of  250  1  b  ^^1 "  Lhn[  f''' ^'^f  '"'""  •"*"""«  »"' 
noon  we  were  nearly  J^Ttahni  1  .  '*")  *""  ''"y^-  At 
«e  had  another  heavy^irand  n  '"'''''•  ^"  '""'  ''"««°°n 
huge  crevasses.  butoYa^patch  of  hT,  ""  "'""f,^''  '"''^'"'"  *^<> 
at  6  P.M.,  verv  tired  and  extrell.     """"■,  ^^^  P"^''^<J  ca°>P 

..a  the  aftern^X^vtr^fiv^aTll^M  "^^'"^  T '" 
'.re  nearly  3000  ft.  above  sea  w7'    r  .•  '"''''•  """^  «■" 

hanging  to  the  south  of  Ltthev  ,^«'/""'"'"«  "'""ds  are 
past,  obscuring  any  view  ^  "at  lectin  Vv/"  "'"^-  ''''^^ 
hopi;ig  to  find  soon  a  ]ov-»l  «n  •  ,  ,  V""-,  ^^^  are  an.xiou.s  y 
put  on  more  speeS  The  dTt  '  f  ?'''''"'  ^"  "'■^'  -"  -^^ 
yards  plus  two  S  relay  T  fe  Llk  no'^"  "''"•  V  ""''^'^  '«« 
and  tlie  things  we  would  ifke  tn  .  J  ?  T  '"  """"'^  "''""'  f°"d 
disappears  Jth  far  too  g  tt   pe^'  "welr'"'^  ',"T  °"'  '^°"^" 

to  c^^s  Bay.  for  tL.  S.Ji^.:^-^'^^^::i:^ 

trials,   but  th^Ke;'"''r'"'^«"P'''<'«"™  of  the  day's 

distance  of  U  nle's  8^  v;'r  '""  'f '"  ^"'^  "">  •■"«■"■•>«  of  a 
-30  ..M.  amonSe^^vtfesbut ':'"''  T  ^""'-     '^'^  ^'^'^'^^  " 
"P  a  longslopo'of  sno^      ot  al  i"  d"'';  n""'  "'  ''T  ""'  P""'^'' 
"--'eve,.    Then  «.  slid  dli^n  a  wLr -rX!:^'' 'i^' ^^- '^'^^^ 
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crevasses.    Marshall  and  I  each  went  down  one.    We  lunched  at 

1  P.M.  and  started  at  2  P.M.  up  a  long  ridge  by  t'-s  side  moraine 

of  the  Rlaoier.     It  was  heavy  work,  as  the  ioe  was  split  and  pro- 

Bcnted  knife-like  edges  between  the  cracks,  and  there  were  also 

some  crevasses.    Adams  got  into  one.    The  going  was  tembly 

heavy,  as  the  sledges  brought  up  against  the  ice-edges  every  nov,- 

and  then,  and  then  there  was  a  struggle  to  get  them  start«l  again. 

We  changed  our  foot-gear,  substituting  ski-boots  for  the  finnesko, 

but  nevertheless  had  many  painful  falls  on  the  treacherous  blue 

ice,  cutting  our  hands  and  shins.    We  are  all  much  braised,    fl  o 

camped  on  a  patch  of  snow  by  the  land  at  6  p.m.    The  rocks  r.f 

the  moraine  are  remarkable,  being  of  every  hue  and  description. 

I  cannot  describe  them,  but  we  will  carry  specimens  back  f.r 

the  geologists  to  deal  with.    The  main  rocks  of  the      Clou.l- 

Maker  "  the  mountain  under  which  we  are  camped,  appear  to  be 

slates,  reef-quartz  and  a  very  hard,  dark  brown  rock,  the  name 

of  which  I  do  not  know.    The  erratics  of  marble,  conglomerate 

and  breccia  are  beautiful,  showing  a  great  mass  of  wonderful 

colours,  but  these  rocks  we  cannot  take  away.    We  can  on.y 

take  with  us  small  specimens  of  the  main  rocks,  as  weight  is 

of  importance  to  us,  and  from  these  smaU  specimens  the  geoL)- 

crists  must  determine  the  character  of  the  land.    This  mountain 

^  the  one  we  thought  might  be  an  active  volcano  when  we  saw 

it  from  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  but  the  cl.ud 

has  blown  away  from  its  head  to-day,  and  we  can  see  definitc.v 

that  it  is  not  a  volcano.    It  is  a  remarkable  sight  as  it  towers 

above  Ufl  with  the  snow  clinging  to  its  sides.    To-night  there  u 

B  cold  north  wind.    I  climbed  about  600  ft.  up  the  mount?,.'. 

and  got  specimens  of  the  main  rocks  in  litu.    The  gUcir  is 

evidently  moving  very  slowly,  and  not  filling  as  much  of  !  le 

vaUey  as  it  did  at  some  previous  date,  for  the  old  moraims  lie 

higher  up  in  terraces.    Low  cumulus  clouds  to  the  soulli  are 

hiding  some  of  the  new  land  in  that  direction.    We  are  all  vifj 

hungry  and  tired  to-night  after  the  day's  fight  with  glamor. 

Whilst  I  \(ent  up  the  mountain  to  spy  out  the  land  the  utlicrs 

ground  up  the  balance  of  the  maize,  brought  for  pony  fi-a. 

between  flat  stones,  in  order  that  we  may  use  it  ourselves  to  i« 

out  our  supply  of  food.     The  method  of  preparation  was  innn 

tive,  but  it  represented  the  only  way  of  getting  it  fit  to  cuot 

without  the  necessity  of  using  more  oil  than  we  can  fi^nrc  M 

lcni;thy  boilin;;.    The  temperature  was  pliis  12°  Fahr.  sv*  ri-^on 

to-day,  and  i=  p'u?  14°  now  at  8  P.M.     We  are  getting  f -'Uth, 
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and  we  hope  to  reftch  the  inland  ice  in  a  couple  of  days  ;  then  our 
marching  will  bo  faster.    The  weather  is  still  fino 

Z)«cmA«rll.  A  heavy  day.  We  started  away  at  7.40  a  w 
and  tned  to  keep  alongside  the  land,  but  the  ice  of  the  Rwiei 
sloped  so  much  that  we  had  to  go  on  to  the  ridge,  where  the 
sledge,  could  run  without  side-slipping.  This  slipping  cuts  he 
runners  very  badly.  We  crossed  the  medial  moraine,  an.l  l,»md 
rock  there  with  what  looked  like  plant  impressions.  We  colle^^ 
some  specimens.  <icvwu 

In  the  afternoon  we  found  the  surface  better,  as  the  cracks 
wc«.  nearly  a    fille,!  up  with  water  turned  to  ice.     We  camped  for 
hmoh  on  rubbly  ice.    A't^r  lunch  wo  rounded  some  p?ess,  re 
rulges  fairly  eaa,  y  and  the,  pulled  up  a  long  ice-slope  with  many 
sharp  points.    AJl  the  afternoon  we  wen,  passing  over  i^e  "n 
«h,ch  the  cracks  had  been  closed  up.  and  we  began  to  have  grZ 
mpes  that  the  end  o   the  glacier  was  in  sight,  and  that  wo  Zm 
soon  be  able  to  put  m  some  good  marches  on  the  plateau      \t 
..  P.M.  we  found  more  cracks  and  a  mass  of  pressure  ice  ahc.vl 
and  land  appeared  aa  the  clouds  ahead  lifted.    I  cannot  teU 
«hat  It  means,  but  the  position  makes  us  anxious.    The  sled-ea 
will  not  stand  much  more  of  this  ico  work,  and  we  are  still  .TtO 
rflSii      W     '''^»y  j'°«  th«  Pole-    Thank  God  the  weather 
.9  fine  Btill.    We  camped  at  6  p.m.  on  hard  ice  between  two 
crevasses     There  was  „o  snow  to  pack  round  the  tenU   so  ^ 

e^^^  o,r  ie"°'  '"^«^ ''^"1«  ^y  "Wpping  away  the  points  of 
M>J  aT  ^^T":  ^\^^">  ^«7  hungry  after  hoosh  to- 
fi  fi  Awkward  features  about  the  glacier  are  the  little  pit, 
filled  with  rnud.  of  which  I  collected  a  small  sample.'    It  seems 

I  cannot  teU.  The  hot  sun,  beating  down  on  this  mud,  make. 
It  gradually  sink  into  the  body  of  the  glacier,  leaving  »  rotten 
oe  covenng  through  which  we  otten  b4k.    it  is  liL^e  w^k  ng 

The  ice  tLfZ^f  '  7  T  ^  r"  ^  °'  *  ^*-  ^^°^  'he  surface. 
tVl  ft  ^^^^}"^  '°™^d  above  the  sunken  rocks  is  more  clear 
R  r,  '''^o::'^'"*'^  «'»«'"  >■<«'•     We  are  3700  ft.  up,  Tnd  m«lo 

of  feeling  that  we  are  getting  south,  and  perhaps  to-morrow  may 
oove^  i  all  our  diir.eu!t,es.  Difficulties  are  ju.st  things 
to  overcome  after  all.    E"ory  one  is  very  fit.  J  •">  ii'igs 

•  Thiae  plu  are  knov     «  "cyoeonlte  holes," 
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Deeember  12.  Our  di«t:»Tico — tlirce  mites  for  tlio  day— fT- 
presses  more  readily  tlian  I  can  write  it  the  nature  of  tlie  day's 
vork.  We  slartcd  at  7.40  a.m.  on  the  worst  aurfaco  positibli', 
»liarp-edj;cd  blue  ioo  full  of  cliatsnis  and  creva»»c8,  rising  to  hill 
and  donceiidiiig  into  guUica  ;  in  fact,  a  surfaeo  that  could  ii'  i 
be  etjualUd  in  any  polar  work  for  difficulty  in  trav^^lling.  Oiii 
hlcdgi'S  are  suderirig  grea'ly,  and  it  is  a  constant  strain  on  u- 
both  to  save  the  sledges  from  breaking  or  going  down  crevasse^, 
and  to  save  ourselves  as  well.  Wo  are  a  mass  of  bruises  wlinv 
wo  have  fullcn  on  the  sharp  ice,  but,  thank  God,  no  one  has  cvtn 
u  sprain.  It  has  been  relay  work  to-day,  for  we  could  only  take 
on  one  shdnc  af  a  lime,  two  of  us  tiikiiig  turn.s  at  pulling  tlir 
slrdgc  MhiKt  the  others  steadied  and  held  the  sledge  to  kceji  it 
straight.  Thus  wo  would  advance  one  mile,  and  then  reti'.rn 
1  \er  the  crevaises  and  haul  up  the  other  sledge.  ]iy  repeating 
tliis  to-day  f'lr  three  miles  wc  marched  nine  miles  ov.r  a  surfiwc 
whore  many  times  a  slip  meant  death.  Still  wc  have  advam nl 
tliroe  miles  to  the  south,  and  to-night  we  are  cani|icd  on  a  palili 
of  n6v&.  liy  using  our  ice-axes  we  made  a  place  for  the  tent. 
The  wcftthtr  is  still  splendidly  fine,  though  low  clouds  obscure 
our  horizon  to  tho  south.  We  are  anxiously  hoping  to  cross  tlif 
main  pressure  to-morrow,  and  trust  that  wo  will  then  have  hitter 
travelling.  Given  good  travc  lliiig,  we  will  not  he  long  in  read  itig 
our  goal.  Marshall  is  putting  in  t!  •  bearings  and  angles  of  tlic 
new  mountains.  They  still  ki'cp  appearing  to  tho  west  and  cast. 
Distance  3  miles  flOO  yards,  with  relays  9  miles  1500  yards. 

December  13.  We  made  a  start  at  8  a.m.  and  once  again  went 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  over  crevasses  and  blue,  ribbed  ice,  relay- 
ing the  sledges.  We  had  covered  about  a  mile  when  we  eame 
to  a  place  w  here  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  proceed.  Hmv. 
ever,  to  our  right,  bearing  about  south-west  by  south,  tliire 
seemed  to  be  better  surfnc  and  we  decided  to  make  a  ii'lo>ir 
in  that  direction  in  ord"^!-,  if  possible,  to  get  round  the  pressure. 
While  returning  for  one  of  the  sledges  1  fell  on  the  ice  and  Imrt 
my  loft  knee,  whicii  wiw  a  serious  matter,  or  rather  might  liave 
been.  I  have  had  a  baud.ige  on  all  the  afternoon  while  ]iiilhiij;, 
and  the  knee  feels  better  now,  but  one  realises  what  it  would  nn-n't 
it  any  member  of  our  i^iity  were  to  be  damaged  under  tln'se 
conditions  and  in  this  ])lace.  This  afternoon  we  came  on  t» » 
better  burfaee,  and  were  able  to  pull  both  sledges  instead  of  f  l''.'- 
ing.  We  are  still  gradually  rising,  and  to-night  our  hypsui"'!'' 
gives  2i).').7,  or  4370  ft.  uj).    There  is  a  cool  southerly  wind;  I 
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elevation.  Alvkncei.betf^rf;  J"<'^""*^,f'''""  '■""  comparative 
and  many  f.li.f on^^^X  ;^^ul';'  'T  '""^  ".'" -T P"" 
vrent  through  some  gnow    b^,    Lm  ""'*"'P'"g' A''"™ 

Our  sledges  are  Ch  "he 'wo  H.  ''  "^"'i  ""  ""'"'  ''''»•'*"'• 

broken  bow  coiwtantlv  Jrr  ''■"''•  "'"^  *''"  °""  »*"'  «!>« 

pullingusupw  ha£k'^;t^^^^^^^  '"T^-   "''-I'   '-• 

^?^r  s- ti^^  j£K;^p.f 

l-odiathedeterSfvctn  «-h'-  ^'n"  """"'"""^  '"'^'''^'l  ' 
Cccrmier  15.  Started  ,^7^  "'■-  ^  "  ''"'  ^^  '""'"'  '"-''»>'• 
'"■«^  going  uphino??i,obh,f '■".'".  '^'■"'^  """""■^-  I'  »^' 
'»nd  al.ead%nd  it  °eemod  a  n  "■>''"  f'"^"'''"^  ""  '•««  "'« 
'i^ve  a  charge  and  that  u  '  ""s"'  *'  '"^'  "''  «"<>  g"i"g  to 
"me  wo  we^'on  a  ^tter "r^    ''  '^ee somethi„g  new.    At  Inneh- 

-'">d  «ee  stretcl.i'ng'tut  Aw-  iVt'lfr  °' '"""'  ''"^  "« 
'""S,  wide  plain     It  looL!?  J  ?i        ,  ''*'  ''"'  apparently  a 
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hypsometer  gave  na  an  altitude  of  7230  ft.,  but  this  altitude 
at  night  came  down  to  6830  ft.,  so  the  apparent  height  may  bn 
due  to  barometric  pressure  and  change  of  weather,  for  in  tho 
afternoon  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  south-west  sprang  up.  Tlio 
temperature  was  plus  18°  Fahr.  at  noon,  and  when  the  wind 
came  up  it  felt  cold,  as  we  were  pulling  in  our  pyjama  trousers, 
with  nothing  underneath.  We  have  been  going  steadily  uphill 
all  the  afternoon,  but  on  a  vastly  improved  surface,  consisting 
of  hard  n^v6  instead  of  blue  ice  and  no  cracks,  only  covered  in 
crevasses,  which  are  easily  seen.  Ahead  of  us  really  liei>  the 
plateau.  We  can  also  see  ahead  of  us  detached  mountains, 
piercing  through  the  inland  ice,  which  is  the  road  to  the  soutK 
for  us.  Huge  mountains  stretch  out  to  the  east  and  west.  After 
last  week's  toil  and  anxiety  the  change  is  delightful.  The  distance 
covered  to-day  was  13  miles  200  yards. 

December  16.  We  started  at  7  a.m.,  having  had  breakfast  at 
6.30  A.M.  It  was  snowing  slightly  for  the  first  few  hours,  Rnd 
then  the  weather  cleared.  The  surface  was  hard  and  the  going 
good.  We  camped  at  noon  and  took  sights  for  la^tude,  and 
ascertained  that  our  position  was  84"  60*  South.  Ahead  of  us 
we  could  see  a  long  slope,  icy  and  crevassed,  but  we  did  13  miles 
1660  yards  for  the  day.  We  camped  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  got  ready 
our  depot  gear.  We  have  decided  to  travel  as  lightly  as  possible, 
taking  only  the  clothes  we  are  wearing,  and  we  will  leave  four 
days'  food,  which  I  calculate  should  get  us  back  to  the  last  depot 
on  short  ration.  We  have  now  traversed  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  of  crevassed  ice,  and  risen  6000  ft.  on  the  largest  glacier 
in  the  world.  One  more  crevassed  slope,  and  we  will  be  on  tho 
phiteau,  please  God.  We  are  aU  fit  and  well.  The  temperature 
to-night  is  plus  15°  Fahr.,  and  the  wind  is  blowing  freshly  from 
the  south-west.  There  are  splendid  ranges  of  mountains  to  the 
west-south-west,  and  we  have  an  extended  view  of  glacier  and 
mountains.  Ahead  of  us  lie  three  sharp  peaks,  connected  up 
and  forming  an  island  in  what  is  apparently  inland  ice  or  the 
head  of  the  glacier.  The  peaks  lie  due  south  of  us.  To  the  east- 
ward and  westward  of  this  island  the  ice  bears  down  from  the 
inland  ice-sheet,  and  joins  the  head  of  the  glacier  proper.  To 
the  westward  the  mountains  along  the  side  of  the  glacier  are  aU 
of  the  bluff  type,  and  the  lines  of  stratification  can  be  seen 
plainly.  Still  further  to  the  westward,  behind  the  frontal  range, 
lie  sharper  p«iks,  some  of  them  almost  perfect  cones.  The 
trend  of  the  land  from  the  "  Cloudmaker  "  is  about  south-south- 
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vinX^-^^— -£~--"^^^^^^ 
from  the  inland  ioe-^C^ Vj^l-'^T  ^  ^"^^  =°»« 
also  ahow  lines  of  Btratification     ?ho™  ,?  .  ♦u'^'  ''°"*''-^'^t 
;f  be  clear  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  th^  'h"*  *?'  Photographs 
These  mountains  are  not  beautif ,d  i„  »h„   '^**'' °*  *^  hind, 
of  the  tenn  but  they  are  ^^ZSi^V^T"^  acceptance 
grandeur.    No  foot  luks  eveTf  ^       *^  ?  "'^"'  "^e™  a°d  rueged 
we  reached  this  Wn  hTd  nl^aZ^^^r  t^^^^  "<*««•  ""d  ^W 
December  17.    We  made  a  startT^T"  '^  '^^  *^«''-  ^o^ins. 
pull  all  the  morning  orS  Wutke  llif  ^"u  ""''  ^"^  <">  "PhiU 
impeded  our  progrJs  until  weCrn^^^th^t^h^^^^  »°w.  which 
rush  the  sledges  over  them,  for  itde^V«  '^'*  ^"^  ^'^  *» 
footmg  on  the  smooth  ice,  and  haTth^Yl  ^®''""  *°  ^"^P  °"e'» 
snow.    By  1  p.m  we  ha/l\r„        ■  ■  *"®  »'edges  astern  over  th« 

and  in  th^afte-lo^we^^dZr^tf  V.*^^  «  -^' 
7.23  A.M.  until  6.40  p.m  with  on«  i,^    f "    ^^  ^^  "^o^ked  from 

>t  seems  as  though  twelVrmV.  '  '  '^*  ^°'  '""*  only  mS 

hours'  going  was^e^^ff^We  Ct^.T'"'  '"'*  *^«  '^'  t^" 
t'me  up  the  icy  slop;,  and  evm  thl  ^   f !,?  ""^  ^^^««  "*  • 
our  ice-axes  as  we  Ct  alon^  The  w  l^  *°  *>"*  «*«P«  ^th 
cult  by  the  fact  that  a  stS  sout^eZ    ""^  ""^^  ""''^  <liffi- 
faces.    The  second  Wwe  LuCunThr'*  T"  ^'"^  ^  °" 
alpmc  rope.    We. made  it  fLt  to fe!^  ™^  ^^  °"=^°«  "*  «■« 
fet  sledge  till  the  rope  wasTtretli      fF'-  "'^°*  °°  "-^h  the 
cut  a  place  to  stand  onTnd  h^       °"*.*°  '*«  ^^  l«'^h,  then 
«Mge  up  to  where  we  stood     wT  """^  "^"^  ^^^d  the 
■managed  to  reach  a  foirly  levk  ^^L.^^^f^  ^  ""«'  ^«  h^ 
-e  pitched  our  tents  on  a  SX^lT*,''  ^°^^  *^«  ^^"'ges,  ^ 
™ough  of  the  snow  to  ^CtJ^^  °^  '""r  ,  There  was  not 
■"d  ne  had  to  take  the  g^r  off  th«  1  J,""""""'"*'"'  °^  *be  tents, 
'"  supplement  the  snow  *^e  w  k  "^^  ""^  P^e  that  round 
"«"•  as  regarfs  wan^  clothiL   fr/.r"^,""  ^''^  behind  us 
*;Pot  m  by  the  rocks  of  the  tk°^  ^  '*^**™°°''  ''«  »ade  a 
■cf tcverythingexcepttheba^tn^l^  «e  passing,  and  there 
"'Id  went  up  the  hSl-sideTT^     f  T^'-  ^t^'diMer to-night 
He  came  do4  with  Sews  ttt  the  Z  "  '""'■''*  '"'^  P'^'-" 
Pairb^X^^-tth^^e^l'IW^^^ 
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mav  be  poor,  but  I  have  Uttle  doubt  that  the  stuff  is  coal.  If  that 
proves  to  be  the  case,  the  discovery  wiU  be  most  interesting  to 
the  scientific  world.  Wild  tells  me  that  there  are  about  six 
scams  of  this  dark  stuff,  mingled  with  sandstone^nd  that  the 
seams  are  from  4  in.  to  7  or  8  ft.  in  thickness.  There  are  vast 
quantities  of  it  lying  on  the  hill-side.  We  took  a  photograpl, 
of  the  sandstone,  and  I  wish  very  much  that  we  could  spare 
tine  to  examine  the  rocks  more  thoroughly.  We  may  be  able 
to  Co  this  on  the  way  back.  We  have  but  little  time  for  gcolo- 
Bical  work,  for  our  way  is  south  and  time  is  short,  but  we  found 
that  the  main  rock  is  sandstone  and  on  our  way  back  we  wi  1 
collect  some.  I  expect  that  this  will  bo  the  most  southerly  rock 
that  we  shall  obtain,  for  we  ought  to  reach  the  plateau  to- 
morrow, and  thpn  there  wUl  be  no  more  land  close  to  us.  It  is 
gusty  to-night,  but  beautifully  clear.  The  altitude,  according 
to  the  hypsometer,  is  6100  ft. 

KOTB  When  I  showed  the  specimens  to  Professor  David 
after  our  return  to  the  Nimrod,  he  stated  definitely  that  some  of 
them  were  coal  and  others  "  mother  of  coal." 
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Faro:  Last  D^pii  "Hak'^a;;  4'f 'bS^X' °bS„?3"7'"=~'^'^^^'»« 
January  7, 1.  ilSSl^ie  ft,^"*  '"  '"»  D"^. 
December  IS.    Almost  ud  ■    Tho  oU*  j     I 
above  sea-level.    This  h«'bS  o^e  n?      *t'"«'''  "  7400  ft. 
worth  it,  for  we  are  jit  "  fe^  „w!  "^  "T"  ^"^««*  «J»y8.  but 
7.30  A.M.,  relaying  the  sleXes  a^^^V*  ^'-^J^'  '^^  »* 
means  nearly  iTLles  toX' ^y  otJi^^TJ^/'^^^'^l^iob 
moming  we  worked  up  loose  k^LZ^-       '™T?''^8-    "^  'be 
up  one  at  a  time  by  melr of  th^^!i^- "'^'  '"'"'^"8  '^«  «l«dg« 
harness  on  the  less  KueT    W^l  '^P"^^'0Pe.  'hen  pulling'^in 
on  the  crest  of  a  lie  Z? 'to  YZ    ^^  *°'  '""'='>  »»  12.45  f  .m. 
crevasses,  into  on^of  XioiT  I^r'T.""**  '"  ^^^  '"''1^'  » 
WTiilst  lunch  was  preparrnriif^^.'?  ^''"'  "'«''  ^dams. 
different  to  the  saSone'o/^:'  "C'^/r"  ''^  ':'"'^'  ""^'^ 
different  just  here.    The  land  o„     .rl„ff  t"«  "fU'iteina  are  aU 
stratified  lines,  and  on  the  w^si  side  MT.  ^'^'^'^'^^y  "^^r 
greatly  weathered.     AlUheafternoon„„     i       ?"'  '**°''^  °"'. 
fope,  and  we  were  hungrrand  t^d  w.     ''^''^  "P  ** '°"g  ^"''"^ 
We  have  been  saving  food  to  n„>      ^^^  '™  '^«<=''«'^  o^^np- 
our  Imnger  ;   each  night  w°  ^I'lnfTf 'r'^  '^*'  "^'^'"^^ 
biscuits  per  man  per  dav  l^n  °'  ^°'^-     ^^^  «a^e  two 

our  food  with  pony  malz;  thiJ'''".  "•'"^  ^"g">  «^°g  o"t 
less  hard.  AllThI  means'  tl  1  t^^  """^  ""  r'*^'  '°  '"'^^0  it 
while  we  are  about  Vml    ""*',"«  .^'"'^o  now  five  weeks'  food 

the  same  I'tate^'ba"^  foXtrde".'"r  'T,  "^^  ^°'«-  ^^' 
;ve  must  march  on  short  food  to^each^r?  'f  IT'^'^^y^  »° 
ture  13  plus  16°  Fahr  to-niXf  i>  f  ,.  ^°*'-  ^^«  tempera- 
cut  our  faces  and  bTokln  hps  '  W«  I  '^  "'"'^  ""  '^^  ='°^'^ 
oroKen  lips.  ^^We  keep  crevasses  with  ua  e^ 
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but  I  think  that  to-morrow  will  eeo  the  end  of  this.  When  wo 
p.-vsscd  the  main  slope  to-day,  more  mountains  appeared  to  tlic 
west  of  south,  some  with  sheer  cliffs  and  others  rounded  off, 
p!iding  in  long  snow  slopes.  I  judge  the  southern  limit  of  the 
mountains  to  the  west  to  be  about  latitude  86°  South. 

December  19.  Not  on  the  plateau  level  yet,  though  we  are 
to-night  7888  ft.  up,  and  still  there  is  another  rise  ahead  of  us. 
We  got  breckfast  at  6  a.m.  and  started  at  7  j.  sharp,  taking  on 
one  sledge.  Soon  we  got  to  the  top  of  a  riuj,e,  and  went  back 
for  the  second  sledge,  then  hauled  both  together  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  weight  was  about  200  lb.  per  man,  and  we  kejit 
going  until  6  p.m.,  with  a  stop  of  one  hour  for  lunch.  We  got  a 
meridian  nltitude  at  noon,  and  found  that  our  latitude  was  8S°  5' 
South.  We  seem  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  crevasses,  and  we  have 
been  falling  into  them  and  steering  through  them  all  day  in  the 
face  of  a  cold  southerly  wind,  with  a  temperature  «rarying  from 
plus  15°  to  plus  9°  Fahr.  The  work  was  very  heavy,  for  we  were 
going  uphill  all  day,  and  our  sledge  runners,  which  have  been 
suffering  from  the  sharp  ice  and  rough  travelling,  are  in  a  bad 
way.  Soft  snow  in  places  greatly  retarded  our  progress,  but  vi- 
have  covered  our  ten  miles,  and  now  are  camped  on  good  &ni  -i 
between  two  crevasses.  I  really  think  that  to-morrow  will  see 
us  on  the  plateau  proper.  This  glacier  must  be  one  of  tlie  largi.  I, 
if  not  the  largest,  in  the  world.  The  sastrugi  seem  to  pu;;.t 
mainly  to  the  south,  so  we  may  expect  head  winds  all  the  way 
to  the  Pole.  Marshall  has  a  cold  job  to-night,  taking  the  angles 
of  the  new  mountains  to  the  west,  some  of  which  appeared  to-day. 
After  dinner  wi»  examined  the  sledge  runners  and  turn'  d  one 
sledge  end  for  end,  for  it  had  been  badly  torn  while  we  were 
coming  up  the  glacier,  and  in  the  soft  snow  it  clogged  greatly. 
We  are  still  favoured  with  splendid  weather,  and  that  is  a  groat 
comfort  to  us,  for  it  would  be  almost  impossible  under  other 
conditions  to  travel  amongst  these  crevasses,  which  are  caused 
by  the  congestion  of  the  ice  between  the  headlands  when  it  was 
flowing  from  the  plateau  down  between  the  mountains.  Xoiv 
there  is  comparatively  little  movement,  and  many  of  the  crevaisos 
liave  become  snow-filled.  To-night  we  are  290  geograpliicr.l 
miles  from  the  Pole.  We  are  thinking  of  our  Christmas  dinner. 
vVe  will  be  full  that  day,  anyhow. 

December  20.  Not  yet  up,  but  nearly  so.  We  got  away  f:  oia 
camp  at  7  a.m.,  with  a  strong  heod  wind  from  the  soutli,  ard 
this  wind  continued  all  day,  with  a  tempsrature  ranging  from 
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took  bearings  and  angles  at  non-T.!-?         ^^  '^'''"»^-     Maraliall 
altitude,  shfwing  thafwe  1"™  in  u1,r,^1-*i'%^""'«  '"^"di'"> 
l>ope  all  the  time  that  e^h  nZ  1  *""'f  ^"V.^'  ^outh.     We 
each  time  another  nseT^ufS  smZll^     ^ '''' ^'^'''-  ''"' 
begin  the  same  toil  again     It  is  ?rv,n?  "^^  P^'^^j"™.  """  «e 
now  reduced  our  food  arbrelklst    "*  ""*  ""'^  "«  ^«  '"'ve 
and  one  biscuit,  by  the  timTH,»  .       u  ?""  Pannikin  of  hoosh 
five  hour.'  haul'injin  the",d  wiid"un^r'",'''"  *"-'^«''  "ft^' 
hungry.    At  luneh  we  have  a  litUe  ch^  if  '  "P"'  ^*  "^  ^«n^ 
a  pannikin  of  cocoa,  and  three  b  scuit       t"^'  ^  1*  P'^"""' 
850  yards  (statute)  having  to  relav  tL   l^'"^*^  '^^  '*'''  "  ""'<«. 
for  the  ridge  we  were  on  wal  so  stecn  th^^''  °T.'^^  '""*  bit 
two  sledges  up  toeether     smi       ^   ^**  "^  """'<'  "o*  get  the 

The  land  appears  t^  Caw"  v  to  thr  \T  '"^^'^  ""o  I'°'« 
we  will  be  ust  a  spec™  on  thLtei^T •  7*^"''*  ""''•  ""'^  ""O" 
ice.  It  is  cold  to-S  I  am  f^t  f  \1^  ^"^^  °'  """^  »nd 
to-night.    Eve^  one  is  fit  and  we^T    '^  '^'  '^^^^^  """^  ^'^''^ 

iJccflBJcr  21.    Alidsummer  Dav  ^th  SS"  «f  f     ^  .     ,t, 
frost-bitten  fingers  and  ears  anH ^'^^       u,-   ^  ^'■™'  '     ^«  ^ave 
blowing  from  the  south  X"  all  d^f  t'T^  "^^  '"^  ^eon 
elimbed  to  an  altitude  o7  over' ^  ft  'V^  ^'"='  *"'  ««  h»^« 
?arly  morning  we  have  been  strivh^  M  H     ^  Tt^*'-    ^""^ 
h  the  total  distance  g^n^l  for  frZ  n       ^  '°"*'''  •""  «'^  '""^^ 
at  1  P.M..  we  have  bZ  haul!  Z,!^'  °'  '''''^^'  ^^o""  '""^'h 
other,  by  standing  pulls  across  "f^vL    ^^i'  "P"  °°«  """'  '!'« 
^dges.     ^Vhen  we^^d  «CcXn3  ""'^  "^'i-^^'^'*'  P^<=^™™ 
"P  a  flag  on  a  bamboo  to  ma^  T  ^5"  '°°"'  di^t^nce.  we  put 
and  returned  for  The  other     Thl    ^!,"'"'  ?"''  "'""  ^°P«d  "P 
deal  to  do  with  the  low  tZ;^.!''  "'"''■,  "^  <^™^*-  ^as  i  grel 
a™  going  on  short  eommZ^^^r'  ^^^^  '^^l  *"«  <=old,  as  v,o 
oalties,  butwearegett"™southIn  fhi.    ''^  ^^f'  '"  ">"  '''"i" 
f -om  camp  at  6  46  a  m   t"  r?-        ^  "^^  "'"■*'"'  *"  "^^ 

at  lunch,  worked  on  untile;:/'  Xw'^"'^'  ^°'  ""  '^^"^''^  ''■^'' 
up  crevasse,  the  onlv  Xp  w  '  '™  '"''''  "^'"''^^  '"  a  miccl- 

"«  be  obta  nelfTrLi    W      ?r°"'  *°  P"*  """'»  "^«  tcnt3 
'■.^v6  or  hard  ice!     wfli    I^  «  „  "  h ffl  ^rH""^  "'  "^^  "^^  '«  ^'"'" 

"o«e  was  going  to ,.  ::^:^-^ri:t^s:,^^ 
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oven  a  short  way  off,  but  we  have  now  decided  to  trust  nothing 
to  eyesight,  lor  the  distances  are  so  deceptive  up  hero.  It  is  a 
wonderful  sight  to  look  down  over  the  ghwier  from  the  great 
altitude  we  are  at,  and  to  see  the  mountains  strctchinfr  away 
east  and  west,  some  of  them  over  15,000  ft.  in  height.  We  arn 
very  hungry  now,  and  it  seems  as  cold  almost  as  the  spriiia 
sledging.  Our  beards  are  masses  of  ice  all  day  long.  Tliank 
God  we  are  fit  and  well  and  have  had  no  accident,  which  is  a 
mercy,  seeing  that  wo  have  covered  over  130  miles  of  crevasscd 
ice. 

December  22.  As  I  write  of  to-day's  events,  I  can  easily  imagino 
I  am  on  a  spring  sledging  journey,  for  the  temperature  is  minus 
6°  Fahr.  and  a  chilly  south-easterly  wind  is  blowing  and  finds  its 
way  through  the  walls  of  our  tent,  which  are  getting  worn.  All 
day  long,  from  7  a.m.,  except  for  the  hour  when  we  s'  pcd  for 
lunch,  we  have  been  relaying  tlic  sledges  over  the  pressu  mounds 
and  across  crevasses.  Our  total  distance  to  the  gooa  for  the 
whole  day  was  only  four  miles  southward,  but  this  evening  our 
prospects  look  brighter,  for  we  must  now  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  great  glacier.  It  is  flattening  out,  and  except  for  erevas.^os 
there  will  not  be  much  trouble  in  hauling  the  sledges  to-morrow. 
One  sledge  to-day,  when  coming  down  with  a  run  over  a  pressure 
ridge,  turned  a  complete  somersault,  but  nothing  was  damaged, 
in  spite  of  the  total  weight  being  over  400  lb.  We  are  now  drag- 
ging 400  lb.  at  a  time  up  tlie  steep  slopes  and  across  the  ridges, 
working  with  the  alpine  rope  all  day,  and  roping  ourselves 
together  when  we  go  back  for  the  second  sledge,  for  the  ground 
is  so  treacherous  that  many  times  during  the  day  we  are  saved 
only  l>y  tlie  rope  from  falling  into  fathomless  pits.  Wild  d  escribes 
the  sensation  of  walking  over  this  surface,  half  ice  and  half  snow, 
as  like  walking  over  the  glass  roof  of  a  station.  The  usual 
query  when  one  of  us  falls  into  a  crevasse  is  !  "  Have  you  found 
it  ?  "  One  gets  somewhat  callous  as  regards  the  immediate 
danger,  though  we  are  always  glad  to  meet  crevasses  with  tlieir 
coats  off,  that  is,  not  hidden  by  the  enow  covering.  To-ni^lit 
we  are  camped  in  a  fiUcd-in  crevasse.  Away  to  the  north  down 
the  glacier  a  thick  cumulus  cloud  is  lying,  but  some  of  the  largest 
mountains  are  standing  out  clearly.  Immediately  beliind  us 
lies  a  broken  sea  of  pressure  ice.  Please  God,  ahead  of  us  there 
is  a  clear  rood  tu  the  Pole. 

December  23.  Eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
up,  and  still  steering  upwards  amid  great  waves  of  pressure  and 
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ioo-fttlls,  for  our  plateau,  after  a  good  mominR'«  march,  began 
to  rise  in  higher  ridges,  so  that  it  really  was  not  the  plateau  Xr 
a  1  To-day  s  crevasses  have  been  far  more  dangcnius  than  any 
others  wo  have  crossed,  as  the  soft  snow  liides  all  trace  of  them 
until  we  fall  through.  Constantly  to-day  one  or  another  of  tlu- 
party  has  had  to  be  hauled  out  from  a  chasm  by  means  of  his 
harness,  which  had  alone  saved  Iiim  from  death  in  the  icy  vault 
below.  Wo  started  at  6.40  a.m.  and  worked  on  steadilv  until 
6  P.M.,  with  the  usual  lunch  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day  The 
pony  maize  does  not  swell  in  the  water  now,  as  the  temperature 
1^-  very  low  and  the  water  freezes.  The  result  is  tliat  it  swells 
inMde  after  we  have  eaten  it.  We  are  very  hungry  indeed  and 
talk  a  rcat  deal  of  what  we  would  like  to  eat.  In  spite  of  the 
crevasses,  we  have  done  tliirtecn  miles  to-day  to  the  south  and 
we  are  now  in  latitude  85°  41'  South.  The  temperature  at  noon 
M-as  plus  6  Fahr.  and  at  6  p.m.  it  was  minus  1"  Fahr  but  it  is 
much  lower  at  night.  There  was  a  strong  south-east  to  south- 
south-east  wind  blowing  all  day,  and  it  was  cutting  to  our  noses 
and  burst  lips.  Wild  was  frost-bitten.  I  do  trust  that  to- 
morrow will  see  the  end  of  this  bad  travelling,  so  that  wo  can 
stretch  out  our  legs  for  the  Pole. 

December  24.  A  much  better  day  for  us  ;  indeed,  the  bri"htest 
we  have  had  sirce  entering  our  Southern  Gateway.  We  started 
off  at  7  A.M.  across  waves  and  undulations  of  ice,  with  sonic  one 
or  other  of  our  little  party  falling  through  the  tliin  crust  of  snow 
every  now  and  then.  At  10.30  a.m.  I  decided  to  steer  more 
to  the  west,  and  we  soon  got  on  to  a  better  surface,  and  covered 
5  miles  250  yards  in  the  forenoon.  After  lunch,  as  the  surface 
was  distinctly  improving,  we  discarded  the  second  sledge,  and 
started  our  afternoon's  march  m'th  one  sledge.  It  has  been 
blowing  freshly  from  the  south  and  drifting  all  day,  and  this, 
with  over  40"  of  frost,  has  coated  our  faces  with  ice.  We  get 
superficial  frost-bites  every  now  and  then.  During  the  afternoon 
the  surface  improved  greatly,  and  the  cracks  and  crevasses  dis- 
appeared, but  we  are  still  going  uphill,  and  from  the  summit  of 
one  ndge  saw  some  new  land,  which  runs  south-soulh-cast  down 
to  latitude  86°  South.  We  camped  at  6  p.m.,  very  tired  and 
ttith  CO  d  feet.  We  have  only  the  clothes  we  stand  up  in  now, 
as  we  depoted  everj'thing  else,  and  this  continued  rise  moa-  g 
(^.'or'r.  J"''^'"'''''  "'""  I  ''^'J  anticipated.  To-night  «c  a-o 
wuo  ft  above  sea-level,  and  the  way  before  us  is  still  rising.  I 
tru.t  that  It  Will  soon  level  out,  for  il  is  hard  work  pulling  at  this 
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altitude.  So  for  there  is  no  sign  of  the  very  hard  surface  that 
Captain  Soott  speaks  of  in  connection  with  his  journey  on  tlic 
Northern  Plateau.  There  seem  to  be  just  here  regular  layei-i 
of  snow,  not  much  wind-swept,  but  we  w  ;ll  see  better  the  surfiu  .• 
conditions  in  a  few  days.  To-  morrow  will  be  Christmas  Day, 
and  our  tl. oughts  turn  to  home  and  all  the  attendant-  joys  ,'i 
the  time.  One  longs  to  hear  "  the  hansoms  slurring  tlirough  th  • 
London  mud."  Instead  of  that,  we  are  lying  in  a  little  tort, 
isolated  high  on  the  roof  of  the  end  of  the  wo.'d,  far,  indeed, 
from  the  ways  trodden  of  men.  Still,  our  thoughts  can  fly  acr<  s.i 
the  wastes  of  ice  and  snow  and  across  the  oceans  to  those  whcmi 
we  are  striving  for  and  who  are  thinking  of  us  now.  And,  thnnli 
Qod,  we  are  nearing  our  goal.  The  distan<.  :  oorered  to-day  win 
11  r  ilas  260  yards. 

December  28.    Christmas  Day.    There  has  been  from  45"  to 
48"  of  frost,  drifting  snow  and  a  strong  biting  south  wind,  and 
such  has  been  the  order  of  the  day's  march  frori  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
up  one  of  t>  I «  steepest  rises  we  have  yet  done,  orerassed  in  places. 
Now,  as  I  write,  we  are  9800  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  our  latitudo 
»t  6  P.M.  was  86»  66'  South.    We  started  away  after  a  good  break- 
test,  and  soon  oame  to  soft  snow,  through  which  our  worn  anj 
torn  sledge-runners  dragged  heavily.    All  morning  we  hauled 
along,  and  at  noon  had  done  8  miles  280  yards.    Sights  gave  ua 
latitude  88°  61'  South.    We  had  lunch  then,  and  I  took  a  photo- 
graph of  the  camp  with  the  Queen's  flag  flying  and  also  our  tent 
flags,  my  companions  being  in  the  picture.    It  was  very  cold, 
the  temperature  being  minus  16"  Fahr.,  and  the  wind  wei  t 
through  us.    All  the  afternoon  we  worke<?  xteadily  uphill,  aii.l 
we  could  see  at  6  p.m.  the  new  land  plainly  trending  to  the  south- 
east.   This  land  is  very  much  -glaciated.    It  is  comparatively 
bare  of  snow,  and  there  are  well-defined  glaciers  on  the  side  Jf 
the  range,  which  seems  to  end  up  in  the  south-east  with  a  large 
mountain  like  a  keep.    We  have  called  it "  The  Castle."    Beliind 
these  the  mountains  have  more  gentle  slopes  and  are  more  mundni. 
They  seem  to  fall  away  to  the  south-east,  so  that,  as  we  are  going 
south,  the  angle  opens  and  we  will  soon  miss  them.    When  wo 
camped  at  6  p.m.  the  wind  was  decreasing.     It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand this  soft  snow  with  such  a  persistent  wind,  and  I  can  only 
suppose  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  actual  plateau  level, 
and  that  the  snow  we  are  tra  celling  over  just  now  is  on  the  slupcs 
blown  down  by  the  south  and  south-east  wind.    We  Imd  a 
splendid  dinner.    First  came  hoosh,  consisting  of  pony  ration 
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-  .-ed  ;  thon^J^me  oZt"^„d  Lt^v^ciii?  "T'  ■"'«'''  ''"^'' 
^^m«  rf«  mauhe  sent  ua  by  »  fr  !f,7i„  f  ".""'^  »  "l^"''''  "' 
';.;nigl.t,  and  this  i«  the  last  ttae  wet  ^"f"""''-  ^^'^  *">  '"" 
After  diiinor  we  discussed  th^.  7    V    ^  '"^  ""»"y  »  '""«  day. 

pngmphical,  to  do  if  we  ire  to  .^I  to  Z  P T  """j'^  ""^  '^'*•••• 
jpot  where  we  are  at  the  preTen?  mon LVt  W^*!  '""^  '"^''  '°  ""e 
f.«xl,  but  only  three  weeks'  biscurr^!.' .  •'^''^  °"« '"°""»- 
»eek's  food  last  ten  d^s  X''nu  "'' ^"'"^.''°  "'•'^'>  <>'^h 
morning,  three  at  mid-day  and  twrTtntr  ?"•  '"«"^'  '"  "-o 
to  do.    To-morrow  we  wilM,  "'«'''•    ^t "  "^e  only  thing 

".est  absolute  ^Z^^U^'' mZ^Z^.TZ''""'^"^  ''' 
flown  to  the  limit,  but  we  m^Z,^.  If'  ".  rs*"**  "'"'hes, 
and  dump  the  snire  onZ.      n  '  ^  *''«  "'^  -ledge-runne™ 

far  away  from  JlT°orid  ^Z'^'^K^^ '^'"'-  We^areT,^ 
with  usVday  thXlt^  tter^u  Z'  k''""?^^  '"'^''  '^''  '"""^ 
.»  hidden  o«,viae  mo™  th^Xo'f^  A^  P'*?^«  '<nr'>  '"t" 
our  o«-n  pf  le  when  the  work  ho  J  i.  dn'n '"'";,""' "'"^J  see  all 
temperatures  ^mght.  ■WelnMttnA  '  ^""J^^  ^^  °" 
•^  fit  as  can  be.     Tt  is  i  sZl^n  f  \,    ^"f  ™*'  ""''  "°"n»).  but 

of  gear.    VVe  marched  sSvlnl"   ^"'P'  "^^^^  ''"■"Pi"8  »  lot 
have  done  14  mil«^  «^  l^  ^  "^^  day  except  for  lunch,  and  we 

"t  times  and  at^^^^'"tid™?f."^''  i'  ""*"=''•  '^'"'  ""''  «"ow 
"«  surface  is  i  ami  hS-  in  „.'  "'^«'  '"'■'^«''  ""'^  """  ^h 
"-  end  of  ten  hours?  pu,S  oirthtT  '"".?^  ''^^^^  *' 
"bove  sea-level  according  to  Vhrt,,^  *  /"""'S'^'  "  "590  ft. 
'"eet  with  are  almosrstoilar  n  a^^""^'^""-  ^^^  "'^S'"'  ^o 
«l"ning  on  them  in  the  dttanA  "^^^r^"^-  ^o  see  the  sun 
f^-^lually.  The  snow  get  soft' Tnd  h'"  "^^™^  ^^^^  '«"-y 
becomes  more  marked      Z  w«  L     .u  ^!  ''"^'«''*  °^  ^he  sledge 

K'eui-  aeiJtn.    .U  would  seem  that  (he 
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descent  towards  the  glacier  proper  from  the  plateau  is  by  a  niru 
o£  torrftces.  We  lost  siRht  of  the  land  to-day,  having  left  it  n 
behind  u»,  and  now  we  have  the  waste  of  snow  all  around.  'I'u 
more  days  and  our  maize  will  bo  finished.  Then  our  liiinsln 
will  be  more  woefully  thin  than  ever.  This  shortness  of  foo 
if)  unpleasant,  but  if  we  allow  ourselves  what,  under  crdin.ir 
circumstances,  would  bo  a  reasonable  amount,  we  would  haw  t 
abanddi)  all  idea  of  gcttinp  far  sdiith. 

December  27.  If  a  great  snow  plain,  rising  every  seven  mile 
in  a  Htoep  ridgo,  can  bo  onMcd  a  plateau,  then  we  are  on  it  i\ 
last,  with  an  altitude  above  the  sea  of  0820  ft.  We  startcil  a 
7  A.M.  and  marched  till  noon,  encountering  at  11  A.M.aHtppji'^ii'n 
rid(?o  which  pretty  well  cooked  us,  but  we  got  the  sledge  U]i  h 
noon  and  camped.  We  arc  pulling  160  lb.  per  man.  In  tli 
afternoon  we  had  good  going  till  5  p.m.  and  then  another  ridui-  n 
difficult  as  the  previous  one,  so  that  our  backs  and  legs  wire  i 
a  bad  way  when  we  reached  the  top  at  6  P.M.,  hiving  (I'm 
14  miles  0.30  yards  for  the  day.  Thank  heaven  it  has  been  a  fin 
day,  with  little  wind.  The  temperature  is  minus  9"  Fahr.  Tlii 
surface  is  most  peculiar,  showing  layers  of  snow  with  little  s.istrui 
all  pointing  south-south-east.  Short  food  make  us  think  of  iilui 
puddings,  and  hard  half-choked  maiie  gives  us  indigestio:!,  bn 
we  are  getting  south.  The  lutitudo  is  86°  19'  South  to-rr'ht 
Our  thoughts  are  with  the  people  at  home  a  great  dec" 

December  28.  If  the  Barrier  is  a  changing  sea,  the  plivliMii 
a  changing  sky.  During  the  morning  march  we  contimicci  t; 
go  up  hill  steadily,  but  the  surface  was  constantly  cliiincing 
First  there  was  soft  snoSv  in  layers,  then  Eoft  snow  so  deep  thin 
we  were  well  over  our  ankles,  and  the  temperature  bei  is;  fcl 
below  zero,  our  feet  were  cold  through  sinking  in.  No  one  at 
say  what  we  are  going  to  find  next,  but  we  can  go  steadily  ahead 
We  started  at  6.55  A.M.,  and  had  done  7  miles  200  yards  by  noon 
the  {.lUing  being  very  hard.  Some  of  the  snow  is  blown  inti 
hard  sastrugi,  some  that  look  perfectly  smooth  and  hard  liavi 
only  a  thin  crust  through  which  we  break  when  pulling ;  oil  ol 
it  is  a  trouble.  Yesterday  we  passed  our  last  crevasse,  tliougl 
there  are  a  few  cracks  or  ridges  fringed  with  crystals  sliini"! 
like  diamonds,  warning  us  that  the  cracks  are  open.  \i' •  »^ 
now  10,199  ft.  above  eea-Icvcl,  and  the  plateau  is  t'l-uluall; 
flattening  out,  but  it  was  heavy  work  pulling  this  .aftirnnoi 
The  high  altitude  and  a  temperature  of  48°  of  frost  miuie  Ijwtt 
in.-  and  work  difficult.     Wo  arc  getting  south — latitude  S0°31 
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ti  bruary  28.    Wo  arc  so  tm-d  after  onol,  hour's  pulliPB  tli.t  „•« 
r,,w  ourselves  on  our  b^.ks  for  a  three  minu^  '  sp'  i      U 

n  am,st  ft  th         ?  »  »«"d"f"l  tlnng  to  bo  nvcr    ().(1(«1  ft 
up,  aiiii'ist  at  the  end  of  the  world     The  «hnr      ^^  •  \     ■ 
l.ut  «h,.n  «.e  have  done  the  work  we  '  ,r'^'h,p^,  '"  '^S 
l'.»l  a  hod  headache  all  vr..terdav  and  to  cl^v  I  ilT/t  ".i 
.r.>uhie,  hut  it  is  better  now.    O^^^^l'l'ZJt  -d  Tu 
1  lli.nk  (1,0  country  is  flattening  out  more  and  more  and  hori 
to.morr„w  to  make  fifteen  railesT  at  least  "^ 

/Wer  29     Yesterday  I  wrote  that  we  hoped  to  do  fift. 

miles  to-day,  but  sue!,  is  the  variable  eharaetefof  this  surfL 

.at  one  cannot  prophesy  with  any  eertaintv  an  ho  ,r  ahead     A 

in    ni^r      J-       ®  ''"^°  reached  an  altitude  of  10  310  ft    and 

dopot  at  seventy  miles  off  the  Pole  and  dash  for  it  Z  n      0„r 
edge  IS  badly  strained,  and  on  the  abomh  ab  y  bad    uriace  o 

-t^rT/hete'l^.lV"'^  "Jr?"°"  ">'''  overliesZr" 
mrves*  erf  bei^^tw,-,^!7  bad.  The  sensation  is  as  though  the 
out.  Marshall  Zkn^.  "''  ^'^^  *  corkscrew  and  then  pulled 
at  about  M^'K^'^'Jjr'''""'  *°-"'«*'*'  ""^  "«  «-  "^^ 
«nlv  198  mfe  off  our^.n^l  '  Tf  f'  ^''"'"K  «""*''.  »  We  are 

liave  only  150  lb  ner  m^n  f         ,  ".''"°"'  ""'^"^ ''  "'""'^  'i"'"'    ^e 

tte  250  Ib.per  man  u^Z   i'"'"'  '"*  ''  I '"""'  '''^'"'  ^'■°* ".an 
">■  per  man  up  the  glacier  wag.     The  Pole  is  hard  to  get 
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December  30.     We  only  did  4  miles  100  yards  to-dav 


W" 


started  at  7  a.m.  but  had  to  camp  at  11  a.m.,  a  blizzard  sprinc 
up  from  the  south.  It  is  more  than  annoying.  I  cannot  expros 
my  feelings.  We  were  pulling  at  last  on  a  level  surface,  but  very 
soft  snow,  when  at  about  10  a.m.  the  south  wind  and  drift  com. 
menccd  to  inereaso,  and  at  11  a.m.  it  was  so  bad  that  we  had  to 
camp.  And  here  all  day  we  have  been  lying  in  oar  sleeping-bn.. 
trying  to  keep  warm  and  listening  to  the  threshing  drift  on  tiie 
tent-.sido  I  am  in  the  cooking-tent,  and  the  wind  comes  throuKii 
It  IS  so  thm.  Our  precious  food  is  going  and  the  time  also,  and 
It  18  so  important  to  us  to  get  on.  We  lie  here  and  think  of  ho>. 
to  make  thing  atter,  but  we  cannot  reduce  food  now,  and  tlw 
only  thing  will  be  to  rush  all  possible  p.t  the  end.  We  will  do 
and  are  doing  all  humanly  possible.  It  is  with  Providence  to 
neip  us. 

December  31.  The  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  the  hardest 
day  we  have  had  almost,  pushing  through  soft  snow  uphill  wit!, 
a  strong  head  wmd  and  drift  all  day.    The  temperature  is 

T^"  ul  J*^':  *?^  °"  »'"*"'^«  '«  10'4"  ft.  above  sea-lcvcl, 
The  altitude  is  trying.  My  head  has  been  very  bad  all  day,  and 
we  are  all  feeling  the  short  food,  but  still  we  are  getting  soutl. 
We  are  in  latitude  86^'  54'  South  to-night,  but  we  have  only 
three  weeks  food  and  two  weeks'  biscuit  to  do  nearly  600  c-eJ- 
graphical  miles.    We  can  only  do  our  best.    Too  tir^  to  writ. 

the  verge  oi  frost-bite  all  the  time.  Please  God  the  weather  will 
be  fine  during  the  next  fourteen  days.  Then  aU  will  be  well 
Ihe  distance  to-day  was  eleven  miles. 

NOTB.  If  we  had  only  known  that  we  were  going  to  get  stich 
cold  weather  as  we  were  at  this  time  experiencing,  we  would  have 
kept  a  pair  of  scissors  to  trim  our  beards.  The  moisture  from 
the  condensation  of  one's  breath  accumulated  on  the  beard  and 
triclded  down  on  to  the  Burberry  blouse.  Then  it  froze  into  a 
stieet  of  ice  inside,  and  it  became  very  painful  to  pull  the  Burb^  n  v 
oif  m  camp.  Little  troubles  of  this  sort  would  have  seemed  Itv 
serious  to  us  if  we  had  been  able  to  get  a  decent  feed  at  the  end 
of  the  day  s  work,  but  we  were  very  hungry.  We  thoufrU  ■  f 
food  most  of  the  time.  The  chocolate  certainly  seemed  b.  ti-  r 
than  the  cheese,  because  the  two  spoonfuls  of  cheese  per  uvm 
alloAved  under  our  scale  of  diet  would  not  last  as  long  as  the  t«o 
sticks  of  chocolate.    We  --^  not  have  both  at  the  same  meal. 
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^iscuiUwe^thi„a"dotbaked     Un°d'*"^^ ''  ""  ""  "'-''  «'« 
ti.ey  would  probably  have  ta^td  ^^h      wl""^  "'"''"'"^t''"'"'^ 

biscuits,  but  we  wan4l  bulk     We  si%f'''  *''""  *'«'  °'h<^r 
•hey  would  swell  up  and  appearlartf   kT 'I? "" '^  =°  "'"t 

biscuit  too  much,  the  seiiMttSbiiinf'  ^"1?^  °"«  ^''«^'«'  » 
.he  food  seemed  to  disaro^^^Jch  tof  Z^^'^^  ""^  '-'•  '"«1 

n.^^K'^ZtuXX'^ndnhTrt-r;''-  ^^'«  '''''  ^^ 
87°  6J'  South,  so  we  have  Z'f™  m  iJ*"""^^  »'  6  p.m.  was 

Struggling  uphill  aU  dayTnt^^soKow"^^''"''^  '^"''^<^^- 
up  and  weak  from  want  of  food  UTien  w?.  ^T"^  °""  ''°°« 
warm  weather,  thank  God  Onlv  1721  T^f^  "*  ^''•"-  fi"« 
The  height  above  sea-leve ,  now^ollsTt  "  'T  *^«  P'^'''" 

^fr^-m^o^r  ^-"^  *°  ^  •-^-'^^N'r:^:?  i;:s 

Ue  were  sinking  in  ov^rC^^^'n  i°°°  ^^'"^^  ^^T  soft 

.^nmngsidewayl'^jSS'tolL'dfar   wlhLt'""  ^•'^^«^'  ^^ 
all  day,  and  to-night  are  11  034  ft  !L  ^  K"*"  8°'°8  "PWU 

us  all  day  to  do  10  mU^  4«)  vtl th°?  ft^''^''-    ^*  ^"^  ^^^en 
light.    A  cold  wind    with  at™;. ^'^  '^/  '"^'S^**  "«  faWy 
?oes  right  through  us  Tow  as  we^!™"™  u°^  "^"""  1*°  I-ahr! 
i«d,  and  the  hL  altUude  malt        ^eakemng  from  want  of 
ospecially  if  we  sfSmWe  o„  trmarcT'VrT"*  ""  '«°^' 
trouble  all  the  time.    Wild  seems^hM  ^Z  ^^  ^  ^'^^  "^e 
«'e  are  doing  all  we  caT  but  thTou^oT     ^'  •  ^  ""•    ^  ^^o^^ 
continues  and  the  puTeau  gete  hkh^^^^^^^  '""°"«  «  *J^i«  ^-^face 
fast  enough  to  make  ou^f^  spfcanH  ''t  r,""'  '^"^""'"8 
"1  time.    I  camiot  think  ^^1^?  TS\  ^t  '°  °"  '^^P"* 
sensibly  and  consider  the  lives  o7fh™„  iP""'''"'^  at  the  matter 
that  if  we  eo  on  tnn  /.,  "^«8c)f  those  who  are  with  me.    I  feel 

-to  surfings  re/VthTres^rat^n^^'  ^"^"^  -- 
\  'e  can  now  definitely  locate^he  ^.7^  ^  °"  *"  *•"«  '"M. 
plateau  in  the  world  and  on ri.?    ■    ,     ^?'*'  °°  *^«  ^^g'test 

'HIl  be  of  the  griL"i°t:Sr  Ct  »^-"''°"'°^ 
rVle.  Man  can  only  do  his  bestJ^nT  '  i  *"  *'*  '=  ""»  the 
»he  strongest  forces'^  of  nature  '  Tll^'  h^'  """^f  ^^''"'''  '" 
-Inft  plays  the  mischief  with  us'  and  Ifw  /'"^v,  '°"*\«"'J  «ith 
^.^^-  .  one  pannik^n  of  i^^^:"^:^:^^-^';^ 
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cocoa  does  not  warm  one  up  much.  I  must  think  orer  the 
situation  carefully  to-morrow,  for  time  is  going  on  and  food  is 
going  also. 

January  3.  Started  at  6.55  a.m.,  cloudy  but  fairly  warm. 
The  temperature  was  minus  8°  Fahr.  at  noon.  We  had  a  terrible 
surface  all  the  morning,  and  did  only  5  miles  100  yards.  A 
meridian  altitude  gave  us  latitude  87°  22'  South  at  noon.  The 
surface  was  better  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  did  six  geographical 
miles.  The  temperature  at  6  p.m.  was  minus  11°  Fahr.  It  was 
an  uphill  pull  towards  the  evening,  and  we  camped  at  6.20  p.m., 
the  altitude  being  11,220  ft.  above  the  sea.  To-morrow  we  must 
I :  k  making  a  depot  on  the  plateau,  and  make  a  dash  for  it,  bat 
even  then,  if  this  surface  continues,  we  will  be  two  weeks  in 
carrying  it  through. 

January  4.  Tlie  end  is  in  sight.  We  can  only  go  for  tliree 
more  days  at  the  most,  for  we  are  weakening  rapidly.  Short 
food  and  a  blizzard  wind  from  the  south,  with  driving  drift,  at  a 
temperature  of  47°  of  frost,  have  plainly  told  us  to-day  that  we 
are  reaching  our  limit,  for  we  were  so  done  up  at  noon  with 
cold  that  the  clinical  thermometer  failed  to  register  the  tempera- 
ture of  three  of  us  at  94°.  We  started  at  7.40  a.m.,  leaving  a 
depot  on  this  great  wide  plateau,  a  risk  that  only  this  case 
justified,  and  one  that  my  comrades  agreed  to,  as  they  have  to 
every  one  so  far,  with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  regardlessnosa 
of  self  that  have  been  the  means  of  our  getting  as  far  as  we  hr.vo 
done  so  far.  Pathetically  small  looked  the  bamboo,  one  of  the 
tent  poles,  with  a  bit  of  bag  sewn  on  as  a  flag,  to  mark  our  stock 
of  provisions,  which  has  to  take  us  back  to  our  depot,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north.  We  lost  sight  of  it  in  half  an  hour,  aid 
are  now  trusting  to  our  footprints  in  the  snow  to  guide  us  baclc 
to  each  bamboo  until  we  pick  up  the  depot  again.  I  trust  that 
the  weather  will  keep  clear.  To-day  we  have  done  12J  fieo- 
graphical  miles,  and  with  only  70  lb.  per  man  to  pull  it  is  as 
hard,  even  harder,  work  than  the  100  odd  lb.  was  yesterday, 
and  far  harder  than  the  250  lb.  were  three  weeks  ago,  when  \!e 
were  climbing  the  glacier.  This,  I  consider,  is  a  clear  indici.!ii)n 
of  our  failing  strength.  The  main  thing  against  us  is  the  altitude 
of  11,200  ft.  and  the  biting  wind.  Our  faces  are  cut,  and  our 
feet  and  hands  ar  always  on  the  verge  of  frost-bite.  Our  fiiigi  is, 
indeed,  often  go,  but  we  get  them  round  more  or  less.  I  have 
great  trouble  with  two  fingers  on  my  left  hand.  They  had  been 
badly  jammed  when  we  were  gettmg  the  motor  up  over  the  ice 
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face  at  winter  quarters,  and  the  circulation  is  not  good  Our 
boots  now  are  pretty  well  worn  out,  and  we  have  to  halt  at  times 
to  pick  the  snow  out  of  the  soles.  Our  stock  of  sennegrass  is 
nearly  exhausted,  so  we  have  to  use  the  same  frozen  stuff  day 
after  day.  Another  trouble  is  that  the  lamp-wick  with  which 
we  tie  the  finnesko  is  chafed  through,  and  we  have  to  tie  knots 
in  It.  Ihese  knots  catch  the  snow  under  our  feet,  making  a 
lump  that  has  to  be  cleared  every  now  and  then.  I  am  of  the 
opimon  that  to  sledge  even  in  the  height  of  summer  on  this 
plateau,  we  should  have  at  least  forty  ounces  of  food  a  day  per 
man,  and  we  are  on  short  rations  of  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
thlrty-t^yo  ounces.  We  depoted  our  extra  underclothing  to 
save  weight  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  are  now  in  the  same 
clothes  night  and  day.  One  suit  of  underclothing,  shirt  and 
guemaey,  and  our  thin  Burberries,  now  all  patched  When  we 
f.;et  up  in  the  morning,  out  of  the  wet  bag,  our  Burberries  become 
like  a  coat  of  mail  at  once,  and  our  heads  and  beards  get  iced-up 
with  the  moisture  when  breathing  on  the  march.  There  is  half 
a  gale  blowing  dead  in  our  teeth  all  the  time.  We  hone  to  reach 
within  100  geographical  miles  of  the  Pole ;  under  the  circum- 
stances w-e  can  expect  to  do  very  little  more.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Pole  lies  on  the  great  plateau  we  have  discovered  miles 
and  miles  from  any  outstanding  land.  The  temperature  to- 
night is  minus  24°  Fahr.  ^ 

January  5.  To-day  head  wind  and  drift  again,  with  50=  of 
kost,  and  a  terrible  surface.  We  have  been  marching  through 
8  in  of  snow,  covering  sharp  sastrugi,  which  plays  havoc  with 
our  feet,  but  we  have  done  13i  geographical  miles,  for  we  in- 
creased our  food,  seeing  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
tins  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  anything.  I  realise  that  the 
tooa  we  have  been  having  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  up  <  1 1- 
strength,  let  alone  supply  the  wastage  caused  by  exertion  a'ld 
now  we  must  try  to  keep  warmth  in  us,  though  our  Btrcii.Tth  is 
being  U3cd  up.  Our  temperatures  at  5  a.m.  were  04"  Fahr 
"0  got  a«  ay  at  7  a.m.  sharp  and  marched  tUl  noon,  then  fr,.„i 
1  P.M.  sharp  tUl  6  P.M.  All  being  in  one  tent  makes  our  camp- 
work  slower,  for  we  are  so  cramped  for  room,  and  we  get  up  l.t 
4.40  A.M  so  as  to  get  away  by  7  a.m.  Two  of  us  have  to  stand 
outside  the  tent  at  night  until  things  are  squared  up  iiu^ide 
and  we  find  it  cold  work.  Hunger  grips  us  hard,  and  the  food- 
supply  is  very  small.  My  head  still  gives  me  great  trouble.  I 
Degan  by  wishing  that  my  worst  enemy  had  it  instead  of  myself 
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but  now  I  don  t  wish  even  my  worst  enemy  to  have  such  a  head 
ache  ;  still,  it  is  no  use  talking  about  it.  Self  is  a  subject  that 
most  of  us  are  aueat  on.  We  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  earr- 
ing through  the  day,  and  we  can  only  go  for  two  or  three  more 
days.  Never  once  has  the  temperature  been  above  zero  since  no 
got  on  to  the  plateau,  though  this  is  the  height  of  summer  Wu 
have  done  our  best,  and  we  thank  God  for  having  allowed  us  tu 
get  so  far.  *  ™  u»  lu 

January  6.  This  must  be  our  last  outward  march  with  tlm 
sledge  and  camp  equipment.  To-morrow  we  must  leave  cani', 
with  some  food,  and  push  as  far  south  as  possible,  and  th,!, 
plant  the  flag  To-day's  story  is  67"  of  frost,  with  a  stro.r- 
blizzard  and  high  drift ;  yet  we  marched  ISJ  geographical  mill'; 
through  soft  snow,  being  helped  by  extra  food.  This  does  n<  t 
mean  full  rations,  but  a  bigger  ration  than  we  have  been  havir'r 
lately.  The  pony  maize  is  all  finished.  The  most  trying  d,-  • 
wo  have  yet  spent,  our  fingers  and  faces  being  frost-bitten  cor'- 
tinually.  To-morrow  we  will  rush  south  with  the  flag.  We  a-- 
at  88  7  South  to-night.  Itisourlast  outward  march.  Blowii  . 
hard  to-night.  I  would  fail  to  explain  my  feelings  if  I  tried  l' 
WTite  them  do\\n,  now  that  the  end  has  come.  There  is  on' 
one  thing  that  lightens  the  disappointment,  and  that  is  tlo 
feeling  that  we  have  done  all  we  could.  It  is  the  forces  of  nature  i 
that  have  prevented  us  from  going  right  through.  I  carnic* 
write  more.  I 

January  7.     A  blinding,  shrieking  blizzard  all  day,  with  tli- 
ternperature  ranging  from  60°  to  70°  of  frost.     It  has  been  impo- 
sible  to  leave  the  tent,  which  is  snowed  up  on  the  lee  side     Wr 
have  been  lying  in  our  bags  all  day,  only  warm  at  food  time,  with 
fine  snow  making  through  the  walls  of  the  ^-orn  tent  and  covering 
our  bags.     We  are  greatly  cramped.    Adams  is  suffering  from 
cramp  every  now  and  then.     We  are  eating  our  valuable  food 
without  marching.    The  wind  has  been  blowing  eighty  to  nim  tv 
mJes  an  hour.     We  can  hardly  sleep.    To-morrow  I  trust  tlii. 
will  be  over.    Directly  the  wind  drops  we  march  as  far  sout^ 
as  possible,  then  plant  the  flag,  and  turn  homeward.     Our  chi.  f 
anxiety  is  lest  our  tracks  may  drift  up,  for  to  them  we  mii  ' 
trust  mainly  to  find  our  depot ;   we  have  no  land  beanaes  i 
this  great  plain  of  snow.    It  is  a  serious  risk  that  we  have  take- 
but  wo  had  to  play  the  game  to  the  utmost,  and  Providenco 
will  look  after  us. 
January  8.    Again  all  day  in  our  bags,  suffering  considerabiv 
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physiciJly  from  cold  h»nd8  and  feet.  »nd  from  hunger,  but 
more  mentelly.  for  w.  oai.iot  got  on  south,  and  we  aimply  Uo 
here  Bhivenng.  Ereiy  now  and  then  one  of  our  party's  feet  bo 
.vnd  the  unfortunate  beggar  has  to  take  his  leg  out  of  the  sleeping! 
bag  and  have  his  frozen  foot  nursed  into  life  again  by  plline 
It  inside  the  shirt,  against  the  skin  of  his  almost  equally  unfor- 
tunate neighbour.  We  must  do  something  more  to  the  south 
even  though  the  food  is  going,  and  we  weaken  lying  in  the  cold' 
for  w.  h  73°  of  frc^t  the  wind  cuta  through  our  thin  tent.  «id 
even  the  drift  »  findmg  its  way  in  and  on  to  our  bags,  which  are 
wet  enough  a.  .t»  Cramp  is  not  uncommon  cver^  now  and 
then,  and  the  dnft  ,J1  round  the  tent  has  made  it  so  small  tUt 
there  is  hardly  roof  for  ue  at  all.  Thu  wind  has  been  blowing 
!mrd  all  day  ;  some  if  the  gusts  must  be  over  seventy  or  eighty 
railes  an  hour.  This  evening  it  seems  as  though  it  were  goine 
o  ease  down  and  directly  it  does  we  shall  be  up  and  away  south 

?  "■"•  ,  I  feel  that  this  march  must  be  our  limit.  We  are 
80  short  of  food,  and  at  this  high  altitude,  11,600  ft.,  it  is  hard 
0  keep  any  warmth  in  onr  bodies  between  the  scanty  meak 
\\e  have  nothing  to  read  now,  having  depoted  our  little  books 
o  save  weight,  and  it  is  dreary  work  lying  in  the  tent  with  nothinjf 
to  read,  and  too  cold  to  write  much  in  the  diary. 
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CHAPTEU  XV 
FARTHEST  BOUTU 

JuruABY  8,  1009 
Tha  Union  Jack  planted  in  88°  23'  South,  Lougltudii  162*  Gatt 
January  0.    Our  last  day  outwards.    We  have  shot  our  bull, 
and  the  tale  is  latitude  88°  23'  South,  longitude  162°  East,    'i'iit 
wind  eased  down  at  1  a.m.,  and  at  2  a.m.  we  were  up  and  had  breuk- 
(ast.    At  4  AM,  started  south,  with  thd  Queen's  Union  Jacl^.  i 
brass  cylinder  containing  stamps  and  documents  to  place  at  th' 
furthest  south  point,  camera,  glasses,  find  compass.    At  9  a.i: 
we  were  in  88°  23'  South,  h<U{  running  and  half  walking  over  s 
surface  much  hardened  by  the  recent  blizzard.    It  was  Strang 
for  us  to  go  along  without  the  nightmare  of  a  sledge  draggii:: 
behind  us.     We  hoisted  Hor  Majesty's  flag  and  the  other  Uuii 
Jack  afterwards,  and  took  post    *aion  of  the  plateau  in  the  nun 
of  His  Majesty.    Wliile  the  Union  Jack  blew  out  stiflly  in  t( 
icy  gale  that  cut  us  to  the  bi  ne,  we  looked  south  with  our  poncr 
ful  glasses,  but  could  see  nothing  but  the  dead  white  snow  plai; 
Tlicio  was  no  break  in  the  plateau  as  it  extended  towards  t:. 
Pole,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  goal  we  have  failed  to  reacli  IJ- 
on  this  plain.    We  stayed  only  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  takiv: 
the  Queen's  flag  and  eating  our  scanty  meal  as  we  went,  u 
hurried  back  and  reached  our  camp  about  3  p.m.     We  were  - 
dead  tired  that  we  only  did  two  hours'  march  in  the  aftenioc 
and  camped  at  6.30  p.m.    The  temperature  was  minus  19°  Fal; 
Fortunately  fjr  us,  our  tracks  were  not  obliterated  by  the  bUzzMu 
indeed,  they  stood  up,  making  a  trail  easily  followed.    U'lii' 
ward  bound  at  last.    Whatever  regrets  may  be,  we  have  dui' 
our  best. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  RETURN  UARCU 

JAiniABr  10  TO  F.BBI  inr  22 

February  20,   N..ring  Bluff  D;p<,,'^         """''*' 
maS  Jl^-d.;^^^^!.''!!^"-  «;">  ,•  '»i'  Wind.  .„d 

wo  have  put »  Kxl  ma^h^^  J°-J"«^T^7  »"> ""  f «»  <»".  but 
B"  Fahr.  oeiuna  us.     The  temperature  id  minu* 

sirP'Je..  VnlvtticW  „•■''«  "r  """"'y  "  8- 
fuUowing  the  sledge  triok7tSthr^no£y°"""'.^''P."'  '""^  """^  ""» 
been  minus  ]5*  Fahr  ^e™  ll  ll  \  ^^  «?'nP«'^t""'  has 
and  the  sastrugi  fre  e„o™ou7    "  *"""  '"""'"''°"'  *'"''  '>«" 

winraf  ^.^^Xh^surfa^"  -^-"f  '""'^''y  -'"^  '"tie 
enormous  s«t™ri  n.e  J^^T ,-!  ™J''^  ^'^'y  '"«'  '^^  ^°""J 
for  a  good  breeze^^h£urt"'m"o^w  °«  "^  '°-''«"'-    ^  ^"P" 

distend  'spite"fT^.'?J^  ^,«""^  ""  ''''^-  »>"'  ""  diJ  a  good 
Wol,avetL^Uupfon«nuX  ?  T^  '*^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^e  north. 
ve.7  much  hi IpTX^  S  temn^r  "^^ 
n'-arlv  all  the  time   mYk<./ff^  temperature,  minus   18°  Fahr. 

«-, .«.  <.  »rJ^™  r  ^.r j.f ~j- -;: 
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moving  over  the  ground  very  fast.  We  must  continue  to  do  so, 
for  we  have  only  about  20  lb.  of  biscuit  to  lost  us  over  140  miles, 
and  I  expect  there  will  be  little  in  the  locker  by  the  time  ne 
strike  our  glacier  head  depot.  The  surface  has  been  very  severe 
to-day. 

January  14.  A  strong  following  blizzard  all  day  gave  us  our 
best  day's  run  of  the  whole  trip,  20  miles  1600  yards  in  ten  hours. 
We  decided  to  cut  down  the  rations  by  another  biscuit,  as  we 
have  only  si.^  days'  biscuit  left  on  short  ration,  and  120  miles  to 
go  before  we  reach  the  depot,  so  wo  feel  very  hungry,  and  with 
the  temperature  minus  18°  Fahr.  to  minus  21*  Fahr,  all  day  in 
the  wind,  one  easily  gets  frost-bitten. 

January  16.  Stwrtwl  in  a  stronr;  blizzard  at  7.30  a.m.  with  n 
temperature  of  minus  23°  Fahr.,  atid  marclied  steadily  till  noon, 
doing  9J  miles ;  then  marched  frc  th  1.30  p.m.  till  6  p.m.,  makintr 
a  total  distance  for  the  f'ay  oi  20  miles,  statute.  It  has  bee:; 
thick,  with  a  pale  Sun  only  shining  through,  but  we  are  still  abli? 
to  follow  our  old  sledge  tracks,  though  at  times  they  are  very 
faint.  Unfortunately,  when  we  halted  at  3.30  p.m.  for  a  spoil, 
we  found  that  the  sledge  meter  had  disappeared,  and  discovert  I 
that  it  had  broken  off  short  at  the,  brnsg  fitting.  This  is  a  serions 
loss  to  us,  for  all  our  Barrier  distances  between  depots  are  c.-I- 
culated  on  it,  and  although  we  have  another  depoted  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  glacier  we  do  not  know  the  slip.  We  must  now  jud^'o 
distance  till  we  get  a  sight  of  land. 

January  If.  With  a  strong  following  blizzard,  we  did  IS' 
miles  to  the  north  to-day.  My  burst  heels  gave  mo  great  r.n'-[ 
all  day.  Marshall  dressed  them  to-night.  We  saw  land  again 
to-day  after  being  out  of  sight  of  it  for  nearly  three  weeks.  * 

January  17.  Started  sharp  at  7  A.Jt.,  in  a  freeh  blizzard  wind, 
with  a  temperature  of  minn.s  23"  Fahr.,  wo  did  our  best  march, 
for  it  was  mainly  downhill  and  we  covered  22 J  miles.  At  10  a.m. 
we  came  up  to  our  Cliristnias  camp,  and  there  took  on  a  batnli  n 
we  had  left,  and  which  now  comes  in  useful  for  our  sail.  '11  i^ 
sail  is  now  our  great  help.  We  dropped  over  500  ft.  to-day,  avA 
in  three  days  ought  to  reaeh  our  depot  at  this  rate. 

January  18.  Our  best  day,  26}  miles  downhill,  with  a  stror: 
following  wind.  We  have  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  the  in.via 
iccfall.  The  temperature  has  risen  sensibly,  it  being  mi;.:!,- 
14°  Fahr.  to-night,  and  the  liyp.wmetcr,  196.5°,  shows  a  j;;'rd 
rise.  With  luck  we  may  reach  our  depot  to-morrow  nTuht, 
With  food  now  in  hand,  we  had  a  decent  feed  to-night.    I  have 
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ihe  trouble  ,ith  the  bad  Lis  on  Ihe tard^tuT"^  ''''''  '^"'^"* 
January  19.    Another  record  day,  for  we  have  Hnn«     u     . 

only  8i  miles  from  our  dfpot   wToh  «'e  wm  rLel    10^0""^ 

roped  the  sledges  up  on  our  outward  journey,  wrioworlrf    S^ 
ua  tlie  blue  ice  on  to  snow.    HowevBr  huA  ao  ti..  j      i      ,  ^ 
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January  22.  Started  at  7.30  a.m.  on  a  good  surface  that 
ohangfd  to  crevassed  ice  slopes  in  the  afternoon,  down  which 
wo  made  fair  progress.  .Un  still  too  Ul  to  harness  up,  but  as 
the  pull  naa  not  much  it  did  not  matter.  Indeed,  we  had 
another  man  out  of  harness  guiding  the  sledge.  The  distance 
to-day  was  15J  miles. 

January  23.  Similar  weather,  surface  and  work.  Fine  and 
warm  ;  temperature  plus  8*  Fahr. 

January  24.    One  of  our  hardest  day's  work,  and  certainly 
the  longest,  for  we  started  at  6.45  a.m.,  went  on  till  12.60  p  m 
had  lunch,  started  at  2  p.m.,  went  on  till  6  p.m.,  had  a  cup  of  tea' 
and  went  on  till  9  p.M.    Then  we  had  our  single  pot  of  hoosli 
and  one  biscuit,  for  we  have  only  two  days'  foorl  left  and  one 
days  biscuit  on  much  reduced  ration,  and  we  have  to  cover 
forty  miles  of  crevasses  to  reach  our  depot  before  we  can  get 
any  more  food     I  am  now  all  right  again,  though  rather  weak. 
We  had  a  temWy  hard  time  in  the  crevaaaed  ice  this  momine 
and  now  our  c.cdge  has  not  much  more  than  half  a  runner  on 
one  side,  and  is  in  a  very  shaky  state.    However,  I  believe  we 
are  safe  now.    The  distance  to-day  was  sixteen  miles,  statute 
January  26.     We  started   away  from  camp  at   6  45  am 
marched  till  noon,  when  we  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  marched 
tiU  3  P.M.,  when  we  had  lunch,  consisting  of  a  cup  of  tea   two 
bMomts,  two  spoonsful  of  cheese.    Then  we  marched  tUl  9  p  m 
when  we  had  one  pot  of  hoosh  and  one  biscuit.    We  did  twenty'- 
Mi  nules ;  fine  weather.    The  food  is  all  finished  but  one  meal 
Wo  biBomt,  only  cocoa,  tea,  salt,  and  pepper  left,  very  little  of 
these  aiao.    Must  reach  depot  to-morrow.    It  was  fairly  good 
going  to-day  tUl  the  last  two  hours,  and  then  we  were  falling 
into   most   dangerona  crevasses  and  were  saved  only  by  our 
hamesa.    Very  tired  indeed.    Thank  God  warm  and  fine  weather 
We  can  see  our  depot  rock  in  the  digtance,  so  hope  to  reach  it 
to-morrow.    Turning  in  now,  U  p.m.  ;   breakfast  as  usual  6am 
The  temperature  is  plus  12"  Fahr. 

January  26  and  27.  Two  day^  written  up  as  one,  and  thev 
have  been  the  hardest  and  most  trying  we  have  ever  spent  ili 
our  hves,  and  will  ever  stand  in  our  memories.  To-m"ght  (tli' 
oI*u'  "It,''*^^  ^^  °>"  fi"t  s°M  food  since  the  morning  of  the 
2Gth.  We  came  to  the  end  of  all  our  provisions  except  a  iittl.' 
cocoa  and  tea,  and  from  7  a.m.  on  the  26th  tUl  2  P.M.  on  tli.- 
27th  wo  did  sixteen  miles  over  the  worst  surfaces  and  most 
dangerous  crevasses  we  have  ever  encountered,  only  stopping 
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for  tea  or  cocoa  till  they  were  finished,  and  m.ircliinc  twontT 
hours  at  a  stretch,  through  snow  10  to  18  in.  tliick  m  a  rule 
«ith  sometimes  2i  ft.  of  it.  We  fell  into  hidden  crevasses  time 
iifter  time,  and  were  saved  by  each  other  and  by  our  harness 
In  fact,  only  an  all-merciful  Providence  has  guided  our  steps  to 
to-night  8  safety  at  our  depot.  1  cannot  describe  adequately 
the  mental  and  physical  strain  of  the  last  forty-eight  hours 
mien  we  started  at  7  a.m.  yesterday,  we  immediately  got  into 
soft  snow,  an  uphill  pull  with  hidden  crevasses.  The  biscuit 
was  all  Bnished,  and  with  only  one  pannikin  of  hoosh,  mostly 
pony  maize,  and  one  of  tea,  we  marched  tUl  noon.  Then  wo 
liad  one  pannikin  of  tea  and  one  ounce  of  chocolate,  and  marched 
till  4.45  p.ji.  We  had  one  pannikin  of  tea.  There  was  no  more 
food.  We  marched  till  10  p.m.,  then  one  sumll  pannikin  of 
cocoa.  Marchet'  'ill  2  a.m.,  when  we  were  played  out.  We  had 
one  panmkin  of  r:oooa,  and  slept  till  8  a.m.  Then  a  pannikin 
of  cocoa,  and  we  marched  till  1  p.m.  and  camped,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  depot.  Marshall  went  on  for  food,  and  we  got  a 
meal  at  2  p.m.  We  turned  in  and  slept.  Adams  fell  exliausted 
in  his  harness,  but  recovered  and  went  on  again.  Wild  did  the 
same  the  night  before. 

January  28.  Tliank  God  we  are  on  the  Barrier  again  at  last 
We  got  up  at  1  A.M.  this  morning,  had  breakfast,  consisting  of 
tea  and  one  biscuit,  and  got  under  way  at  3  a.m.  We  reached 
the  depot  in  half  an  hour  without  any  difficulty.  The  snow  here 
was  deep  enough  to  carry  us  over  the  crevasses  that  had  impeded 
our  progress  so  much  on  the  outward  march.  We  had  proper 
breakfast  at  6  a.m.  then  dug  out  our  depot.  The  alternate  falU 
of  snow  and  thaws  had  frozen  solidly  in  a  great  deal  of  our  £oar 
and  our  spare  sledge  meter  was  deeply  buried.  We  marehed 
along  till  we  were  close  to  the  Gap,  then  had  lunch.  At  1  p  m 
we  were  through  the  Gap  and  on  to  the  crcvassed  and  ridged 
J^amer  surface.  We  are  now  safe,  with  six  days'  food  and  only 
Uty  miles  to  the  depot,  but  Wild  has  developed  dysentery  Wo 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it.  It  may  possibly  bo 
due  to  the  horse-meat.  The  weather  has  been  fairly  fine  all  day. 
I  liongh  clouding  up  from  the  south  towanis  noon,  and  we  w«ro 
assisted  by  a  fresh  southerly  breeze  up  the  slope  to  the  hew]  of 
ti.e  c.ap  Indeed,  we  needed  it,  for  the  heavy  surface  and  onr 
riilapidated  sledge  made  thn  hauling  -Hromely  hard.  J«t 
hifore  we  left  the  glacier  I  broke  throur  Mott  sno ,  ,  plungin. 

'■'to  a  hidden  crevasse.    My  harnoss  jt  .p  under  my  hSirt 
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and  gave  me  rather  a  shake-up.    It  seemod  as  tho..„.,  the  clacier 
were  saymg :  "  Tliere  is  the  last  touch  for  you  ;  donfyou  come  up 
here  again.      It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  we  left 
this  great  glacier  for  the  strain  has  been  hard,  and  now  mo  know 
«iat  except  for  blizzards  and  thick  weather,  which  two  factor 
can  alone  prevent  us  from  finding  our  depots  in  good  time   «.• 
wUl  be  all  right.    The  light  became  bad  this  evening  when  « 
were  on  the  last  hour  before  (^imping,  and  we  cannot  say  for 
certain  whether  we  are  clear  of  the  main  chasm  by  the  land  cr 
not,  so  must  give  its  line  of  direction  a  wide  berth     The  torn 
porature  is  well  up,  plus  26°  Fahr.,  and  it  is  warm  indeed  aft.  ■ 
the  minus  temperatures  which  have  been  our  lot  for  the  la-> 
month  or  so. 

January  29.  We  are  having  a  most  unfriendly  greeting  from 
the  Barrier.  We  got  up  as  usual  and  had  breakfast  at  6.30  a  m 
the  weather  thiok  and  overcast,  but  the  land  showing  enough  for 
us  to  steer  by.  We  got  away  at  7.20  A.M.,  and  soon  after  it  began 
to  snow,  which  in  a  temperature  of  plus  30°  Fahr.  melted  on  the 
sledge  and  all  our  gear,  making  everything  into  a  miserably  wet 
state.  We  had  to  put  the  compass  down  every  now  and  then 
for  it  became  too  thick  to  S'  any  landmarks,  and  at  9  30  the 
wind  suddenly  sprang  up  from  the  east,  cold  and  strong,  freczinL- 
eolirt  all  our  wet  clothes,  and  the  various  things  on  the  sledge  li 
Jta  blowing  a  blizzard  with  snow  and  heavy  drift  in  loss  than 
five  minutes  from  the  time  the  wind  started,  and  with  difficulty 
we  managed  to  get  up  one  tent  and  crawl  into  it,  where  we  v,  aitcil 
in  the  hope  that  the  weather  would  clear.  As  there  was  no  si"') 
«f  an  improvement  at  noon  we  pitched  the  other  tent,  had  food 
and  lay  m  our  bags  patching  our  worn-out  clothes.  All  day  the 
thzzard  has  continued  to  blow  hard,  with  extra  violent  gusta  at 
times.  Our  tents  get  snowed  up,  and  we  have  to  clear  them  by 
kioking  at  the  snow  every  now  and  then. 

January  30.  We  made  a  start  at  8.15  a.m.,  after  spondin^r 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  digging  out  our  sledges  and  tents  from 
the  drift  of  the  blizzard,  which  stopped  at  1  a.m.  It  was  clear 
OTtc  part  of  the  land  as  we  started,  but  soon  snow  bc^an  to  fall 
again  and  the  weather  became  very  thick ;  yet,  steering  on  a 
•ourae,  we  came  through  the  crevasses  and  drift  without  eve-i 
touehing  one,  though  before,  in  good  light,  wo  have  had  to  tura 
and  twist  to  avoid  them.  The  surface  was  heavy  for  pulling  on, 
omng  to  the  fine  snow  from  the  blizzard,  but  we  did  thirteen 
miles  for  the  day,  working  a  full  ten  houre  till  7.50  p.m.    Tlie 
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weatlier  cleared  right  up  in  the  aftenioo..,  and  «c  m^,h;  a  corKl 
courae.  Wild  IS  seedy  to-day,  but  we  liopo  that  as  son,,  ^,  he 
reaches  Grisi  depot  ho  will  bo  better.  We  hav..  n.,  varietv  of 
food,  and  only  have  four  mUciably  thhi  biscuits  a  duv  to  eUe  out 
the  horse-meat.  The  plasmon  ij  all  finished  an<l  so  are  w<-  our- 
^.eives  by  the  end  of  the  day's  march.  The  sledge  al.o  i.s  in  a 
lerribly  bad  state,  but  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  dei.ot  all  Mill  !,.> 
well.  Ihe  surface  in  the  afternoon  improved,  and  i.i  nuicli  b-t  tor 
than  we  had  hoped  for.  Tlie  temperature  is  plus  24"  Fuhr 
une  and  warm.  A  heavy  day's  pull,  but  wo  were  assisted  bv  the 
wmd  in  the  afternoon.  Wild  is  stUl  seedy,  just  walking  i:;  iian,.  ss 
i  he  surface  is  good,  and  wo  are  rapidly  nearing  the  de|,ot.  Slinrt 
01  food,  down  to  twenty  ounces  a  day.  Very  tired.  Good 
weather.  i  j 

January  31.  Started  at  7  a.m.,  VVUd  bad  with  dysentery 
Picked  up  mound  4  p.m.,  and  camped  at  C  p.m.  Very  bad 
surraoe.     Did  13J  niiles.  ' 

February  1.  Started  7  a.m.  ;  awlul  surface  at  times.  Wild 
X  ry  bad.  Picked  up  mound.  Camped  0  p.m.,  having  done 
nearly  fourteen  inilos.  '^ 

,J,f^'y  2  Started  at  6.40  a.m.  and  camped  7  p.m.  at  depot. 
«Ud  and  self  dysentery  ;  dead  tired,  bad  surface,  with  undula- 
tions. Did  13J  miles.  Ray's  birthday,  celebrated  with  two 
lumps  of  sugar,  making  five  each  in  cocoa. 

February  3.  Started  with  new  sledge  and  160  lb.  more  weight 
at  8.40  A.M.  ;  camped  at  6.30  p.m.  Only  five  miles ;  awfully 
toft  snow  surface.  All  acute  dysentery  due  to  meat.  Trust 
that  sleep  will  put  us  right.  C!ould  go  no  farther  to-night  Wild 
veiy  bad^  self  weaker,  others  assailed  also.  Bad  light,  short 
food,  surface  worse  than  ever.  Snow  one  foot  deep.  Got  up 
■I.JO  A.M.  after  going  to  bed  11  p.m.  No  more  to-night.  Tem- 
perature plus  S"  Fahr.    Dull. 

Fdmuiry  4     Cannot  write  more.    All  down  with  acute  dys- 
entery;  temble  day.    No  march  possible;  outlook  serious, 
i  ine  weather. 

hiitrr,  A-,  ^'^'^  "^^  ^■^^'  ^"^  ^^'^-  I>ysentery 
l>etter,  but  Adams  not  too  right.  Camped  at  5.30  p.m.  W^ 
ore  picking  up  tne  mounds  weU.  Too  weak  on  half-rations  to 
«nte  much  StJl  hanging  on  to  geological  specimens,  riease 
0(^  we  will  get  through  all  right.     Great  anxiety. 

tZ^''''t  D''l'«"ma«'<«l«y.  All  better  and  abetter  mr- 
w...     Terribly  hnngrj-.    Six  biscuiUi  per  day  aud  one  paimikin 
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horne-meat  each  meal.  Picked  up  November  28  mound  and 
made  camp.  I  do  trust  this  hunger  will  not  weaken  u:<  too 
much.  It  has  boon  j;rcat  anxiety.  Thank  God  tlie  dysentery 
et()[)ped  and  the  surface  better.  We  may  do  more  to-morrow', 
as  tliore  are  signs  of  wind  from  the  south-east.  Temperature 
plus  9°  Fahr. 

February  7.  Blowing  Iiard  blizzard.  Kept  going  till  0  p.m. 
Adiims  and  Marshall  renewed  dysenUjry.  Dead  tired.  Short 
food ;   very  weak. 

February  8.  Did  twelve  miles.  We  had  fine  weather  after 
10  A.M.  Started  from  camp  in  blizzard.  Adams  and  Marshall 
still  dysentery  ;  Wild  and  X  all  right.  Feel  starving  for  food. 
Talk  of  it  all  day.  Anyhow,  getting  north,  thank  Qod.  Sixty- 
nine  miles  to  Chinaman  depot. 

February  9.  gtrong  following  blizzard,  and  did  14i  miles 
to  north.  Adams  not  fit  yet.  All  thinking  and  talking  ot 
food. 

February  10.  Strong  following  wind.  Did  20  miles  300  yard.s. 
Temperature  plus  22°  Fahr.    All  thinking  and  talking  of  food. 

February  11.  We  did  16J  miles  to-day,  and  continued  to  pick 
np  the  mounds,  which  is  a  great  comfort.  The  temperature  i.-- 
plus  20°  Fahr  to-night.  All  our  thoughts  are  of  food.  We 
ought  to  reach  the  depot  in  two  days.  Now  we  are  down  to  half 
a  pannikin  of  meat  and  five  biscuits  a  day.  Adams  not  all  right 
yet,  and  Wild  shaky  to-night.  Good  surface  and  following  wind. 
We  were  up  at  4.45  a.m.  and  camped  at  6  p.m. 

February  12.  Fine  day,  with  no  wind.  We  were  up  at  4.30 
A.M.,  and  marched  till  6  p.m.,  doing  14^  miles.  Adams  sighted 
the  depot  flag  at  6  P.M.  The  temperature  has  ranged  from  plus 
6*  to  plus  20°  Fahr.  Passed  sastrugi  running  south-south-east 
in  the  afternoon.    Slight  westerly  wind.    Very  tired. 

February  13.  Breakfast  at  4.40  a.m.  We  packed  up,  with  a 
cold  wind  blowing,  and  reached  the  depot,  with  all  our  food 
finished,  at  11.30  a.m.  There  we  got  Chinaman's  liver,  which 
we  have  had  to-night.  It  tasted  splendid.  We  looked  round 
for  any  spare  bits  of  meat,  and  while  I  was  digging  in  the  snow  I 
oame  aororn  some  hard  red  stuff.  Chinaman's  blood  frozen  into 
a  solid  core.  We  dug  it  up,  and  found  it  a  welcome  addition  id 
our  food.  It  was  like  beef-tea  when  boiled  up.  Tlie  distance 
io-day  was  twelve  miles,  with  a  light  wind. 

FAruary  14.  A  good  surface  to-day,  but  no  wind.  TIio 
pulling  was  Wd,  euid  the  temperature  plus  10°  to  plus  18'  Fahr. 
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\U  did  11 }  mil™.     Wo  are  still  «  eak,  but  better,  the  horso-llood 
liflps.    Hurst  lips  are  our  greatcat  trouble. 

ftbnmry  IS.  My  birthday  to-dny.  I  was  given  a  pre.v  ut  of 
ft  Cigarette  made  out  of  pipe  tobacco  and  «omo  coarse  naprr  wo 
ladHitliuH.  It  was  delicious.  A  hard  pull  to-dov,  ami  my 
i  lad  IS  very  bod  again.  The  distance  was  I2J  miiea,  with  a 
l...rly  good  surface  and  Bne  weather.  We  are  picking  up  our 
niouiids  with  great  regularity.  The  land  can  be  seen  faintly 
through  the  haze  in  the  distance.  We  have  found  undulatiori 
even  out  here,  but  not  very  marked,  running  in  the  usual  direction, 
femperature  minus  3'  Fahr,  at  noon. 

Febntary  16.  A  fair  surface  today,  but  no  wind.  The  sai- 
tragi  are  disappearing.  We  are  appallingly  hungry.  We  aro 
down  to  about  hali  a  pannikin  of  half-cooked  horse-meat  a  meal 
and  four  biscuiU  a  day.  We  covered  thirteen  miles  to-day  with 
the  temperature  from  i?ro  to  minus  7°  Fahr.  There  are  appear- 
ances of  wind  from  the  south,  long  windy  streamers  of  torn  stratus. 
We  are  so  weak  now  that  even  to  lift  our  depleted  provision  bag 
18  an  effort.  When  we  break  camp  in  the  morning  we  pull  the 
tent  off  the  poles  and  take  it  down  before  we  move  the  things 
inside,  for  the  effort  of  lifting  the  sleeping-bags,  Ac,  through  the 
(ii)orway  is  too  great.  At  night  when  we  have  come  to  camp  we 
sometimes  have  to  lift  our  legs  one  at  a  time  with  both  hands  in 
getting  into  the  tent.  It  seems  a  severe  strain  to  lift  one's  feet 
without  aid  after  we  liave  stiffened  from  the  day's  march.  Our 
fingers  are  extremely  painful.  Some  of  us  have  "big  blisters  that 
burst  occasionally. 

r^mryn.  I  thought  we  were  m  for  it  and  waa  not  wrong, 
lo-day  we  have  been  marching  in  a  blinding  blizzard,  with  42* 
of  frost,  but,  thank  heaven,  the  wind  was  beliind  us  and  we  have 
done  mncteen  miles,  the  sledge  with  the  sail  up  often  over-running 
OS,  and  then  at  other  times  getting  into  a  patch  of  soft  snow  and 
bnnging  us  up  with  a  jerk.  The  harness  round  our  weakened 
stomachs  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  pain  when  we  are  brought  up 
suddenly.  We  started  at  6.40  a.m.  and  marched  till  6  p.m.,  and 
to-day  we  had  three  pannikins  of  semi-cooked  horse-meat  and 
su-biscuits  on  the  strength  of  the  good  march.  We  all  have 
tragic  dreams  of  getting  food  to  eat,  but  rarely  have  the  satis- 
taction  of  dreaming  that  we  are  actually  eating.  Last  niizht  I 
did  taste  bread  and  butter.  We  look  at  eacii  other  as  we  eat  our 
scanty  meals  and  feel  a  distinct  j;rievn.  •  -  if  one  man  manae™  to 
"n^ie  his  hooah  last  longer  than  the  i.st  of  us.    Sometimes  we 
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dc  our  boat  to  save  •  bit  of  biwuit  for  the  next  moal,  but  it  in  a 
much  di'Lutcd  quPMtion  nhttlicr  it  is  bout  to  eat  all  the  fmxl  af 
onco  or  to  tavo.  I  oat  all  my  lunch  biscuit,  but  keep  a  bit  (nui 
dinner  to  cat  in  tho  bag  lu  as  tii  induce  nloop.  Tho  umallcr  tl.  • 
ilUfintity  of  biscuit*  gnms  tho  ni:.ro  delicious  flu-y  taHtc. 

Fdruari/  IH.  Tho  wind  dropped  during  the  ni).'ht,  and  n* 
4.40  A.M.  we  got  up,  picked  our  buried  Blcd),'t>  out  of  tho  drift,  ai  1 
wcro  under  way  by  7  a.m.  There  was  little  wind,  and  tho  tun 
peraiurc  w  as  minus  •JU"  Fuhr.  at  noon.  This  afternoon  we  sightui 
old  Discovery.  VN'hat  a  homo-like  appcarunco  it  baa.  Its  hi  ; 
bluii  form  showed  out  in  tho  noith-wciit,  and  we  felt  that  11." 
bouio  mountain  might  at  that  very  moment  bo  drawing  tho  evf  < 
of  our  own  people  at  winter  quarters.  It  seemed  to  bo  a  eon- 
neeting  link.  Perhaps  they  will  be  wondering  whether  wo  are 
in  ei,r!ht  of  it. 

i'lMrwtry  10.  A  very  cold  south  wind  to-day,  but  we  turned 
out  at  4.40  A.M.,  with  a  tcmpnature  of  minus  20°  i'ahr.  Wo  hav 
been  hungry  and  cold  all  day,  but  did  14J  miles  on  a  g(Kxl  surface 
Wo  sighted  Mount  Krtbus  in  the  morning.  The  old  landmarks 
are  so  pleasant.  Camped  at  0  p.m.,  tumperatute  minus  10°  Fair . 
We  ought  to  reach  Depot  A  to-morrow.  We  have  picked  no 
the  last  mound  oiocpt  one.  If  we  had  food  all  would  be  well,  bit 
we  are  now  at  Uie  end  of  our  supplies  again,  except  for  son,.> 
scraps  of  meat  scraped  off  the  bones  of  Grisi  after  they  h.ul 
been  lying  on  the  snow  in  the  sun  for  all  these  months.  \\  c 
dare  not  risk  it  until  the  worst  comes.  Still  in  five  days  more 
wo  ought  to  he  in  the  lond  of  plenty. 

February  20.  Started  to  get  up  at  4.40  a.m.  It  is  almost  » 
farce  to  talk  of  getting  up  to  "  breakfast  "  now,  and  there  is  no  call 
of  "  Come  on,  boys  ;  good  hoosh."  No  good  hoosh  is  to  he  had. 
In  loss  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  this  the  food  is  finishrd. 
and  then  our  hopes  and  thoughU  lie  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
the  next  feed,  so  called  from  force  of  habit.  It  was  dull  and 
overcast  to-day,  and  we  oould  see  only  a  little  way.  Still  we 
made  progress,  and  at  4  p.m.  wo  reached  Depot  A.  The  distarioe 
for  the  day  was  fourteen  miles,  with  62*  of  frost.  We  siglitid 
the  depot  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  now  we  have  enough  food  to  carry  us 
to  the  liluf!  Depot.  We  had  run  out  of  food  when  we  reached 
the  depot  to-day,  and  we  have  had  a  good  hoosh  to-night.  The 
unaooustomod  pemmiou  fat  made  me  feel  quite  queer,  but  I 
enjoyed  the  pudding  we  made  oat  of  biscuits  and  thi;  tin  oi  j  ;is 
which  we  originaUy  intended  to  have  for  Chrigtmaa  Day,  but 
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which  we  left  behind  when  on  the  way  aouth  in  ordtr  to  wre 
«ri;;ht.  Our  dcpotcd  tol»cco  «nd  cignrttto*  were  here,  and  it  I« 
(lillioi^lt  to  doecribe  the  ••njo.vmcnt  and  luxury  of  a  good  amoko. 
1  am  sure  that  tlie  tobaccu  w  ill  ninke  up  for  the  shortage  of  fijod 
I  do  not  doubt  but  tliat  the  Ulutl  Depot  will  ha7e  been  laid  all 
liylit  by  Joyce.  Anyhow  we  niu»t  atako  on  it,  for  we  have  not 
ii.oiigh  food  to  carry  um  to  the  ahip.  Joyce  knowg  hia work  well 
mid  we  talk  now  of  nothing  but  the  feeds  that  we  will  have  when 
« (3  reach  the  Bluff.  That  depot  Iioh  been  the  bright  beacon  ahead 
through  these daikdays  of  hunfrer.  Kaeh  time  we  took  in  another 
1  :■  lo  in  our  helta  we  li.^vc  i-iu,l  tliat  it  will  bo  all  right  when  we  gut 
to  Iho  Bluff  Depot,  and  now  we  are  getting  towards  it. 

Ftbruary  21.  Wo  got  up  at  4.40  a.m.,  just  as  it  oommenoed  to 
M'nv,  and  tho  wind  continued  all  day,  a  blizzard  with  as  low  as 
ilT'  of  frost.  We  could  not  get  warm,  but  we  did  twenty  milf-.. 
In  ordinary  pi' lar  work  one  would  not  think  of  trovelling'in  .-nch 
:i  SI  vcro  blizzard,  but  our  need  is  e.xtreine,  and  we  must  keep 
i:  .ing.  It  is  neck  or  nothing  with  us  now.  Our  food  lip.i  ahc'ul, 
,i!il  deoth  st.tlkii  us  from  behind.  This  in  just  the  time  of  Iho 
car  when  the  mo.st  bad  weal  Iter  may  be  expected.  The  sun  now 
■loparts  at  night,  and  tlm  darkness  i.^  [Kilpable  hv  the  tlnio  «c  tnrn 

r.;enera'h-  about  0..10  p.m.     We  are  so  thin  that  our  bones  nclie 

.  .  wo  lie  on  tho  hard  snow  in  onr  slie].iii,;hii>.-?,  from  whicli  a 

v.-jt  deal  of  the  hair  has  gone.     To-night  wo  stowed  .si)mo  of  tho 

■nips  of  Grisi  meat,  and  the  didh  t.vtcd  delicious.     Too  cold  to 

■  i.te  more.    Thnnk  God,  we  are  nearlc;;  the  Bluff. 

Frhniary  22.  A  splendid  day.  We  did  20J  mile.i,  and  on  tho 
''■■epf;th  of  tho  di.stance  had  a  good  feed.  About  11  A.M.  we  sinl- 
'  'ily  eanio  across  tli"  tracks  of  a  party  of  four  men,  with  doT^ 
lA-idently  the  ncatlier  hua  been  fine  and  they  have  been  movJ!;.' 
■'  .1  L'ood  pace  toivard.s  the  south.  We  could  tell  that  the  weathcT 
I  :  -  lieen  fine,  for  they  were  wearing  ski  boots  instead  of  finn,-  ko, 
i  '.il  ocea.sionally  we  saw  tho  stump  of  a  cijaretto.  Tho  lin^'tii 
't  the  steps  showed  that  they  were  going' fast.  We  are  now 
<-'.;  iped  on  the  tracks,  which  are  fairly  recent,  and  we  will  Uv  to 
!  Iliiw  them  to  t.'ie  BInfT,  for  they  must  have  come  from  the  d 'pot. 
;li^»  assures  us  th.it  the  depot  was  Inid  all  ritrlit.  I  cannot 
i:n.r2iM0  who  the  fourf'i  ninri  can  be,  unless  it  was  Bnckley,  who 
'  "■-■111  he  there  now  tli.n.t  t!io  ship  is  in.  We  pa.-;sed  their  noon 
'imp,  ar,d  I  am  certain  that  the  ship  is  in,  for  there  were  tins 
lying  round  bearin;^  brand.=  ditTerent  from  those  of  the  orl'?in,it 
(.tores.    We  found  three  small  bits  of  chocolate  and  a  little  bit  of 
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biscuit  at  the  eamp  after  carefully  searching  the  ground  for  such 
unconsidered  trifles,  and  we  "  turned  backs  "  for  them.  I  w  ,m 
unlucky  enough  to  get  the  bit  of  biscuit,  and  a  curious  unreasonii.,; 
anger  took  poaMaion  of  me  for  a  moment  at  my  bad  luck.  Jt 
sho»-B  how  primitiTe  we  have  become,  and  how  much  the  qucstinn 
of  even  a  morsel  of  food  affects  our  judgment.  We  are  near  t!.'- 
end  of  our  food,  but  as  we  have  staked  everything  on  the  Bluil 
Depot,  we  had  a  good  feed  to-night.  If  we  do  not  pick  up  tl.e 
depot,  there  will  be  absolutely  no  hope  for  us. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  FINAL  STAGE 

FiiBsuiBir  23  TO  Mabch  4 

Bluff  Depot  reaohod :  Marahall'.  CoadiUon  worw  on  February  25. 
Marshall  and  Adams  remain  in  Camp  whUe  ShaoWeton  and  Wild 
make  a  Forced  March  to  Hut  Point:  On  board  Mmrod:  RolieJ 
Party  start  to  bring  In  Marahall  and  Adams :  AH  Sa(o  on  Board  Shin 

Febrvary  23.  Started  at  6.45  a.m.  in  splendid  weather,  and  at 
1 1  A.M.,  while  halting  for  a  speU,  Wild  saw  the  Bluff  Depot  miraged 
up.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  close,  and  the  flags  were  waving  and 
dancing  ak  though  to  say,  "  Come,  here  I  am,  come  and  feed  " 
It  was  the  most  cheerful  sight  our  .^os  have  ever  seen,  for  we 
liad  only  a  few  biscuits  left.  These  we  at  once  devoured.  The 
Grisi  meat  had  given  Wild  renewed  dysentery.  After  a  short 
camp  we  pushed  on.  A  flashing  light  appeared  to  be  on  the 
depot,  and  when  we  reached  it  at  4  p.m.,  this  turned  out  to  be  a 
biscuit  tin,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  snow  so  as  to  cateli  tlm 
light  of  the  sun.  It  was  like  a  great  cheerful  eye  twinkling  at  ua 
The  depot  had  appeared  much  closer  than  it  really  was,  because 
we  were  accustomed  to  judging  from  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
depot,  whereas  this  one  was  built  on  a  snow  mound  over  10  ft. 
high,  with  two  bamboos  lashed  together  on  top,  and  three  flags" 
It  was  a  splendid  mark.  Joyce  and  his  party  have  done  their 
n  ork  well.  Now  we  are  safe  as  regards  food,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  reach  the  ship.  I  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  depot,  and 
hlioutod  to  those  below  of  the  glorious  feeds  that  awaited  us.  i'irst 
I  rolled  down  three  tins  of  biscuits,  then  cases  containing  luxuries 
of  every  description,  many  of  them  sent  by  friends.  Tliere  were 
Carlsbad  plums,  eggs,  cakes,  plum  puddings,  gingerbread  and 
crj'stallised  fruit,  even  fresh  boiled  mutton  from  the  ship.  After 
Hi  aths  of  want  and  hunger,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  able  to 
have  meals  fit  for  the  gods,  and  with  appetites  that  the  gods 
Blight  have  envied.    Apart  from  the  luxuries  there  v.i 
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supply  of  ordinary  sledging  rations.  To-night  wo  improvised  a 
second  cooking  ■'♦ind  out  of  a  biscuit  tin,  and  used  our  second 
primus  to  cook  t  >:ne  of  the  courses.  Our  dream  of  food  has  come 
true,  and  yot  after  we  had  eaU^n  biscuits  and  liad  two  pannikins 
of  peminioan,  followed  by  cocoa,  our  contracted  bodies  wouM 
not  stand  the  strain  of  more  food,  and  reluctantly  we  had  tu 
stop.  I  cannot  tell  what  a  relief  it  has  been  to  us.  Tliere  i^ 
nothlni;  much  in  the  way  of  news  from  theship,  only  just  a  letter 
saying  that  she  had  arrived  on  January  5,  and  that  all  was  well. 
This  letter,  dated  January  20,  is  signed  by  Evans,  who  evidently 
is  the  Evans  who  towed  us  down  in  the  Koonya.  We  now  mil  ■ 
hr.vo  to  catch  the  ship,  and  I  hope  we  will  do  that.  Wild  i< 
better  to-night.  The  temperature  is  plus  10"  Falir.,  fine  anil 
warm.  I  am  writing  in  my  bag  witli  biscuits  beside  me,  and 
chocolate  and  jam. 

Fclriuiry  24.  We  got  up  at  5  a.m.,  and  at  7  a.m.  had  breakfast, 
consisting  of  eggs,  dried  milk,  porridge,  and  pcmmican,  witii 
plenty  of  biscuits.  We  marched  until  1  p.m.,  had  lunch  and  tlif^:' 
marched  until  8  p.jt.,  covering  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  for  tin 
day.  The  weather  was  fine.  Though  wc  have  plenty  of  wcigl.t 
to  haul  now  wc  do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  we  did  t'  ■  smaller  wcigl;!  i 
when  we  were  hungry.  Wo  have  good  food  in?ide  us,  and  every 
now  and  then  on  the  march  we  eat  a  bit  of  chocolate  or  bi.scr.it, 
Warned  by  tlie  e-xpcrience  of  Scott  and  Wilson  on  the  previon- 
southern  journey,  I  have  taken  care  not  to  over-eat.  Adams  ha- 
a  wonderful  digestion,  and  can  go  on  without  any  difficulty. 
Wild's  dyscntcrv'  is  a  bit  better  to-day.  He  is  careful  of  his 
feeding  and  has  only  taken  things  that  are  suitable.  It  i.s  a 
pomfort  to  be  able  to  pick  and  choose.  I  eamiot  understand  a 
letter  I  received  from  Murray  about  Mackintosh  getting  adrift 
nn  the  ice,  but  no  doubt  this  will  be  cleared  up  on  our  retiin . 
Anyhow,  every  one  seems  to  be  all  right.  Tliere  was  no  news  <  i 
tlie  Northern  Party  or  of  the  Western  Party.  We  turned  i:i 
full  of  food  to-night. 

February  25.  We  turned  out  at  4  a.m.  for  an  early  start,  r  ^ 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  left  if  we  do  not  push  ahead  rapidly  -i:; ' 
reach  the  ship.  On  going  into  the  tent  for  breakfast  I  founJ. 
Marshall  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  rcnc-vi  i 
dysentery,  and  while  we  were  eating  a  blizzard  came  up.  Wo 
secured  everj-thing  as  the  Bluff  showed  masses  of  ragged  clouil, 
and  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  going  to  blow  hard.  I  did  i'.<-'. 
think  MaKliall  fit  to  travel  through  the  blizzard.    During  t!;o 
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Bftornoon  as  we  were  lying  in  the  br.as,  the  weather  cleared 
somewhat  though  it  BtiU  blew  hard.  If  Jlarshall  is  not  better 
to-njght,  I  must  leave  him  with  Adams  and  push  on  for  time  ia 
iming  on,  and  the  ship  may  leave  on  March  1,  according  to  orders 

;  M  u"  n1 '! "°'  "'rf  °^  '"'^-  ^  "■*"'  "«■•  ""•o"g"'  tlia  blizzani 
to  Marshall  s  tent.  Ho  is  m  a  bad  way  still,  but  thinks  that  ho 
could  travel  to-morrow. 

Febrjmry  27  (1  a.m.).    The  blizzard  was  over  at  midnight  and 
ve  got  up  at  1  A..M.  had  b.t^akfast  at  2,  and  made  a  start  at  4. 

fjfu  Tf  ^  'T'V  "'  ^  ^•"-  ^-  **^  7^-"- ''°"»'',  and  then 
riarched  till  1 1  p.m.  Had  another  hoosh,  and  turned  iA  at  1  a  M 
»e  d.d  twenty-four  miles.  Jlarshall  suffered  greatly,  but  stuck 
to  tlie  march.    He  never  complains. 

Jliarch  6.  Although  we  did  not  turn  in  untU  1  a.m.  on  Feb 
2,th,  we  were  up  again  at  i  a.m.  and  after  a  good  hoosh,  .,e  got 
under  way  at  6  a.m.  and  r^arobed  until  1  p.m.  Marshall  was  un- 
i'.We  to  haul   his  dysentery  increasing,  at.J  he  got  worse  in  the 

u  '','"?■"■  '^^  ■'  IT"''-,  ^*  *  •'•'"•  ^  '^^"'^^  ">  pitch  "amp,  leave 
Jar.ihall  under  Adams'  charge,  and  push  ahead  with  Wild  takine 
one  day  s  provisions  and  leaving  the  balance  for  the  two  men  at 
tue  camp.  I  hoped  to  pick  up  a  relief  party  at  the  ship.  We 
dumijed  everything  off  the  sledge  except  a  prismatic  compa.ss 
our  s.etping-bags  and  food  for  one  day,  and  at  4.30  p.m.  Wild 

,  f'?',  T^  "'"■"'''^^  '"'  ^  '■^-  Then  we  had  a  hoosh,  and 
n.arohed  untU  2  a.m.  of  the  28th,  over  a  very  hard  surface  We 
stopped  for  one  hour  and  a  half  off  the  north-east  end  of  White 
l^^iund.getting  no  sleep,  and  marched  till  11  a.m.,  by  which  time 
I  ur  food  was  finished.  We  kept  Sashing  the  heliograph  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  attention  from  Observation  ffiU  where  I 
tliougl'.t  that  a  party  would  be  on  t.he  look-out,  but  there  was 
.:o  return  flash.   The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  push  ahead,  although 

v'.r'lhin  fl  *'""  T^.*''-'='J-  .,At  2.30  P.M.  we  sighted  opfn 
utcr  ahead,  the  ice  having  evidently  broken  out  four  miles 
■  "Ut  1  of  Cape  Armitage,  and  an  hour  and  a  haU  later  a  blizzard 

7     ^l"'"^^.^  ^^°^'  '"'''  *^«  "•^"'J'*'  got  ^<^ry  thick     We 

:.«ught  once  that  we  saw  a  party  coming  over  to  meet  us,  and  our 

t^e  seemed  to  grow  lighter  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  ''  party  " 

umed  out  to  be  .  group  of  pengnia.  at  the  ice-edge.    Tha 

and  r  "'"^  '^  ^^'i:  *  '^'  "■'  ''°"'''  ™*  «"*  "ny  «!"♦*""«  '^^'^A 

Z^A  ^°:*°' »°d  -Iiere  was  grave  risk  of  our  being  carried  out 
1  decided  t.  abandon  the  sledge,  aB  I  felt  sure  that  we  wo^d  get 
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assistance  at  once  when  we  reached  the  Imt,  and  time  was  l.r- 
coming  important.     It  was  necessary  tliat  we  should  got  lu„. 
and  shelter  speedily.     Wild's  feet  were  giving  him  a  great  (1.  i 
of  trouble.     In  the  thiek  weather  we  could  not  n.sk  making  1  r.i): 
Point,  and  I  decided  to  follow  another  route  seven  miles  nm 
by  the  other  side  of  Ca'itle  Bock.     We  clambered  over  crcvii-; 
and  snow  slopes,  and  after  what  seemrd  an  almost  mternniiiiM 
struggle  reached  Ca.Uc  Rock,  from  whonco  I  could  sec  that  tl  ■  r 
was  open  water  all  round  the  north.     It  was  indeed  a  diflur.  at 
home-coming  from  what  we  had  expected.    Out  on  the  Bari-,t: 
and  up  on  the  plateau  our  thoughts  had  often  turned  to  the  day 
when  we  would  get  baek  to  the  comfort  and  plenty  of  the  winti-i 
qaaHers,  but  we  had  never  imagined  fighting  our  way  to  V.r 
back-door,  so  to  speak,  in  such  a  cheerless  fashion.    We  reached 
the  top  of  Ski  Slope  at  7.45  p.m.,  and  from  there  we  could  see  thf 
hut  and  the  bay.    There  was  no  sign  of  the  ship,  and  no  sm.ko 
or  other  evidence  of  life  at  the  hut.     We  hurried  on  to  the  liut. 
our  minds  busy  with  gloomy  possibilities,  and  found  not  a  iiiaii 
tlicre     There  wae  a  letter  stating  that  the  Northern  Party  law. 
reached  the  Magnetic  Polo,  and  that  all  the  parties  had  been 
picked  up  except  ours.    The  letter  added  that  the  ship  would 
be  sheltering  under  Glacier  Tongue  until  February  20.     It  wi, 
now  February  28,  and  it  was  with  very  keen  anxiety  m  our  miiids 
that  we  proceeded  to  search  for  food.     If  the  ship  was  gone,  out 
jiliglit,  and  that  of  the  two  men  left  out  on  the  Earner,  Wcvs  a 

very  serious  one.  ,     ,>  .        , 

We  improvised  a  cooking  vessel,  found  oil  and  a  Pnmus  lamp, 
and  had  a  good  feed  of  biscuit,  onions,  and  plum  pudding,  wlinh 
were  amongst  the  stores  left  at  the  hut.  We  were  utterly  weary 
but  we  had  no  sleeping-gear,  our  bags  having  l)een  left  wit, i  tlie 
sledge,  and  the  temperature  was  very  low.  We  found  a  piece  oi 
roofing  felt,  which  we  wrapped  round  us,  and  then  we  sat  up  all 
night,  the  darkness  being  relieved  only  when  we  occasi.mai  y 
lighted  the  lamp  in  order  to  secure  a  litUe  warmth.  W  e  tncd  to 
burn  the  magnetic  hut  in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention  from 
the  ship,  but  we  were  not  able  to  get  it  alight.  We  tried,  too,  ti 
tie  the  Union  Jack  to  Vince'B  crosg,  on  the  hill,  but  we  were  so 
played  out  that  our  cold  fingers  could  not  manage  tlic  knote. 
It  was  »  bad  night  for  us,  and  we  were  glad  indeed  win  t.  the 
light  came  ugain.  Then  we  managed  to  get  a  little  warn.cr,  ana 
ftt  9  A  M.  we  got  the  magnetic  hut  alight,  and  put  up  the  ilag. 
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All  our  fears  vniiislictl  wlicn  in  the  di.stiUK'o  we  saw  tho  ship, 
niiiv'+'c(l  up.  \\V  sigr.nl!, (1  uitli  tlje  lielii'gnipli,  ami  nt  11  a.m'. 
I II  .'Lvri'b  1  vc  wiTL'  oil  biiard  the  Xiiiirol  ii:;(l  once  iiKpn.'  sivfo 
(lUiungst  friemls.  I  will  nut  atti/iapt  to  df.-.ciibo  nur  frclings. 
Evi-ry  onn  was  /iliul  to  nee  us,  und  keen  to  know  what  wo  had 
(lout!.  Thoy  had  Kivcn  us  up  for  lost,  and  a  soaich-party  had 
liecn  gouig  to  st;ut  that  day  in  the  hope  of  GnuiiiK  some  trace  of 
us.  I  found  that  I'vi-ry  nienihcr  of  the  expedition  was  well, 
I'l.it  Ihi!  plans  had  worked  out  sati.sfactorily,  and  that  tho  wcjrk 
i.iid  down  had  been  carried  out.  The  shij)  had  brought  nothing 
but  good  news  from  the  outside  world.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
great  io.id  had  been  lifted  from  ray  shoulders. 

The  first  thing  was  to  bring  in  Adams  and  Marshall,  and  I 
ordered  out  a  relief  party  at  once.  I  had  a  good  feed  of  bacon 
and  tried  bread,  and  started  at  2.'M  p.m.  from  the  Barrier  edge 
w  ith  ilaekay,  Mawson,  and  lleGillan,  leaving  Wild  on  tho  Nimrod. 
We  marched  until  10  p.m.,  had  dinner  and  turned  in  for  a  short 
sice]).  We  were  up  again  at  2  a.m.  the  next  morning  (March  2), 
ai;d  travelled  until  1  p.m.,  when  we  reached  the  camp  where  I 
l.aJ  !-ft  the  two  men.  Marsliall  waa  better,  the  rest  having  done 
hiia  a  lot  of  good,  and  bo  was  able  to  march  and  pull.  After 
lu!;ili  wo  started  back  again,  and  marched  until  8  P.M.  in  fina 
v(  athcr.  We  were  under  way  again  at  4  A.M.  the  next  morning, 
had  lunch  at  noon,  and  reached  the  ice-edgo  at  3  p.m.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  ship,  and  the  sea  was  freezing  over.  We 
vaitcd  until  5  p.m.,  and  then  found  that  it  was  possible  to  strike 
land  at  Pram  Point.  The  weather  was  coming  on  bad,  clouding 
up  from  tho  south-east,  and  JIarshall  was  suffering  from  renewed 
(ly>entory,  the  result  of  tho  heavy  marching.  We  therefore 
abandoned  one  tent  and  one  sledge  at  the  ice-edge,  taking  on  only 
the  sleeping-bags  and  the  specimens.  We  climbed  up  by  Crater 
Uill,  leaving  everything  but  the  sleeping-bags,  for  the  weather 
wa'  getting  worse,  and  at  9.35  p.m.  commenced  to  slide  down 
tiJH.irds  Hut  Point.  We  reached  the  winter  quarters  at  9.50, 
and  ilarshall  was  put  to  bed.  Mackay  and  I  lighted  a  carbide 
t!  .re  on  the  hill  by  \'ince's  cross,  and  after  dinner  all  hands  turned 


ni  e-xcept  Mackay  and  myself.     A  short  time  after  Mackay  saw 

.  the  ship  appear.     It  was   now   blowing   a   hard   blizzard,  but 

;  Mackintosh  had  seen  our  flare  from  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Adams  and  I  went  on  board  the  Nimrod,  and  Adams,  after  sur- 

viving  all  the  dangers  of  the  interior  of  the  Antarctic  coiitiiieut. 
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WM  noar]y  lost  within  siglit  of  safety.  Ue  slipped  at  tlio  ice-< 
owing  to  the  fact  that  ho  was  wearing  new  finneskn,  anj  he 
just  saved  himself  from  going  over.  He  managed  to  han 
until  ho  was  rescued  by  a  party  from  the  ship. 

A  boat  went  back  for  Marslinll  and  the  others,  and  we  wor 
»afo  on  board  iit  1  a.m.  on  March  4. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
SOME  NOTES   0>f  THE  SOUTHERX  JOURNEY 

niIX''l-'  ?"'""n,''."7r.^n"''-    ■'''■"  "^^■"•'  •»"""!    Frostbit., 
Olaotor  .Surfaces :  Painful  F.i!l,:  Partinilar  Diitio.  uslgncd  to  uoh 
Mom  bor  ol  the  Southorn  Party 

Wr.  brought  back  with  ua  from  tho  journey  towards  tho  Pole 
vivid  racmorio8  of  how  it  feels  to  be  intensely,  ilercely  hungry, 
Diirmg  tho  period  from  November  13,  1908,  to  February  23* 
injij,  we  had  but  one  full  meal,  and  that  was  on  Christmas  Day' 
l.vcn  then  wo  did  not  keep  the  sonso  of  repletion  for  very  lonn 
f-r  nitiim  an  hour  or  two  it  seemed  to  us  that  wo  were  as  hungry 
:v<  ever.    Our  daily  allowance  of  food  would  have  been  a  small 
•nc  for  a  city  worker  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  in  our  case 
'ungrr  was  increased   by  the  fact  that  we  were  performing 
^  .'..rdus  physical  labour  in  a  very  low  temperature.     We  looked 
f  r  vard  to  each  meal  with  keen  a.  tjcipation.  but  when  the  food 
■111.  in  our  hands  it  seemed  to  ■         pear  without  making  ua  any 
1 1.  less  ravonoiia.     The  evening  moal  at  the  end  of  ten  hours' 
<."(!-;ng  used  to  take  us  a  long  time  to  prepare.     The  sledges  had 
t .  be  unpacke<l   ind  the  camp  pitched.    Then  the  cooker  waa 
ii  1(1  with  snow  and  the  primus  lamp  lit,  often  no  easy  matter 
■vilh  our  eold,  fr,.,t-bitten  fingers.    Tho  materials  for  the  thin 
l;'"wh  would  bo  placed  in  tho  boiling-pot,  with  the  addition 
1  ■  rimps,  of  some  pony  maize,  and  the  allowance  of  tea  was  placed 
I"  the  outer  boiler.     Tho  tea  was  always  put  in  a  strainer,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  tin  in  which  we  had  punched  a  lot  of  holes,  and 
It  was  removed  directly  the  water  had  eome  to  the  boil.     We  used 
to  .sit  round  the  cooker  waiting  for  our  food,  and  at  last  the  hoosh 
"oiUd  be  ready  and  would  be  ladled  into  the  pannikins  by  tho 
c™.k  of  the  week.    The  scanty  allowance  of  biscuit  would  bo 
.uistributed  and  we  would  commence  the  meal.     In  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  hot  food  w  ould  be  gone,  and  we  would  gnaw  earefullv 
le  sides  of  our  biscuits,  making  them  la 
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posxiblo,  Marsl'.ull  used  R'unitiiiiet  to  Rtnml  his  pnnnikiri 
housli  in  the  sni>w  fur  n  lilllc  hIiiIi',  Ikthus"  it  put  Uiirkcr  an 
C(K>li'(l,  hut  it  una  a  dibatith!i.'  |ioiiit  wl.ilhrr  tliii  pnid.  <): 
urcrnt'd  tu  hof^ettinj;  luoro solid  f(>(>d,  Ijiit  thr-rc  wivs  nhMDofuariii' 
and  in  tlio  niiiiu.'*  toiniiiTtitiircs  on  tlut  pLitcin  \ui  fiiund  it  ;'.i 
vi^itthlo  to  lnko  our  hiKish  very  hot.  Wo  would  niivkc  the  biM  ui 
lft<it  (IS  long  as  poKsihli',  and  aomrfiincs  wo  tried  to  suvo  a  bit  i 
fat  in  tlio  nlpoping  hii);  Iiit(  r  on,  hut  it  \uu  hard  to  do  this, 
oni)  of  us  dropprd  a  crumb,  thi>  otliir.s  wunld  point  it  out,  and  tl 
owner  woulj  wet  his  finger  in  his  niuufh  and  pick  up  the  mordi 
Not  the  smallest  fragment  was  alloHrd  to  o.sfa|>p. 

We  used  to  "  turn  books  "  in  <i]dir  to  onmiro  equitable divisic 
of  the  food.  The  cook  would  potir  the  hoosh  into  the  paiinikit 
and  arrange  the  biscuits  in  four  heaps.  Perhaps  some  one  wi  ul 
■uggcst  that  one  paiuiikin  had  rather  less  in  it  than  another,  an 
if  this  view  was  endorsed  by  the  others  there  would  be  a  n 
adjustment.  Then  when  wo  weru  all  satisfied  that  the  food  lia 
boon  divided  as  fairly  as  possible,  ono  man  would  turn  his  b.v  i 
and  another,  pointing  at  ono  pannikin  or  group  of  biscuits  wou! 
say,  "  Whoso  ?  "  The  man  who  had  his  back  turned,  and  tin  n 
foro  could  not  sco  the  food,  would  give  a  name,  and  so  the  di' 
tribntion  would  proceed,  each  of  us  always  feeling  sure  that  tli 
smallest  sharo  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  At  lunch-timo  there  \uiul 
bo  chocolate  or  clieeso  to  distribute  on  alternate  days,  and  v 
mucli  preferred  the  chocolate  days  to  the  chccso  days.  Tl, 
chocolate  seemed  more  satisfying,  and  it  was  more  easily  diviilod 
The  cheese  broke  up  into  very  small  fragments  on  the  niiircl; 
and  the  allowance,  which  amounted  to  two  spoonfuls  per  iiiin 
had  to  be  divided  up  as  nearly  as  pos.sihle  into  four  equal  In  aps 
The  chocolate  ould  bo  easily  separated  into  sticks  of  equal  mzc 
It  can  be  imag.ned  that  the  cook  for  the  week  had  no  easy  tajk 
His  work  became  more  diflicult  still  when  we  were  using  poiiv 
meat,  for  the  meat  and  blood,  when  boiled  up,  made  a  dcliglitfii 
broth,  while  the  fragments  of  meat  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  t!ii 
put.  The  liquor  was  much  the  better  part  of  the  dish,  and  no 
one  bad  much  relish  for  the  little  dice  of  tough  and  stringy  miv>t. 
BO  the  cook  had  to  bo  very  careful  indeed.  Poor  old  Ciiinamai 
w  s  a  particularly  tough  and  stringy  korae. 

We  found  that  the  meat  from  tho  neck  and  nimp  .fas  the  best, 
the  most  stringy  portions  coming  from  the  ribs  anj  leps.  We 
took  all  the  meat  we  could,  tough  or  tender,  and  vi  we  weiit  .souti 
in  the  days  when  horse-meat  was  fairly  plentiful,  we  used  to  suci 
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Wriot  iniportance,  wo  used  one  of   ..iii.  „^  i     ■     ,     *'"^  "»*  "' 
"f  cooking,  and  we  did  not  have  to  m.  very  much  .now  „  . CI . 

when  we  wore  likely  t.    rant  to  reduce  the  loads  «  farTi  m.ssib lo' 

0  left  meat  at  each  depot,  to  provide  for  thrmarch'^aek  t- 

o,  dTr.  "'  "ir"^"  .^?"''  ""  ■"  '""^•' «»  P^'-ble  oTthe  prSred 

whl  n  r  "'^'^  deprived  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  food  for 

drS  7::e:Zl   a'ST  r"  ""•"'  °'  -««  we-uM 
our  thon;i?.=  '    ^  "''*"  '""'"''«  "-ere  in  short  supply 

good  tl"S^  7"'^,  '"T""^^  ^"•^  "'^P  '""^^^  """d  -'Jl  the  o^hor 
fwl    iT,^P'*y^  '"  "'e  windows  of  the  bakers'  sho« 

mSbal      t"'"^'"  V'"  ^'™™y  outward,  and  the  lo^ 

food.  ^TWlorv  ofT  17'  "'^  ""^''y  ^''''"Sht  of  little  but 
glory  of  the  gruit  mouuiauis  that  towered  high  oa 
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either  side,  the  majesty  of  the  enormous  glacier  up  which  we 
travelled  so  painfully,  did  not  appeal  to  our  emotions  to  any 
great  extent.  Man  becomes  very  primitive  when  he  is  hungry 
and  short  of  food,  and  we  loamcd  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  des- 
perately hungry.  I  used  to  wonder  sometimes  whether  the 
people  who  suffer  from  hunger  in  the  big  cities  of  civilisation  felt 
as  wo  were  feeling,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  did 
not,  for  no  barrier  of  law  and  order  would  have  been  allowed  to 
f-tand  between  us  and  any  food  that  had  been  available.  Tbo 
man  who  starves  in  a  city  is  weakened,  hopeless,  spiritless,  and 
wo  were  vigorous  and  keen.  Until  January  9  the  desire  for  fond 
was  made  the  more  intense  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  W' 
were  steadily  marching  away  from  the  stores  of  plenty. 

We  could  not  joke  about  food,  in  the  way  that  is  possible  for 
the  man  who  is  hungry  in  the  ordinary  sense.  We  thor.ght  about 
it  most  of  the  time,  and  on  the  way  back  we  used  to  talk  abor.t 
it,  but  alw-ays  in  the  most  serious  manner  possible.  We  used  to 
plan  out  the  enormous  meals  that  we  proposed  to  have  when  «»■ 
got  back  to  the  ship  and,  later,  to  civilisation.  On  the  outward 
march  we  did  not  experience  really  severe  hunger  until  we  cnt 
on  the  great  glacier,  and  then  we  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  heavy  and  dangerous  climbing  over  the  rough  ice  and  cre- 
vasses to  be  able  to  talk  much.  Wo  had  to  keep  some  distatieo 
apart  in  case  one  man  fell  into  a  crevasse.  Then  on  the  platrnn 
our  faces  were  generally  coated  with  ice,  and  the  blizzard  wind 
blowing  from  the  south  made  uiuiccessary  conversation  out  of 
the  question.  'LUoso  were  silent  dajrs,  and  our  remarks  to  oiso 
another  were  brief  and  infrequent.  It  was  on  the  march  bark 
that  we  talked  freely  of  food,  after  we  had  got  down  the  glacier 
and  were  marching  over  the  barrier  surface.  The  wind  was  be- 
hind us,  so  that  the  pulling  was  not  very  heavy,  and  as  tliers 
were  no  crevasses  to  fear  we  were  able  to  keep  close  together. 
We  would  get  up  at  5  a.m.  in  order  to  make  a  start  at  7  a.m.,  and 
after  we  had  eaten  our  scanty  breakfast,  that  seemed  onlj*  to 
accentuate  hunger,  and  had  begun  the  day's  march,  we  conl ! 
take  turns  in  describing  the  things  we  would  eat  in  the  gootl  d:iy; 
to  come.  We  were  each  going  to  give  a  dinner  to  the  others  iii 
turn,  and  there  was  to  be  an  anniversary  dinner  every  year,  at 
which  we  would  be  able  to  eat  and  cat  and  eat.  No  French  rln  i 
ever  devoted  more  thought  to  the  invention  of  new  dishes  tl..i  i 
we  did. 

It  is  with  strange  feelings  that  I  look  back  over  onr  notes,  and 
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llie      Wild  roll      was  admitted  to  be  the  hich-wator  mirk  nf 
'  ^^nW  T'"  p""^-     Y'^^  P™P^«^  '»'»»  *!>« «ook  should  tet' 

and   there  arose   q„,te  a  heated   argu:„enf  as  to  w)  etW   ho 

r.a,u^kM  of  t^  1  r^         horse-meat,  one  biscuit  and  a  Imlf  a 

-T  appetites      We  „td  T"!  ^^^  °°'  **'''"  **"  ^^''^''^  f™"' 

M  a    t,  1  kT      *  ?,""**  *  ^*'^'  ^"^  sometimes  we  manr.Kcd  to 

«os     erious  an77a^^I  "''^■•/'"-  '>""'■""  ^°"-'^'  ---«-'' 

proceed  to  welre  11      "'T'dera  .on  at  once,  and  we  would 

ea  to  weave  from  our  hungry  imaginations  a  tale  of  a  day 
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spent  in  eating.  "  Now  we  are  on  board  ship,"  one  man  would 
say.  "  We  wake  up  in  a  bunk,  and  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to 
stretch  out  our  hands  to  the  side  of  the  bunk  and  got  soniu 
uhocolate,  some  Garibaldi  biscuits  and  some  apples.  Wo  lat 
those  in  the  bunk,  and  then  we  get  up  for  breakfa»l.  Breakfast 
will  be  at  eight  o'clock,  and  we  will  have  porridge,  fish,  bacon 
and  eggs,  cold  ham,  plum  pudding,  sweets,  fresh  roll  and  butter, 
marmalade  and  coffee.  At  eleven  o'clock  wo  will  have  hot  coc(  uv, 
open  jam  tarts,  fried  cods'  roe  and  slices  of  heavy  plum  cake 
That  will  be  all  until  lunch  at  one  o'clock.  For  lunch  we  will 
have  Wild  roll,  shepherd's  pie,  fresh  soda-bread,  hot  milk,  treacla 
pudding,  nuts,  raisins,  and  cake.  After  that  we  will  turn  in  fur 
a  sleep,  and  we  will  be  called  at  3.45,  when  we  will  reach  out  again 
from  the  bunks  and  have  dough-nuts  and  sweets.  We  will  gil 
up  then  and  have  big  eups  of  hot  tea  and  fresh  cake  and  chocolato 
creams.  Dinner  will  be  at  six,  and  we  will  have  thick  soup,  roast 
beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  cauliflower,  peas,  asparagus,  plum 
pudding,  fruit,  apple-pie  with  thick  cream,  scones  and  butter, 
port  wine,  nuts,  and  almonds  and  raisins.  Then  at  midnight  wo 
will  have  a  really  big  meal,  just  before  we  go  to  bed.  There  will 
be  melon,  grilled  trout  and  butter-sauce,  roast  chicken  with 
plenty  of  livers,  a  proper  salad  with  eggs  and  very  thick  dressing, 
green  peas  and  new  potatoes,  a  saddle  of  mutton,  fried  suet 
pudding,  peaches  d  la  Mdba,  egg  curry,  plum  pudding  and  sauce, 
Welsh  rarebit,  Queen's  pudding,  angels  on  horseback,  cream 
cheese  and  celery,  fruit,  nuts,  port  wine,  milk,  and  cocoa.  Tliiii 
we  will  go  to  bed  and  sleep  till  breakfast  time.  We  will  have 
chocolate  and  biscuits  under  our  pillows,  and  if  we  want  anything 
to  eat  in  the  night  we  will  j  ust  have  to  get  it."  Three  of  us  wouiti 
listen  to  this  programme  and  perhaps  suggest  amendments  and 
improvements  generally  in  the  direction  of  additional  dishis, 
and  then  another  one  of  us  would  take  up  the  running  and  sketcli 
another  glorious  day  of  feeding  and  sleeping. 

I  daresay  that  all  this  sounds  very  greedy  and  uncivilised  to 
the  reader  who  has  never  been  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  but  as 
I  have  said  before,  hunger  makes  a  man  primitive.  We  did  not 
ftuiilc  at  ourselves  or  at  each  other  as  we  plarmed  wonderful  feats 
of  over-eating.  We  were  perfectly  serious  about  the  matter, 
and  we  noted  down  in  the  back  pages  of  our  diaries  details  of  tlie 
meals  that  we  had  decided  to  have  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  tlie 
places  where  food  was  plentiful.  All  the  morning  we  would 
allow  our  imaginations  to  run  riot  in  this  faaliion.    Then  would 
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come  one  o'clock    <tnrl  T  „      u  .     ■  '^'^a^tax     Ma 

and  pitch  the  tent  on  the  sS^othe"'-'  "?  -'  """^  "'"'^'^^ 
us  would  get  inside  to  wait  for  tl.«  f'^^     available,  and  three  of 

the  other  man  Med  the  cooker  wr^n"*^  '"':i'^  ""■"'■  "'"'« 
frozen  meat.  An  hour  lat^r  weVould  boT„lh«  '"""T''^  "' 
once  more  thinking  and  talking  Tf  fnn/  ^  ll-  '"*''''''  "e"'". 
until  the  camp  in  the  evening  Sl  to 'ih'"^  '"'  "?'''  ^o  on 
meal,  and  turn  into  the  sSn™  k    "^""''^^a^e  another  scanty 

that  somehow  we  cou.rn^trfnSf^ol'"'''"  "'^'"^  "^  ^-^ 

from  the  pony  Grist  VhL  IT  ,'""  "'f**'"'^  "^"^  '°  «>e  i^Tat 
greatly  e^au^sS"oon£nTnd  Hef"'  T  f  ^"^^  "'^^^  ^  » 
made  poisonous  by  theZescneenfLf"^^  '1"'','''^  ^^'^  ""^ 
the  case  with  animals  that  ht™\       ,   '""J"  °^  exliaustion,  as  is 

to  suffer,  at  the  t?me^t„  we  started  t"""^"  r  ^^j'"^  "'"^  "^«  «"' 
other  meat,  and  ho  must  hi™  h  ."'^  ^™'  °'^»'  «"^'J"  "'« 

^he  creator  part  of%rb?d^:a'tTnrttcLlorte  V 
meat  we  Mere  us  n?  then  ram»  t. rJu-    °"'""i°"-     iae  other 

be  quite  wholesome^  A  fewTaysTter  Jl""''"'  T'^  '"'''"=''  "» 
meat,  and  we  all  got  dvsLtofv  t,  '^'"■''  ""  ^^*'"«  Grisi 
become  affected  in  any  way  aShe^  .K^^'f  .''""''^  °°'  '>''^<' 
it  froze  hard  within  a^;^;^;ort  time  ^^.°l  *'  ^°"y'  ^'=''"^<' 
managed  to  keep  on  marcW 'h!;  .^«  n^*"""'' '"  which  we 
with  which  we  recover^  when^w^r.  '""f '  """^  ^^^  «I"=''d 
remarkable,  and  the  r^on  no  Ho,!k  P™P^' f°°d.  were  rather 
was  simply  the  resl  oT^h^  ^  ■  ''*■  T'  ***  ^^^  dysentery 
organic  i^uWe  oTanv  sort  ^V^had''"^"''^  ""'•  P^'^""'=^  ^^ 
day  aft«r  day  durinTthL^riJ  ^^'^,?.  «t''0"g  ^'ind  behind  us 
large  measur^  to  o"^,  ^Wf^r' in"l*''  contributed  in  a  very 
had  then  reached  we  coSot  L'"  "^^  7<=f  ^ened  condition  we 
a  head-wind,  and  ZitW  lon^  1.  f^"  '""«  '^''^^  -^g*™' 
between  the  depots     We  had  , -<*^  ^""^^  '^^''-"^ 

floorcloth  of  atfnt  andoftenl    t  /°  ^^^  "'"''e^'  ^"''"ed  of  the 
at  other  times  U  woKtch  n  aS'  ^°"/-^  °^'""°  ''^'  ''^""6'' 

When  we  were  t«t^Hn„  ?  ",^*  ^'"^  """"^  "«  hf^avily. 
journey  over  th™  leveTB"^  •  "^^"""8  "'"  ^"''^  P''^  of  the 
-n  severely,  hough  L:mrtter1,rf  T.t''  ""  ^^'  "^  ''•« 
generally  ve;y  low  sometiiT™^  .  ^'  tbe  temperature  was 
•'ea.on  ^^s  the  ijght  oTsummer  irw""  ^^'°/'^^- .^ough  the 
^'^-  Of  the  face  getting  rrwhu'^Z^X':!' ';j-^- 


t„. 
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sunburned.    The  ponies  would  have  frozen  perspiration  on  their 
coats  on  tlie  sheltered  side,  while  the  sun  would  keep  the  other 
side  hot  and  dry,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  and  the  sun  moved 
round  the  sky  the  frosted  area  on  the  animals  would  change  its 
position  in  sympathy.     I  remember  that  on  December  4  we  were 
marching  stripped  to  our  shirts,  and  we  got  very  much  sun- 
burned, though  at  noon  that  day  the  air  temperature  showed 
ten  degrees  of  frost.     When  we  started  to  climb  the  glacier  and 
marched  close  to  the  roeks,  we  felt  the  heat  much  more,  for  the 
rooks  acted  as  radiators,  and  this  experience  weighed  with  mo  iu 
deciding  to  leave  all  the  spare  clothing  and  equipment  at  the 
Upper  Glacier  Depot,  about  seven  thousand  feet  up.     Wo  did 
not  expect  to  have  to  climb  much  higher,  but,  as  the  reader 
knows,  we  did  not  reach  the  plateau  until  we  had  climbed  ov(  r 
ten  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  and  so  wo  felt  the  cold  ex- 
tremely.    Our  wind-proof  Burberry  clothing  had  become  tliii 
by  this  time,  and  had  been  pitched  in  many  places  in  conscqucnc  ■ 
of  having  been  torn  on  the  i^arp  ice.    The  wind  got  in  throiigli  a 
tear  in  my  Burberry  trons  ■•3  one  day  and  I  was  frost-bitten  on 
the  under  part  of  the  knee.    Tliis  frost-bite  developed  into  an 
open  wound,  into  which  the  wool  from  my  underclothing  worked, 
and  I  had  finally  to  perform  a  rather  painiul  operation  with  si 
knife  before  the  wound  would  heal.     We  were  continually  bein,- 
frost-bitten  up  on  the  plateau,  and  when  our  boots  had  begun  t  > 
give  out  and  we  were  practically  marching  on   the  sennegra. 
inside  the  finnesko,  our  heels  got  frost-bitten.    Jly  heels  bun  r 
when  we  got  on  to  hard  stuff,  and  for  some  time  my  socks  weri' 
caked  with  blood  at  the  end  of  every  day's  march.    Finallv 
Marshall  put  some  "  Newskin  "  on  a  pad,  and  that  stuck  on  we'i 
until  the  cracks  had  healed.    The  scars  are  likely  to  remain  wil  .1 
me.     In  the  very  cold  days,  when  our  strength  had  begun  ti 
decrease,  we  found  great  diSSculty  in  hoisting  the  sail  on  our 
sledge,  for  when  we  lifted  our  arms  above  our  heads  in  order  t>i 
adjust  the  sail,  the  blood  ran  from  our  fingers  and  they  Drompt;,v 
froze.    Ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sometimes  elapscil 
before  we  could  get  the  sletige  properly  rigged.     Our  troubl.H 
with  frost-bite  were  no  doubt  due  in  a  measure  to  the  lightness 
of  our  clothing,  but  there  was  compensation  in  the  speed  with 
which  we  were  able  to  travel.    I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  mm 
engaged  in  polar  exploration  should  be  clothed  as  lightly  as  J 
possible,  even  if  there  is  a  danger  of  frost-bite  when  they  lialt  on 
the  march. 


'..**■% , 
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Tl.e  surface   over  wliich   we   travelled   during  tlio  soutlirrn 
journey   cliangcd   continually.     During   tlio   first  Uw  din.s   we 
found  a  layer  of  soft  snow  on  top  of  a  liard  cru^t,  » itii  more  M.ft 
snow  underneath  tliat  agaii!.     Our  weiylifc  was  suiUoieiit  to  l.rcak 
througli  the  soft  snow  on  top,  and  if  we  were  pulling  the  inereasod 
pressure  would  cause  the  crust  to  break  also,  h-lting  us  tljrou.'h 
into  the  second   layer  of  soft  snow.     This  surface   made   the 
trarclhng  very  heavy.     Until  wo  had  g..i  beyond  Minna  Bl  iff 
we  often  passed  over  high,  sharp  sastrugi,  and  beyond  that  we 
met  with  ridges  four  to  six  feet  high.    Tlie  snow  generally  Mas 
dry  and  powdery,  but  some  of  the  crystals  were  large    and 
showed  ill  reflected  light  all  the  million  colours  of  diamonds 
After  we  bad  passed  latitude  80"  South  the  snow  got  softer  day 
by  day,  and  the  ponies  would  often  break  through  the  upper  cru/» 
and  sink  m  right  up  to  their  beli;a..     When  the  sun  was  hot  the 
travellmg  would  be  much  better,  for  the  surface  snow  got  near 
Ihe  melting -point  and  formed  a  ^JippeI■y  laver  not  easily  broken 
J  hen  again  a  fall  in  the  temperature  would"  produce  a  tliin  crust 
through   which   one  broke   very  easilv.     Between  latitude  80^ 
huuth  and  83"  South  there  were  hard  sastrugi  under  the  soft 
snow,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  suilered  in  consC(|uencc      The 
mirface  near  the  land  was  broken  up  bv  pressure  from  the  glaciers 
but  right  alongside  the  mountains  there  was  a  smooth  iilain  of 
giassy  ice,  caused  by  the  freezing  of  water  that  had  run  oil'  the 
rocky  slopes  -ihcn  they  were  warm  under  the  rays  of  the  sun 
i  his  process  had  been  proceeding  on  the  snow  slopes  that  we  liad 
to  chmb  m  order  to  reach  the  glacier.     Here  at  the  foot  of  the 
p.acier  there  were  pools  of  clear  water  round  the  rocks,  and  «o 
were  able  to  drink  as  much  as  we  wanted,  though  the  contact  of  the 
cold  water  with  our  cracked  lips  was  painful. 

The  glacier  itself  presented  every  variety  of  surface,  from  soft 
enow  to  cracked  and  riven  blue  ice,  by-and-by  the  only  constant 
leature  were  the  crevasses,  from  which  we  were  never  free  Some 
"ere  entirely  covered  with  a  crust  of  soft  snow,  and  we  discovered 
hem  only  when  one  of  us  broke  through,  and  hung  by  his  harness 
from  the  sledge.  Others  occurred  in  mazes  of  rotten  ice  and 
were  even  more  difficult  to  negotiate  than  the  other  sort.  The 
least  unpleasant  of  the  crevasses  were  those  that  were  ni-loo-.^n 
and  easily  seen,  wi-l,  firm  ice  on  either  side.  If  these  crevasses 
viere  not  too  wide,  we  would  pull  the  sledges  up  to  the  side,  then 
jump  ove-  and  pull  them  after  us.  This  «as  more  difficult  ti.an 
It  sounds  from  the  fact  that  the  ice  gave  only  a  very  uncertain 
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footing,  but  we  always  had  the  harness  as  a  safeguard  in  oaso  of 
a  fall.  If  the  crevasses  were  wide  we  had  to  make  a  dUour.  The 
sledges,  owing  to  their  length,  were  not  liable  to  slip  down  a 
crevaase,  and  we  felt  fairly  safe  when  we  were  securely  attached 
to  them  by  the  harness.  \Vhen  the  surface  was  so  bad  that  relay 
work  became  necessary  we  used  to  miss  the  support  of  a  sledge  on 
the  back  journeys.  We  would  advance  one  slevlge  half  a  mile  or 
a  mile,  put  up  a  bamboo  pole  to  mark  the  spot,  and  then  go  back 
for  the  other.  We  were  roped  together  for  the  walk  back  to  the 
second  sledge,  but  even  then  wo  felt  a  groat  deal  less  secure  than 
when  harnessed  to  one  of  the  long,  heavy  sledges.  On  some  day.s 
we  had  to  travel  up  steep  slopes  of  smooth  ice,  and  often  it  became 
necessary  to  cut  steps  with  our  ice-axes,  and  haul  the  sledges 
after  us  with  the  alpine  rope.  When  we  had  gone  up  about  sixty 
feet,  the  length  of  the  rope,  we  would  haul  up  the  sledge  to  which 
we  had  attached  the  lower  end,  and  jamb  it  so  that  it  could  not 
slide  back.  Then  one  of  us  would  slide  down  in  order  to  lix  the 
rope  to  the  other  sledge. 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  glacier  was  a  yellow  line, 
evidently  an  old  moraine,  extending  for  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
The  rocks  of  the  moraine  had  gradually  sunk  in  out  of  sight,  the 
radiation  of  the  sun's  heat  from  them  causing  the  ice  to  melt  aiul 
let  them  through,  and  there  had  remained  enough  silt  and  dusi 
to  give  the  ice  a  dirty  yellow  appearance.  The  travelling  along 
this  old  moraine  was  not  so  bad,  but  on  either  side  of  it  there 
was  a  mass  of  pressure  ice,  caused  by  the  constriction  of  the 
glacier  1  ;ween  the  mountains  to  the  east  and  west.  Unfor- 
tunately) .  e  brought  back  no  photographs  of  this  portion  of  the 
glacier.  The  number  of  plates  at  our  disposal  was  limited,  and 
on  the  outward  march  we  decided  not  to  take  many  photograplis 
in  case  we  found  interesting  land  or  mountains  in  the  far  south 
nearer  the  Pole.  Wo  thought  that  we  would  be  able  to  secure 
as  many  photographs  of  the  glacier  as  we  wanted  on  the  way 
back  if  we  had  the  plates  to  spare,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  when 
we  did  got  on  to  the  glacier  a  second  time  we  were  so  short  of 
food  that  we  could  not  afford  the  time  to  unpack  the  camera, 
which  had  to  be  stowed  away  carefully  on  the  sledge  in  order  to 
avoid  damage  to  it. 

Many  nights  on  the  glacier  there  was  no  snow  on  which  to 
pitch  the  tents,  and  wc  had  to  spend  perhaps  an  hour  smoothing 
out  a  space  on  a  rippled,  sharp-pointed  sea  of  ice.  The  provision 
bagii  and  sledgos  had  to  be  invoked  on  the  snow  cloths  round  the 
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tpnts,  and  it  nas  ind.-ocl  fortunate  for  Ud  tliat  we  did  not  meet 
ivitli  any  bad  weather  while  we  were  nmrcliing  up  tlie  glacier 
}[ad  a  blizzard  come  on  while  wo  were  asleep,  it  would  have 
soaltcrod  our  goods  far  and  wide,  and  wo  would  have  been  faced 
with  a  very  serioua  position.  All  the  time  that  wo  were  climbing 
tro  glacier  wo  had  a  northerly  wind  behind  us,  although  the 
ciicotion  of  the  eaatrugi  showed  clenily  that  the  prevailing  wind 
1.  Vi  from  the  south  ;  when  wo  were  coming  back  later  in  the 
6i;i»on  tlio  wind  was  behind  us  all  thn  time.  Wo  encountered  a 
strong  nind  on  the  outward  journey  when  near  tlie  top  of  tho 
plaeier,  and  a9  the  ice  slopes  were  covore<l  with  snow  it  was 
didicult  to  puU  tho  slcdees  up  them.  When  «o  reached  tho 
fuuo  slopes  on  tho  way  back,  the  summer  sun  had  cleared  the 
enow  from  thom,  leavin!,'  clear  ice,  and  wo  simiilv  gli -sadcd  down 
iv.l  bnt  the  steepest  siooes,  althoUKh  one  of  tlio  sled"0  runners 
^vaa  very  badly  torn.  Wo  had  to  travel  carefully  on'  the  steep 
slopes,  for  if  we  had  let  the  sledge  got  out  of  hand  it  would  have 
run  away  altogether,  and  would  probably  have  been  smaslied  uu 
liundreds  of  feet  beU.w. 

The  Upper  Glacier  Depot  was  overhung  hy  great  cliffs  of  rock 
fliatterod  by  the  frosts  and  storma  of  countless  centuries,  and' 
many  fragments  were  poised  in  such  a  fasliion  that  scarcely  more 
than  a  touch  seemed  needed  to  bring  them  hurtling  down.  All 
around  us  on  tho  ice  lay  rocks  that  had  recently  fallen  from  the 
lieights,  and  we  wondered  whether  some  boulder  would  como 
down  upon  us  whUo  we  were  in  camp.  We  had  no  choice  of  a 
camping-ground,  aa  all  around  was  rough  ice.  The  clifla  were 
composed  largely  of  weathered  sandstone,  and  it  was  on  the  same 
mnuiitams,  liigher  up  the  glacier,  that  the  coal  was  found,  at  a 
point  where  the  slope  was  comparatively  gentle.  Looking  down 
Ir  ,m  tins  licight,  we  could  see  the  glacier  stretching  away  to  tho 
r  int  (if  junction  with  the  Barrier,  the  mountains  rising  to  east 
and  west.  Many  of  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  tho  glacier 
were  more  or  less  dome-shaped,  but  there  were  some  sharp 
conical  peaks  to  the  westward  of  the  particular  mountain  under 
wliicli  the  Upper  Glacier  Depot  had  been  placed.  There  were 
Miree  distinct  peaks,  and  the  i)latcau  ice  sweeping  down  made  a 
ong  morame  on  the  west  side  of  the  glacier.  To  the  eastward 
t  lere  was  a  long  ridge  of  high  mountains,  fairly  uniform  in 
euape  and  without  any  sharp  peaks,  Ijut  with  ridges,  apparently 
01  gramte,  projecting  towards  the  west  and  so  con,stricting  the 
glacier.    The  mountains  were  distant  about  tHenly-five  miles. 
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but  wcU-dpfined  stratification  lines  could  plainly  be  seen.  Below 
us,  as  we  looked  from  the  depot,  could  be  seen  the  cumuhi,-- 
elouds  that  always  hung  above  "  The  Cloudraaker." 

UTien  we  looked  to  the  south  from  this  depot  we  saw  no  clou<l.i ; 
Oiore  was  notliing  but  hard  clear  sky.  The  sky  gave  no  indieutinn 
of  the  blizzard  winds  that  were  to  assail  us  when  we  reached  the 
p'atcftu,  and  after  we  had  gone  as  far  south  as  we  could  uui 
i( traced  our  footsteps  to  the  depot,  we  'ooked  baok  and  saw  i ii- 
sftme  clear  sky,  with  a  few  wisi»  of  llcccy  cloud  in  it.  We  l.nu 
no  doubt  that  below  those  clouds  the  pitiless  gale  was  still  ra";i  ; 
across  the  great  frozen  plain,  and  that  the  wind  which  folio-,,.  J 
us  during  our  march  back  to  the  coast  was  coming  from  tijo 
vicinity  of  the  Pole.  Aa  we  advanced  from  the  Upper  Gluti(  r 
Depot  we  came  upon  great  ice  falls.  The  surface  looked  smo'  i]i 
from  a  distance,  and  we  thought  that  we  were  actually  on  li,' 
plateau,  but  as  we  a<lvanced  we  saw  that  before  us  lay  enorni  tn 
ridges  rising  abruptly.  We  had  to  relay  our  gear  over  th.  c 
ridges,  ond  often  at  the  tops  there  would  bo  a  groat  crevasse,  if.mt 
vUich  would  radiate  smaller  crevasses  fringed  with  crystaL  and 
showing  ghastly  depths  below.  We  would  creep  forward  to  ,~u- 
what  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  perhaps  would  find  a  fall  of  ii  ly 
feet,  with  a  grade  of  about  1  in  3.  Many  times  we  .isked  ■  ^r 
sledge  on  very  severe  slopes,  allowing  it  to  glissade  down,  i.ul 
oiher  times  the  danger  of  a  smash  was  too  great,  and  wo  Iml  1 1 
lower  the  sledge  slowly  and  carefully  with  the  rope.  The  i-j 
was  safe  enough  to  walk  upon  at  this  time  except  at  the  rid  .s, 
where  the  crevas.ses  were  severe,  for  the  smaller  crevasses  in  tl;e 
hollows  and  slopes  could  be  passed  without  difficulty. 

The  ice  falls  delayed  us  a  good  deal,  and  then  we  got  into  ft 
snow,  over  which  the  sledge  dragged  heavily.  Wc  thought  \..a 
we  were  finally  on  the  plateau  level,  hut  within  a  few  day,  \  >■ 
came  to  fresh  ridges  and  waves  of  pressure  ice.  The  ice  bctv.rn 
the  waves  was  very  rotten,  and  many  times  we  fell  through  m  I'l'ii 
we  put  our  weight  on  it.  We  fastened  the  alpine  rope  to  llic  r'' -ilre 
harness,  and  the  first  man  pulled  at  a  distance  of  about  eij;;.!  '!| 
feet  from  the  sledge,  while  the  whole  party  was  so  pciili-mi 
that  no  two  men  oould  fall  into  a  crevasse  together.  Wc  got  m 
to  better  ground  by  stccrirp;  to  the  westward,  but  this  tt;-';-  '."i 
rather  dangerous,  for  by  taking  this  course  we  travelled  ipa,i\M 
with  the  crevasses  and  were  not  able  to  meet  them  at  right  anjlos, 
Many  times  we  nearly  lost  the  sledge  and  ourselves  when  the  n» 
started  to  break  away  into  an  unseen  crevasse  running  paraild 
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with  our  course      UV  f,.i*  „  .  "v^iv.>r.i     ^41 

then  m,„tl,er%ia2o    ™,  M    ho  m^f  "T  "^'"  '"  •'""  ""'''>  »■■'' 
..tart  to  olimb  again      IVroToZl     ^  "'  "'•  '""'  ""  «""''l 

groat  ,i,:  i,,;,,   =''""«  """  "'"  '««  «••«  moving  over  land  at  no 

oncouMN  n.l  in  tlie  journcV  t"    |.o  n  if  ^-^'r'''"^  c-^P«lition  had 
«c.t  of  Mc-.M„r,lo  Sound   «„f       f     J'*"  '"''-''"'"^  "'°  mountaii.s 

ne.-.rly  all  the  time  from  the  sout>,  or  .    Vi ""^  '"'''"  """""gly 

^astruKi,  and  at  other  merwehadrff''  "^  ".'""'""' ""  h»>d 
could  f.el  the  sastnigi  on  wh.ch  thol„T"'  "".  "  ""'  '^'^*'  >"" 
the  opinion  that  during  the  wi'lr  on  Z  TT  '^'".«-  ^  f"™"' 
blow  with  terrible  violence "nmth«  ^^^  J^^"^^^^  'ho  »ind  must 
■s-'vstrugi  are  produced  then  Sful  '''.?"''  "'*'  ""'  ''«"1 
thnn.^h  a  hard  crust  thLtunde  lav  the  .%?"*,"'  ^'^^  ^'""^^^ 
tl.en  sank  in  about  eight  inches  ^Thk/"''""'.'"'"^"' '"«'  "'^ 
ma,ohi„,  heavy,  conti'nued  to  the  p^nt  at1^■>"'"^'"'*'"  *'- 
flag.  After  the  long  blizzard  f  onf ^  •  J"*;''  "'^  ''''''"fed  the 
the  morning  of  January  9  ^e'  had  i  be .  te?  '  f  '^"""'''y  «  «"« 
make  our  final  mareh  Bout  nvardsfor  t^^  e  „  i  .Ht"?  "'"  "'"'-•''  ''> 
wow  away  and  produced  a  fair  vha„  '"'''''''"' '"f' 

unencumbered  with  a  sledge  a,  we  were  '"''^T'  "'''  "'">''. 
,  ^Ve  f„„„d  the  surface  gfneT.v  oh'  "'  """''' '"'™"™  ™-'V 
b.-k,  The  blizzard  -in.^I  S'femovedX"'ft  ""  l^'"  "''"■^''^ 
and  nicidentally  uncovered  nmnV   f  *  '"  ^"''f"™  S"0"', 

ollowing  our  outward  trakraYdnJ"  t"'™^^'^^-     "'«>  ""« 
lead  u.  to  the  od-re  of  a  crevir    >     ■''1^  """'''-'■  "'«  f-aok. 
Viou^ly  and  over  which  IP  .         "',"'''  '''^'^  '"■">  covered  pr<' 
I  on  thi  n.-.rcirsou       L^:'''«^P'«-'''-e- 
Uaeier„etriedtotaKh,,rtcu    to"tL^"''r  *,'"'  '^'■^''  -'  ''"« 
"'<=  L-pper  Glacier  Depot  but  we V°f        I"'!"' "•''"°  «•=  '"^^  '''ft 
va,s. .  and  pressure  ridge;  to  tl^e^   f       T'''"^  '"  "  ""^^^  ^f  "o- 
I  «  "-terly  direction  a.ah     r'rXTtoT  ■''':'' ^'' ''-J '^  ^'"-  i- 
^  '"-  -  U,d  k.>ow  «.re  p^erable  t^^  J:\.:-  ^^^-^^ 
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On  the  wav  down  the  glacier  we  found  all  tlie  »now  ^tripiRd 

a  "aX  the  w?nd  and  Bun  for  nearly  one  hundred  .nJcs,  aad  we 

travdlrfoveT  slippery  blue  ieo,  with  innumerable  orack,  ami 

wJ;  SffM     We  had  many  painful  falls  during  this  part  of  the 

oumet^l-hen  when  abou'    -rty  uules  from  the  foot  of  th. 

L S  ^e  got  into  deep  soft  snow  again,  over  wh.ch  rapid  pr.,- 

f-ress  w-rimpossible.    There  had  evidently  been  a  heavy  »no«full 

rthir^r^ule  we  were  further  south,  and  for  day«,  wlule  our 

foc^  w^  ~nn  ag  short,  we  eould  see  ahead  of  us  the  rock.  u..d,  r 

whieh  ^h™  dep..t  had  been  plaeed.    We   toded   w.th   pa.nfu 

riovLs  towards  the  rocks,  and  a»  the  nadcr  has  already  lear.u  d 

we  were  without  any  food  at  all  for  the  last  thirty  hour,  of   lut 

^rch     We  found  the  Barrier  surface  to  be  very  so  t  when. 

^  !vr  till  Glacier   but  after  we  had  passed  Grisi  Depot  then 

?.t  an  i?orement     The  surface  remained  fairly  good  u.U. 

TrellJ^hTthe  winter  quarters,  and  in  view  of  our  weakened 

•■nndition  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  it  did  so. 

In  re'riewinrtbe  experience  gained  on  the  southern  journey, 

I  do  uXZnk  that  I  ^uld  suggest  any  improvenjent  m  equ.p- 

,n.nt  for  any  future  expedition.    The  Barrier  surface  evident ) 

lurios  in  a  remarkable  fashion,  and  it«  condition  cannot    ^ 

ant  dP^L  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    The  traveUer  mu.t  bo 

o^mKr  either  a  hard  surface  or  a  very  soft  one.  and  lie  .m>y 

L^C^surflces  in  the  course  of  one  day's  march.    'J  lie  elevc,.- 

foot  slX  U  thoroughly  suitable  for  the  work  and  our  metb-l 

of  leS the  stores  and  hauling  the  sledges  did  not  develop  any 

w^  ™  fits.    We  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  crampon. 

rLCthe  glacier  ;  what  would  be  better  still  would  be  he.v 

Xine  b-^ts  wHh  nails  all  round,  for  very  of  ten  the  surfaee  wou 

rive  little  grip  to  crampons,  which  would  only  touch  the  rou?. 

fclat  one  S  two  points^^  The  temperature  is  too  cold  to  perm,, 

»fj.„rTr.1orer  wiring  ordinary  leather  boots,  and  some  be... 

Wd  ha?  tTbTSe^  eapaSe  of  keeping  the  feet  warm  auU 

Irn^ng  Ihe  nails  all  round.    A  ma     consoling  of  a  bamb. 

ffl  to  the  forward  oU-box  provea  as  efficient  as  eou.d  b 

Sed  for  use  in  connection  with  a  sail  on  the  fledge  -I 

^r^Uy  rigged  and  had  no  elaborate  stays     I  would  su..    ■ 

1  cZge  in  the  clothing,  for  the  light  woollen  ""deiclotl  m^ 

"°th  tl^  windproof  material  outside,  proved  most  satl.f.ao^^ 

n  every  way.    We  could  certamly  not  have  traveUed  so  fa.,t  U 

we  be7n  wearing  the  regulation  pilot  cloth  garment  gcau* 

eJin  polar  exploration.    Our  experience  made  it  obviou.  thai 
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^r  i«  .  matter  for  iVZ^;i;:,':!:S^;i::;«''V:  ^u]^  i"-^^^ 

ollaT  foods  wen,  all  entirely  satiletonT  •"*'~"'"8-    Our 

i^-h  member  of  the  Southern  Party  had  hi.  nu.n  ,,    .•     . 

he  also  took  the  meridian  nit  iH,T-i.f         "  '  '''^  "®"'  '""'^  i 

^>h..  .ISO  took  ir'ofLe  pll^^fX"  '(^^""f.'^Z'*™'"'"' 
..  I  ai.  of  the  sledges  and  eqSSSd  a I'o  a,si^';:fe  In  't 
^n.      .^  observations  and  the  collection  o   spec  mil     A  M' 

.!;.»  n  our  directions.  We  ^ll'^Wial  '1'^^  ^n'  '"" 
observation  book,  and  the  other'lhe  nar^Iiive  Zy      '  °"'  ""^ 
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CIIArTKH  XIX 
RETUr.N    ML-  TUK   NIMROD 

A.K.  leaving  uM>n  ^.bn,ary  22,  ;^;o^;-tr  ^ S!:! 
voyngo  back  to  New  Zo'^lanU      .  ■  r  «.mlaj^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

tl,o  way  and  the  >-  g;vv°  ""      1   "1  3^  t^^  ^--  n,,^,,.. 

being  sighted  twelve  .In.'  ■  *;\«-^ ':'"  "'P,  • ,  „    ;„  po^  Lyttelt.n. 
During  tho  winter  the  :.  '"[f^^-^^^^^^i^tt  to  dv  li^ati.m.    Tho 

all  (ffreta  o,  Btvtr  r(.,„oved,  and  she  was  mux- 

voyage  <!owu  -    ^o  .ec   I  aa  oc  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^,^^_  y^,^^ 

niororv.ulyto  battle  witlitlicucs  possibility  tliat  i 

stores  were  taken  on  b,..^d.  '"'    ''"^.^^..^/^^c^pe  K-y-l^.  if 'ho 
p.rty  might !-- *:,7,tBled™"^^^^^  '">'-*'"■""•; 

countered   ^'-   ^f   ^^J^^  ^^^g  f,  vourable.  the  propelUr  wa. 
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West.  Tho  "  blink  "  of  ice  was  steu  ahead  and  the  sliip  nas 
hove  to  until  stoam  had  bien  raised  and  tlic  propeller  coiimetod. 
Then  Captain  Kvans  set  sail  again,  and  proceedod  towards  the 
pack.  Tlie  vessel  was  soon  in  brash  ice,  and  after  pushing  tl.iougli 
this  for  a  couple  of  hours  reached  tho  pack,  and  made  her  way 
slowly  through  the  lanes.  Numerous  seals  were  basking  on  tlie 
floes,  regarding  the  ship  with  their  usual  air  of  mild  astonishment. 
On  tho  following  day  the  pack  was  more  congested,  and  the 
progress  southward  was  slow,  so  much  so  that  the  crew  found 
time  to  kill  and  skin  several  crabi  .iter  seals.  Open  water  was 
reached  again  that  evening,  and  at  noon  on  the  22nd  the  Xiinrod 
was  in  latitude  68°  20'  South,  longitude  175°  23'  East,  and  ])ro- 
cccding  under  sail  tlirough  the  open  water  of  Ross  Sea.  The  belt 
of  paok-ieo  had  been  about  sixty  miles  wide. 

On  December  28  tho  Nimrod  reached  latitude  70"  42'  South, 
longitude  173"  4'  West,  the  position  in  which,  in  1843,  Sir  James' 
Ross  sighted  "  compact,  humraocky  ice,"  5)ut  found  only  drift 
ieo,  with  plenty  of  open  water.  A  soundi.ig  gave  no  bi,(tom 
with  1575  fathoms  of  wire,  so  that  the  theory  tliat  the  i(e  scon 
by  Ross  was  resting  on  land  was  completely  disproved.  At  noon 
on  tlie  27th  the  Nimrod  which  was  proceeding  in  a  soutli-east 
direction,  was  brought  up  by  thick  floes  in  latitude  72°  8'  South, 
longitude  173"  1'  West.  Progress  became  possible  again  later 
in  the  day,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  tho  following  morning  tho 
Ximrod  was  in  open  water,  with  the  blink  of  pack  to  the  cist- 
ward.  Captain  Evans  had  kept  cast  with  the  hope  of  fcieliting 
King  Ed^^ard  VII  Land,  but  the  pack  seemed  to  be  contiimous 
111  that  direction,  and  on  the  30th  he  therefore  shaped  a  courso 
for  Cape  Bird,  and  on  January  1,  1909,  Mount  Erebus  was 
siL'Uted.  Tho  experience  of  Captain  Evans  on  this  voyage  con- 
hiiiis  my  own  impression  that,  under  normal  conditions,  tho 
park  that  stretches  out  from  the  Barrier  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Hobs  Sea  is  not  penetrable,  and  that  the  DiacmKry  was  able  to 
pu;li  to  within  sight  of  King  Edward  VU  Land  in  1902  for  the 
reason  that  tho  ice  was  unusually  open  that  season. 

The  progress  of  the  Nimrod  towards  the  winter  quarters  was 
I'  eked  by  ice  off  Beaufort  Island,  and  after  manoeuvring  about 
for  tliree  hours  Captain  Evans  made  the  vessel  fast  to  a  floe 
"itli  ice  anchors.  The  ne.xt  morning  he  cast  off  from  the  floe, 
ami  with  the  help  of  the  current,  which  seems  to  set  constantly 
I'  1  t.ie  west  between  Cape  Bird  and  Beaufort  Island,  and  by  taking 
iwlvaatage  of  lanea  of  open  water,  graduaUy  proceeded  in  two 
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'■'*■  rfava  to  a  ooint  only  twenty-eight  miles  from  Cape  Royds.    Some 

K  b"nM^i"«'  '^^  floeB  tested  the  strength  of  the  veBsd 
neavy  °"°'P     ^  -__..red  to  be  fast  ice  was  encountered,  so  Hiivt 

Se  way     ^ey  ;alked  for  two  hours  in  a  westerly  d.recUon  o  »c 
f  how  ft^  the  open  water  extended,  but  did  not  reach  the  end  o! 

ft     The  whoTof  the  ice  to  the  southward  seemed  to  be  movn.s, 
I  ':„drB™atthespotat,^ich  tW -- th- s^andmg^^^^^ 

travelline  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  1  hey  or  ..k 
S  at  7  30  A  M  ,  and  then  started  back  for  the  ship,  as  tl.ce 
Itemed  Jb^no  chance  of  reaching  Cape  Boyd,  in  eonseqaeuce 

'    i  "'Ktly  Macintosh  found  that  there  was  open  water  ahead 

blocSho  way  to  the  ship,  and  a  survey  of  the  position  from 

^  h,mimock  revealed  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  floe-ico  «>« 
treZTupXg^her,  and"^  that  they  were  in  most  sera.^ 
danger  of  drifting  out  into  the  sound.  Safety  lay  ma  hua^ 
S  for  the  shore  to  the  east,  and  they  proceeded  to  drag  ar 
'  Selt^BS  rough  ice  and  deep  snow  with  all  P<T;b  «/  '^^  ' 
At  Places  they  had  to  lift  the  sledge  bodily  over  the^e- ho  ■ 
and'^e",  aftir  an  hour's  very  heavy  -rk,  they  amved  oti 
first  noint  of  land,  they  found  an  open  lane  of  water  barring  tneu 
!^v^  '"we  dmgged  on  to  the  next  point,  which  appeared  M 
rsafe."  wrote  Sintoeh  in  his  diary.    "  The  floes  were  sn>^ 
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and  square  in  shape.  Every  two  hundred  yards  we  had  to  drair 
til  If"  V'V^'  °!,  "  ^'^-  J"-"?  °^-«^  »  l«ne  of  w^tcr,  and 
tlT,  b  ?  %'''^  ''!'"'  P"!'  *«  *•«■«"  "^"'^  "«•  After  an  hour  of 
Hnfh  r    r*,  ""■■  ^""^  ""'''  ''"*  ""'1  Weeding,  and  our 

thrt  .'  r  1.^'  "^rr"'  '""=«  ■"  «'■«  ««  boardsfwcre  w"t 
through  to  the  waist,  for  we  had  frequently  slipped  and  fallen 
when  crossing  from  floe  to  floe.  At  2.30  vm.  we  were  nearl" 
Thl  fl"  ;f  "^ '""°°  '°  "P''^'"'  "^  «'*"'•=■•  '''^  *••»»  formed  a  bridge, 
a  gnat  effort  and  drag  our  sledge  over  a  8i.x-foot  breach.     Our 

he  f.T-.'"'  *"!.  '™  P","'?  "^  ''•^8«  »  "*"«  «"y  "P  the  face  of 

the  fa.t  ,ce,  and  unpacked  it.     We  were  in  a  safe  position  again 

and  none  too  soon,  for  fifteen  minutes  later  there  was  open  wate^ 

where  wo  had  gained  the  land  "  ^ 

Mackintosh  decided  to  go  into  camp  near  the  spot  where  they 

ootl.l'nTfr"'rr  "^^'"'"'^  '""^  the  glaciers  of  the 
Z^^u^  v.^  *  *'""8  *°  ^  undertaken  lightly,  and  would 
McOmi^  be  jmpossible  unless  the  mail-bag^af '  left  bTwnd 
McGilIan,  moreover    had  developed  snow-blindness,  and  both 

tTe  »nb?/"^.  '""'•■  ^  "'"'  ''""'^  f""^  Mackintosh's  report  on 
the  subsequent  experience  of  this  little  party 

wr.f  aJ'^i**"!  "u'"'  ™°™"g  I  found  MoGillan  in  great  pain  " 
wrote  Ma^kmtosh.  His  eyes  were  closed  up  eompleWy,  and  his 
face  was  terribly  swollen.    The  only  remedy  I  eould  apply  w^  to 

elevated  pos.t.on  I  had  a  good  look  round  for  the  ship,  and  couW 
not  see  a  trace  of  her.  As  the  day  wore  on  my  own  Ls  became 
pamful.  I  fervently  hoped  I  was  not  going  to  :  e  as  bad  as  my 
e;.mp.n.on,  for  we  would  then  be  inl  vfiy  aifficult  po.'irn"^ 
lie  morning  of  January  6  found  us  both  blind.    McGillan^ 

Trl     ^  ,       '1'1,"°*  ''"''"'  •^'^^t  ^  "'»'  attacked  too.    At  first 

i  naa  to  tell  him.    By  the  painful  process  of  forcing  my  evelida 

dfthir^nrr^  ^f "  y"""^"  '^  "•'*"«•  but  I  waf  n^Lblet 

.uff   1 1       r^-  .^  ^n'i"""!  to  bathe  McGiUan's  eyes,  and  then 

at'ki'ref^T^  "^T-  '"^'^^ '"  "  80od  long  sleep,  f;om  which 

a  X  ,  iv  „         J^  »T  *'*°  '""•''•  •'^tter,  and  our  relief,  after  the 

rmnrovJ        '^/l*'  '"'"  ^^^^  ^^'-■'*t-    %  midnighi  wo  had 

weZll2T"''  ^^^'  r  '^""""^  '"  *«  P™g"'"  '°°kery.  whew 
""e  had  great  fun  with  the  birds  and  found  several  eggs  " 
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cut  down  their  f^;^\;  *«i°JiXh  decided  tlmt  hewoukl  kavo 
distance,  and  march  m  to  C»P«  f  "yf^^    J,uAr<=-'>.  ineh.ding 

on  to  the  glaciers.    Then  their  t™"W«3  «°"''''''"^'t,„.    ^Us  on 
irnm  the  shock  he  had  received  we  started  ofi  again,  vitn  ue 

r.ryri.'irttr'oror;th:rr 

Sd  up  to  m^    aist  in  a  crevasse,  he  could  pull  me  out  ag....      j 
*ukd  a  hotter  surface  higher  up,  but  when  we  began  to  de.caid 
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we  again  got  into  cTi.vasscd  regions.  At  fn-st  tlio  crova  -.sc-^  v  cro 
.oe-coveml  pups,  but  l..ter  we  came  to  liiigc  oy.^'n  ones  v  !,o.'o 
y.i,H-ning  d^i.tlis  ni.vio  us  shudder.  It  was  not  iios.sihlo  to  (r.,.s 
tliem.  We  started  to  ascend  again,  and  soon  camo  to  a  biii'.'c 
if  ice  across  a  liugo  crevasse  about  twenty  feet  wide  ^V<■  U  !,td 
up  tighter,  and  1  went  off  in  tlic  lead,  straddle-legged  aero.-,  t|.e 
narrow  bridge.  Wo  both  reached  the  other  side  in  safitv  hut 
one  slip,  or  the  breaking  of  the  bridge,  would  have  prccinitaU  J  us 
into  those  black  depths  below." 

The  two  men  found  their  way  blocked  by  crevasses  in  wliic  h- 
ever  direction  they  turned,  and  at  last  reached  a  point  from  v.  Inch 
ascent  was  out  of  the  question,  while  below  lay  a  steep  M,.,.e 
runr-ig  down  for  about  three  thousand  feet.  They  could  not  t.'  II 
«hat  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  but  their  case  was  desi  <  ivie 
i.iHl  they  decided  to  glissade  down.  Their  knives,  whieli  thrv 
iittempted  to  use  as  brakes,  were  torn  from  their  grasp  but  Cev 
managed  to  keep  their  heels  in  the  snow,  and  althougli  tiie'v 
i.as;s«l  crevasses,  none  lay  directly  in  their  path.  They  reached 
the  bottom  in  safety  at  4  p.m.  on  the  11th.  They  Mere  very 
l.ungry  and  had  practically  no  food,  but  they  could' get  forward 
now,  and  at  6  p.m.  they  could  see  Cape  Royds  and  were  trav.  ilin" 
ever  a  smooth  surface.  They  ate  a  few  biscuit  crumbs  and  ha'f 
a  tin  of  condensed  milk,  the  only  other  food  they  had  beiii-  a 
ittle  chocolate.  Soon  snow  commenced  to  fall,  and  the  weather 
Oecame  thick,  obscuring  their  view  of  the  Cape.  They  eould 
not  see  two  yards  ahead,  and  for  two  hours  they  stumbled  alorj; 
HI  blinding  snow.  They  rested  for  a  few  minut«s,  but  their 
clothes  were  covered  with  ice,  icicles  hung  from  their  faces,  and 
le  temperature  was  very  low.  In  a  temporary  clearing  of  the 
Wizzard  Mackintosh  thought  that  he  could  make  out  tlie  Cape 
and  they  dashed  off,  but  at  lunch-time  on  the  12th  they  « ere 
^tm  wandering  over  the  rocks  and  snow,  heavy  snow  cutting  off  all 
o'lr  ,  f  fl  8""-0"nding  country.  Soon  after  this  the  snow 
!d^l  ^»  •  ,"'°"8h  the  drift-snow,  borne  along  by  the  blizzard 
nd  still  made  the  weather  thick.  Several  times  they  thought 
tliattliey  saw  Cape  Royds,  but  found  that  they  had  been  mistaken. 
^Ln  f  T  "^  ^^^  ^^•'y  "'^''^  1"'^  <='™"'  t°  *e  winter  quarters 
a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  were  just  managing  to  .-.ta-Ker 
f  w  Ln*;?"'.',  "'"^  '"''^^'  "'**  '°  ^*"P  ""'*"'  'I'^'^tl'  ^Vith'i"'  a 
and  TTT  ?y  """"^  '"  "'*  ''"*-  *■'"■'•<'  "■■''■'"  f°™'.  dry  clothes, 
and  a  good  rest  soon  restored  them.     They  had  a  narr.nv  e.e.in^ 
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gon.  north  again  m  ^'^'''^JJ^  turned  out.  he  was  not  ah'. 
Lilod  ia  the  Nimrod  ^"'^'^JTZtdZ     "Vfo  were  having  t^. 

f-t  i.^  not  mo-  than  a  ™e  a.ay^^^^^ 

on  t!io  summer  work  We  ™"/"''^  .^  ^j^^  ^ne  jjea  that  i^ 
sea  ie^  in  boots  or  shppers  as  chanced,  wnth  tne  o 
^ppcrmo^t  in  these  eircumstances-to  g^*  l;";-"^  haTfiniBhel 
xfe  were  doomed  ^V'^'^^P^'l'^l^t^kS  us  '  HasVckintosh 
greeting  our  old  f['«"^^^  ^ ;„fh„"  or  tfat  he  and  a  companion 
arrived  ?  '  and  we  learned  *"  ""' ^°"°\^irtv  miles  north  of  O^po 
had  left  the  ship  two  day^  ^efom  and  t^^^^^^  m  ^^^  ^^^  .^^ 

Royds,  to  try  to  bnng  ^^e  l«tt^"  ^o^^";  ^  troad  sheet  ot 

over  the  bay  where  only  a  few  days  ago  we  sa  ^^^^^^  ^^  .^^^ 

open  water  to  the  horizon,  and  ^hieh  was  even  y  ^ 

loura  she  wm  caught  by  t""  P^"      .      .      j^  j    „  ^Imo.!  -^ 
Bhoro  near  HoreeBhos  Bay,  *^^3V. /„  teaetby  theic^aml^^ 

sf*rry*:;.5i  ris"S  s  .hf  „u.d,  - 
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pressnro  cpMed.  On  the  moming  of  January  IS  there  wu<  not 
the  ghglitrat  sign  of  slacking  of  the  pack,  but  in  the  early  after- 
noon Harl.ord,  from  the  crow's-nest,  saw  lanes  of  water  at  .10 
great  diBtaneo  to  the  cast.  Stoam  was  got  up  and  in  a  few  hours 
«e  liad  eft  our  prison  and  got  into  a  broad  lane,  with  only  thin 
ice  which  the  ship  could  charge,  and  the  open  water  was  itrsight 
bhortly  after  midnight  we  got  clear  of  the  ice.  Ulion  rrleavpd 
we  were  not  very  far  from  the  Nordenskjold  Ice-Barrier. 

"  'Hie  docoptive  appearance  of  loose  pack  was  impressed  uron 
m.  i-or  many  hours  there  was  blue  water  apparently  only  a 
mile  or  two  ahead,  but  it  never  appeared  to  get  any  nearcr'for 
l.oars,  and  we  oould  not  be  sure  it  was  really  near  till  we  were 
« It lun  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  edge.  All  this  time  in  the 
pacJc  we  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  Mackintosh,  or  rather 
we  had  not  much  doubt  about  it,  for  we  had  given  him  up  for  lost' 
mt  we  were  helpless  to  do  anything.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
IGth.  on  which  day  we  cleared  the  ice,  we  had  passed  Beaufort 
Island  and  were  approaching  through  very  loose  pack  the  only 
piece  of  shore  on  which  there  was  any  chance  of  finding  the  lost 
men.  Near  the  end  of  this  stretch  of  beach,  where  it  is  succeeded 
by  hopeless  cliffs,  a  small  patch  of  greenish  colour  was  seen  ard 
the  telescope  showed  the  detaUs  of  a  deserted  camp,  a  tent  torn 
to  ribbons  and  all  the  camp  gear  lying  around.  A  boat  was  sent 
ashore  in  charge  of  Davis,  who  found  the  bag  of  letters  and  a 
note  from  Mackintosh  pinned  to  the  tent,  telling  of  his  riskv 
attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  nearly  a  week  before.  KnowinW 
the  fr  ghtfuUy  crevassed  character  of  the  valley  between  Mount 
l^ird  and  Mount  Erebus,  there  seemed  to  iia  little  hope  that  thov 
would  get  through.  The  crevassed  slope  extends  right  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Bird,  and  is  very  steep  towards  the  El^^bus  side 
Ulien  we  reached  Cape  Royds  about  midnight,  only  two  men 
came  out  to  meet  the  ship.  One  of  the  men  was  Ma.'kiut.  h', 
comrade  in  »•"  his  adventures,  and  we  soon  learned  that  nil  l.,vd 
entlod  well. 

In  the  men  me  the  Bluff  Depot  party  had  started  off  to  plac« 
JT'  6  "f  P''"'Tsionfl  off  Minna  Bluff  in  readiness  for  tin.  retii.n 
of  the  Southern  Party.  The  crew  of  the  Nimr,^  prooe.  .led  to 
J>.ke  on  board  the  geological  and  zoologic.1l  specimens  eollectpd 
''.\  tiie  expedition  and  stored  at  the  hut,  so  that  all  iniKht  Uo  ttt 
readiness  for  the  final  departure  when  the  part  ies  1,.1,1 1„  e„  ,>icke4 
nL  u  "  followed  weeks  of  uncertainty  as  to  t!io  fate  of  the 
men  who  were  away. 
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BLUFF  DKl'OT  JOLRNEY 

Jaslarv  is  to  Febeuaiiv  10,  1000 

Dofr.tenni  with  Loud  of  5(K)  li). :  A  DMnu  ry  Depot :  Sinithom  Party 

Ovi  rdiie ;  UKdgc  marks  of  O.ituiird  Jliinli  of  Soutboru  Turty  found  : 

Good  \\ork  by  Doja 

A  PAUTY,  under  Joyce,  left  Capo  Uoyils  on  January  15  to  iilaco, 
tit  a  l)oiat  about  fourteen  milca  off  Minna  BlulT,  a.  depot  of  bt' iv. 
for  llic  use  of  the  Southern  Party  on  its  return  jnurncy.  Uiu- 
Mork  was  very  iniportaiit  as  tlie  four  members  of  tlie  Siiutli(T;i 
I'uity  would  be  depending  on  tliis  depot  to  bupply  tliem  w'.il 
tlie  provisions  neeessary  for  the  last  100  miles  or  so  of  tbo  jour..tv 
bai'k  to  wintir  riuarters. 

Joyce  was  accompanied  by  MackiutosU,  Day,  and  ^Lirt'in. 
They  took  one  sledge  (with  600  lb.  of  provisions)  draw  a  by  i  :;:iit 
dogs.  They  camped  for  the  night  at  Glacier  Tongue,  and  lia.J 
to  remain  there  until  the  18th  owing  to  a  blizzard.  A  seven-fuut 
sledge  was  loaded  with  300  lb.  of  stores  from  the  depot  at  tlif 
Tongue,  and  the  four  men  took  on  the  two  Blcdg<s  wiili  » 
total  weight  of  800  lb.  The  dogs  pulled  very  well,  and  the  party 
reached  Hut  Point  at  midnight  on  the  18th. 

Rapid  progress  was  made  over  the  Barrier  Burfacc,  alllnmpl 
they  had  unjjleasant  experiences  with  crevasses,  and  at  niiil!i!!;:  t 
on  January  25  the  party  reached  their  destination.  Duiiiig  i!i- 
spring  journey*  of  1908  I  had  fixed  the  site  of  this  dep.t,  anj 
arranged  all  details  with  Joyce. 

Tlie  total  height  of  the  mound  of  snow,  on  the  top  of  «hK:i 
two  bamboos  lashed  together  carried  three  black  i\a,\i>,  wa- 
twenty-two  feet.  The  depot  could  be  seen  at  a  dista:ice  oi 
eight  miles.  , 

The  party  started  north  again  on  the  27th.  After  they  had 
travelled  a  short  way.  Day  sighted  a  pole  about  8  ft.  higli  (v.'tt 
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In  the  «(st  „f  th.ir  oourso.  Jnyoo  «u,  nl,!,.  t,.  Ulontify  thin  ,«,lo 
n..  mark,„K  ho  si,,  of  tl,c  .l.,.,.t  Uid  .,ut  fc.r  the^rrturn  of 
the  Ihworm/i  «o,illicni  pnrtv  iii  11)02. 

li.il.id  i.r..i;ro»H  wiw  nm.Ie"  t<»var.U  Cipo  Arn.itnso  unlil  tlm 
r.ivn  nf  cri.v»s,,s  «a.  rca.h,,l  «j,'iii,i,  »!,,.„  r.,r  tl.iny.8PV.-n  mile, 
t  •■  pnrty  tw,sl«l  ^r.,]  turar.l  i„  nnlrr  to  m,»kc  tt  course  |«.t  tl.cso 
,  "•y'';;-.  .•'"/'•"  "•P<'>-t"<l  that  ho  hivl  co.into,!  U7  ran-i,.-  from 

»o  to  lur  y  feet  m  «i,!th.  Om  tho  30th  tl.o  mon  w.t..  f,..|,I  „„ 
h>  another  bh/.7.,.nl  which  cnn.,.lot<.|y  burid  tho  dog,  an.l  hmJ- 
hut  thry  roarhfd  ffut  Point  at  1 1  p.m.  on  January  31 

Having  Hccurod  a  second  load  of  .tores  from  tho  depot  (  ,. 
elu.lMig  Homo  luxuries,  such  as  apples  and  frenh  mutton  l,r..  ■  '  r 
hy  a  party  from  tho  Nimrod).  Joyce  started  agivin  for  Ululf  D,  ,u,t 
<n  February  2.  He  kept  a  cour^o  towards  Capo  Crozier  for  L, 
lays  and  then  marehed  south.  Tho  party  rc'ached  tho  BluiT 
iJepot  for  the  second  time  on  February  8.  ™  "'"  "lu.i 

They  found,  to  th^ir  surprise,  that  tho  Southern  Party  had 
not  arrived.  It  came  on  to  blo«-  from  tho  south,  and  tho  wind 
turned  mto  a  howling  blizzard  which  did  not  coaso  until  the  11th 
n.e  men  climbed  to  the  top  of  tho  snow-mound  and  searched  the 
horizon  with  gla-sses,  expecting  to  see  the  Southern  Party  loom 
i.p  out  of  tho  whiteness.  As  this  party  was  now  cloven  days 
overdue,  their  non-arrival  caused  great  anxiety 
t^wftT  ",  "°"™'^*'""-  't  «•<«  decided  (1)  to  lay  depot  flags  in 
^  H  *^°  ^'"'^;  "o  "'»'  »■'"«  "ould  bo  no  chance  of  the 
^  utiiern  Party  missing  tho  foo<l  depot;  ond  (2)  to  march  due 
south  to  look  for  the  Southern  Party 

After  the  flags  had  been  laid  three  and  a  half  miles  apart, 
"ith  directions  where  to  find  tho  depot,  the  march  duo  south 
commenced.  At  every  halt  the  horizon  was  examined,  through 
U'la^ses,  from  the  top  of  tho  sledge.  * 

On  the  L-lth,  Day  found  the  hoof-prints  of  the  ponies  made  on 

0  ul^ujirr)  °^  "rf""»h"n  party  three  month,  before" 

"ere  Mowed  fo"  "l"''^'"  ''l"^'^  distinctly.    These  tracks 

«-ere  followed  for  seven  hours  when  thoy  were  l,«t 

J!?'Z\t?  ^f^"^  *°  '■"i""  *"  "^''  «'"''  O-^P"'-  ■•'"d  «'^  party 

on1l7"^rf'fl  1''°.,""°*'  ^  "^^  ""^'""'•'^-  'he  party  started 
to  , V.^™       ^^%  t°  ^^  <""«'.  filled  with  gloomv  thoughts  a, 
"--  .-to  of  the  Southern  Party,  then  eighteen  days  overdue. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
NOTES  ON  THE   WESTERN  JOURNEY 

ChriBtmuDnyat  Knob  Head  Mountain;  In  fiearch  o{  Fossils ;  Adrift 
on  a  Flue  :  Party  picked  up  by  the  Nimrod,  January  20 

Mbakwhilb  the  Western  Party,  which  had  left  the  winter  quarters 
for  the  second  time  on  December  9,  had  been  working  in  the 
wtjstern  mountaing.  The  three  men  (xVrmytage,  Priostloy,  and 
Brockleliurst)  reached  the  stranded  moraines  on  December  i" 
and  on  this  occasion  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  supply  i 
skutts'  eggs.  The  anticipated  feast  was  not  enjoyed,  how  eve  i 
for  only  about  a  dozen  of  the  eggs  were  "  good  enough  for  eatin  " 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  party.  The  other  ( . 
were  tlirown  on  to  the  snow  near  the  tent,  and  the  result  \\a^  a 
invasion  of  skuas.  They  not  only  ate  the  eggs,  but  also  nuiJ' 
themselves  a  general  nuisance  by  pulling  about  the  sledge  linrius- 
and  stores.  At  this  time  the  men  were  troubled  by  patches  i.; 
thin  ice,  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  forming 
a  lenticle,  the  top  of  the  middle  being  sometimes  as  much  as  five 
or  six  inches  from  the  actual  surface.  When  these  patclies  uf 
ice  were  trodden  on  they  broke  dovrn,  and  not  infrequently  dis- 
closed a  puddle  of  salt  water  an  inch  or  two  deep.  Priestley 
thought  that  they  were  the  final  product  of  the  thawing  of  tinov.-- 
drifts,  and  owed  their  character  to  the  fact  that  the  salt  vatcr 
worked  faster  from  below  than  did  the  sun  from  above. 

On  December  15  the  party  started  to  ascend  the  Ferrar  Glacier, 
IMestley  examining  the  rocks  carefully  on  the  way  with  a  view 
to  securing  fossils  if  any  were  to  be  found.  The  surface  was  liaid 
for  the  most  part,  soft  snow  being  encountered  where  ice  had  hoen 
expected.  On  December  19  they  were  held  up  by  a  blizzard,  and 
then  they  got  on  to  very  slippcrj'  crevassed  ice.  On  December  20 
they  camped  near  the  Solitary  Kocks,  at  the  spot  «liere 
Captain  Scott  had  camped  after  leaving  Dry  Valley.  The  id™ 
of  gutting  to  Depot  Nunatak  had  to  be  abandoned,  for  a  heavy 


Bluff  between  D^Va°L^d  h. ;»  f  *"".  '^  ^"'^''^  "'"i*'  «'e 
success  and  then^  t^  mov^  ^^^^  t^Af  ?!«  g'^'^ier  ,vit]>out 
examination  of  the  SolitTiTR,.!  9'"'''*''  *Io"»t-     An 

incorrect  at  this  coint     T^     ^  ^'"''"^  *'"*'  *''«  ".ap  wit 
that  the  rocks  formS*,J;:„7™"\f-Pedition  had  though 
on  either  side,  but  a  close Tt^^^      ^  "^^  glacier  flowing  dotu 

-™inrealit;ap::^„s„Ta  Srr     """'*  *'""  *''  ^^l^ 
lahmus  of  granite  at  le^t  on«  f .     '^''^'"?'"  ""rtli  ,val)  by  an 

proceeded  wL  geo^^SLTrv  y  wo^f  inTl'  '"'']  ,  ''■■■^■'"'■>' 

wiS'^r:^^!- ^^^£  -p.  -<^.  as  was  the  case 
a  special  feast  was  prtvid^  iZ  ^  *  w"'"  °"'  **  "'«  time, 
sardines  in  tomato  "sauce  and  ra  sins  f'  ,*'"^  '^'^  '-"«'' 
biscu,  sand  jelly;  and  for  dinner  H '^  1"'  ',""'''•  ^'*"I«''d^ 
a  '■■mall  pl„„,  padding.  X-™'  ^"^'."^  ''"""'^^b  chicken  and 
Btone  will,  fernhkeraarkin^t  but  Kut'''^  up  a  piece  of  sand- 
-.g  fossils  in  the  greatly  al  eTdardtonr ^? ''?'"'"' "^ ^''-J" 
>n  K^'ological  «ork.      "We  lose  t)T„  ?'     ^'"'  ''''•>'  »*-^  «pciit 

noted  Prictley  in  his  d,ary  "  a„d'"!t"  "  '  """""  '''^  ^■^'• 
the  sudden  change  from  br^ht  Ikht  1  T""'  '"  "''*"-' 
"lule  outride  the  thin  surface  o  lee  ^''"'"'*'  '"  »''«  '"'t. 
round  the  rocks  immediatSy  contrll  ?;>r"^  *'"  "-"""''to; 
cession  of  pistol-shots,  and  some  im™  L  ^'  '"P°^'  ''"^^^  "  «"'-- 
"'.all  directions,  maki'ng  a  no"e  hke  I.r  ?^  ?  "'"^  "'•'^  '^'>""' 
Hleet  of  the  quick  coolfng  of  "]  «  ^  bv^n"  ^' m"  ^''"«  '^  ^''^ 
immediately  the  sun's  influence  Ts  ^.u'l ''"'''?'•''«'"  "'"d 
pudding  was  'top  hole-  wlt  '  »,'tMrawn.  The  pium 
fl'thoied  sandstones  to  \v'iid  for  ff  v'"''^'  *"  S'^e  one  ,,  ,iie 
h.m  the  plum  pudding  •■^  *°'  ""*  ^""^  Zealand  girl  who  gave 

loiat.  Priestley  studied  thr„?I^  ^^  '""^^  ^'''''^'''d  at  Buttei 
;;;;;«  an  extensive  colcet  on  7spe"e!:,"'  *^^"''•^  •^"""-  -- 
t"T  nmved  at  tlie  depot  tLv  1  ^  "'  ""''  ""  ■'*""'■"•  1 
'^':';'yas.ses  and -pot-holes  "on  (1,1  ^  '^  '=""'^""'*  "■""l'^^'  "im 
;;■"'  r  »«'•""«  accident     Ke  Jr  t"-"  *'"'•' *'''"'^''-' '^"' '' 
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work  they  were  umlcrtukiiig,  Biiico  tlie  snow  was  thawing,  an<l 

thcv  were  constantly  vet. 

Thcv  found  no  sign  of  the  Northern  Party  at  Butter  P..,:.t, 
an.l  i'itor  waiting  there  until  tlo  6th  they  proc  <dc.l  to  t 
"  ^tr.u'idoJ  moraima,"  a  de.y'a  trok  to  tlie  soulh,  m  order  tl:.  . 
Kool.-ical  aprcimens  miglit  h<'  secured.     Ti.e  mnr.^uH-s    v..,i, 
were  found  by  the  Diswrrnj  c:^podition,  and  are  relioH  of  the  -!;.,; 
of  more  extensive  glaciatiun,  present  a  most  varied  eoll.eti,  :i  ,  ■ 
rock^  reoresentativo  of  the  geological  conditions  to  he  f.-un  . 
the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  are  of  very  great  interest  on  t,,; 
aecoiiiit.     After  spending  two  days  at  this  spot,  the  party  ^^e• 
back  to  Butter  Point  with   ab-ut   250  lb.  of  speeimena,  a: 
camped  again  till  the   lUh.      Still  there  wai    no  sign  of  I, 
Northern    Party,  and  on   tlio    12th   they   went   north   to    1.. 
Valley      There  Priestley  found  a  raised  beach,  about  sixty  fi.  • 
above  wa-levcl,  and  Br^Kjklehurst  climbed  the  mountam  knr,«- 
as  the  Harbour  Heights.  ,     -x  i     i 

They  went  back  to  the  depot  on  the  Uth,  and  pitched  cam  . 
in  order  to  wait  for  the  Northern  Party  until  the  25th,  wlif . 
thev  were  to  make  their  way  back  to  winter  quarters,  or  sign 
for  tho  ship  by  moans  of  the  heliograph.     On  January  2-1- . 
this  party  had  a  very  narrow  escai^e  from  disaster.     Ihey  v..  .  • 
eaniiied  on  the  sea-ice  at  the  foot  of  Butter  Point,  intending 
move  off  on  the  return  journey  early  on  tho  morning  of  tK 
05th      Their  noailion  was  apparently  one  of  safety.     Annyt.-i> 
had  examined  the  tide-eraek  along  the  slioro,  and  had  found  .  ^ 
BiT,,  of  more  than  ordinary  movement,  and  the  ice  in  the  n< .  r 
bonrhood   seemed    to    be    quite    fa.st.     At  7  A.M.  on  the  -It,. 
Prictley  was  first  out  of  tho  tont,  and  a  few  minutes  later  .). 
came  runnin-;  hack  to  his  companions  to  tell  them  that  tne  ir 
thcv  were  on  had  broken  away  and  was  drifting  away  n.'rtli  t; 
the  open  sea.     The  other  two  men  turn.d  out  promptly,  am 
found  that  his  statement  was  only  too  true      There  were  t«'| 
mi'e^  of  open  water  between  tho  floe  and  tho  slmre,  and  tlu-, 
were  aiiparently  moving  steadily  out  to  sea.     "When  we  fumiu 
that  the  ico  had  jone  out."  wrote  Armytage  in  his  report  to  ra., 
"  we  struck  camp,  loaded  up  tho  sledge,  and  started  away  u.K 
the  ohiert  of  seeing  whether  we  could  got  olT  the  Hoe  to  the  .>-rt 
The  position  seemed  to  be  r.ather  serious,  for  wo  could  n.t,  ho, 
to  <ross  any  stretch  of  open   wot.  r,  there  was  no  iv,as.,.alw 
expectation  of  assistance  from  the  ship,  and  most  of  o""-  '^     ^^ 
at  Butter  Point.    We  had  not  gone  very  far  to  the  uoit.i  bclor. 
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breakfast  at  11  ..m^     Then  te  hWd  '  "'""  ll"'  ^''""i'  ^'^  ''^ 
that  it  would  be  best  to  slp^tm  loT ""'""  '"'^  ''^'^ 
"t  any  rate,  on  the  oif-chanco  of  tl>«    .         "  """'  ^"'  "  "'"^. 
flio  lanes  to  pick  ua  up  on  the  fol       •   "^  '"""'"'  »'°"g  ""e  of 
clanging  an/the  ,ce  oSce  more   oucS  c'^"'''."'  "'  tl.e^urrent 
tm  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon   bt?h       j'^J""''-     ^^'°  «'"'«^ 
any  improvement  in  the  poeS     The  Ml     *?  ?"'  '•*«  '»  »>« 
mg  in  the  channels, and  C^?on"..li?i!  '"""-"''"'"^  «^ere  spout- 
Then  .e  marched  north  agai"  but  It  "u^tr*''  ""^  ''"  ""'' '  "«• 
direction,  and  after  n-e  had  maroh^d      1^°'^^°  ""'"'"  ^^-^^J" 
got  into  camp  at  tlie  old  wsiTion  t  m*'"  '""""'^  *''«  "««  »e 
meal  of  hooslfand  bi.cul'^'v^"h,^' „'l'',"-     V'«  '."«J  »  small 
on  the  floe  «.,th  us,  and  I  decided  tLf^     "  1*^'  Provisions 
short  rations.     We  «-erc  encour^^  brth7r''  ^r''^  *°  8°  "" 
apparently  ceased  to  move  north  !^^  ^  the  fact  that  we  had 
the  fast  ice  again.     We  It  h,f\  T  ^'^"'P'  ««««g  nearer 

^fceep  warm.     At  n.SolTBr^^^elZtT^'T^''^'  «  °«J-  " 
the  position  had  changed   aS  ™  I  .T'"^°"'*«««e«'hetLer 

-ithin  a  few  hundredTa'rds  ofXTasV"*  "*'/^^'°^  ">  »>« 
cowards  the  land     I  cot  o.^^f        u       '  """■  ""^^  still  movin- 

.nu  at  midnigfitsaw' It  we  :-re  ^e^',^"'  °"  "^  '^'"-^'^ 
probably  not  more  than  two  hund^  ^J  ""^  '°  ">«  ^""t  '«- 
as  fast  as  1  could,  deciding  thrt^,^*"^  "^"y-     ^  ™n  bad 

attempt  to  get  ashoVeproAngsScces^fulan^  '  KT^'"'  °^  »" 
men  a  shout.    They  struck  thrl        '   ^^  S»ve  the  other  two 
ve.7  few  minutes,  w^ileTtene  ffi^^ '-fed  "^  -""n  « 
the  spot  towards  which  chance  had  fir^^^^^^i  *''^ ''"^  "' 
Justastnesledgegotuptome  Ifdtth^fl  '^T"^  "^  «'ep.,. 
Not  more  than  si/feet  of  th^^L  !n,ih!i''t  *"""?  *''«  f-^' '««. 
that  spot,  and  we  rushTovXe  bwdl;  tf  "',  "^^  ^"^^  "* 
bad  only  just  got  over  when  tL  «        ^    "'"*  formed.     We 
this  time  it  wfnt  nor  h  to  th^o™":  "'"^'tr-^y  ''gain,  ami 
which  it  touched  the  flit  ic^  wt  Ztf  "^l-  1^^.°'^^  P'"""  at 
^  le  t  the  tent,  and  had  I  hapZ^  L    ''*'"''  ^  ''*'*  «""«  >^''en 
»ould  not  have  eeoaZ      Z^^„^  ^o  to  any  other  spot  we 
and  at  .bout  three  o^ockl  thTt  °"  ^"^  '°  Butter  Point, 
good  meal.    Then  we    urned^ j'^lT ?'"«  """"^""^  ""^  had  a 
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flashina  for  about  an  hour  got  a  reply.    The  Nimrod  cani« 

alonRside   the   fast  ice  at  three  o'clock   in   the  afternoon  nt 

January  26,  and  we  went  on  board  with  our  equipment  and 

specimens.    We  left  a  depot  ot  provisions  and  od  at  Butter 

Point  in  case  the  Northern  Party  should  reach  that  pomt  after 

our  departure."  ii        i 

On  January  22  and  23  a  fresh  wind  blew  from  the  south  and 

commenced  to  break  up  the  ice-sheet  in  the  neighbourhood  o£ 

Cape  Royds,  compelhng  the  ship  to  refasten  further  to  the 

southward.    From  this  pomt  Davis  took  a  sledge-party  to  Hut 

Point  with  despatches  that  the  supporting-party  wpj  to  convey 

to  me  at  the  Bluff  Depot.    On  the  25th  the  ice  had  broken  up 

to  such  an  e«;tent  that  Captain  Evans  thought  there  would 

be  a  chance  of  getting  far  enough  across  McMurdo  Bound  t., 

search  the  western  coast-line  for  the  party  that  had  been  explorinj: 

the  western  mountain*,  and  also  for  the  Northern  Party,  whirl. 

might  by  taat  time  have  returned  from  the  journey  to  the 

Magnetic  Pole  and  reached  Butter  Point.    The  Ntmrod  stood 

out  into  the  sound,  and  from  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 

a  heUograph   was    seen    twinkling  near  Butter   Point       J  lie 

ship  was  able  to  get  right  alongside  the  fast  ice,  and  picked  up 

Armytage,  Priestley,  and  Brocklehurst.  ^       ,       ^    , 

After  this  date  Ene  weather  was  experienced  only  at  sliort 
intervals,  the  season  being  advanced,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
fast  ice  that  remained  in  the  sound  commenced  to  break  up 
rapidly,  and  took  the  form  of  pack  trending  northwards.  \\  hen 
bl^zards  blew,  as  they  did  frequently,  the  Nimrod  moored  on 
the  lee-side  of  a  stranded  iceberg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laps 
Barne,  with  the  object  of  preserving  her  position  without  the 
consumption  of  more  coal  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Afur 
the  ice  had  broken  up  sufficiently,  shelter  was  found  under 
Glacier  Tongue.  .  .  , 

The  waiting  was  rather  unpleasant  for  the  remaimng  members 
of  the  shore-party  and  for  those  on  board  the  ship,  for  the  tiii-t 
was  approaching  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  for  tin 
north  unless  the  Nimrod  was  to  be  frozen  in  for  the  winter  wia 
two  of  the  parties  were  still  out.  I  had  left  instructions  that  )i 
the  Northern  Party  had  not  returned  by  February  1  a  sear^v 
was  to  be  made  along  the  western  coast  in  a  northerly  dircctioi. 
The  party  was  three  weeks  overdue,  and  on  February  1,  there- 
fore, the  Nimrod  went  north,  and  Captain  Evans  procuoded  to 
make  a  close  examination  of  the  coast.     The  ship  did  not  gf 
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baokto  the  hut  until  Pebruarv  II      t.    .        ""^^^  239 

and Pnestley found worfoSifi-.^^^^^^^^^  this  time  Murray 
the  country,  and  now  that  the  snow  litn  •  *^™^"«y  tramped 
appeared,  was  enabled  to  see  Tariou,  /nf^'^'i' '"^'""'^  ^'- 
deposits  previously  covered  udZ  "'''"•«^*"'8  geological 
eno  osing  various  other  fossils  were  ev^„  /^"^^  spicules, 
of  the  sea  bottom.  A  thick  deport  of  I^ff"  "/  ™'*"'  «'«™""n 
between  two  lakes,  and  some  euW"-  ^ '""  '^  °"  * '°°""'l 
discovered.  The  smXr  pZs™7?'T"  ^''^''''ons  were 
a  chance  to  find  some  for^  of  We  1^  '^'^  '"'"'^-  ""^  g^^e 
pengui,«  continued  to  affoM  Mu^L  l^'^'w  '"  "'"*""    The 

The  ^i„,rod-s  search  for  «.e  NoXrTp/;?'  ^°'  'k'"'^- 
and  dangerous.    Captain  Evan^  had  f^  t  ^  7^  """"^  ^fflc"'* 
m  order  to  guard  against  Z^m,  ^f  ^  "'r^^,'"  *«  eoast, 

which  might  consist  only  of  rs^fS.;i^lr'''°°'""S  "  ^'g""'- 
by  pack-ice.     He  was  to  go  n^T^t"       ''*''^"*"°''^»™=t"d 
northern  side  of  the  Dr|lsW  Brrrt/n      TJ"^^  ''''«'''  "«  'he 
duty  most  thoroughly  inTKoTf  WW  rl^"  Performed  his 
de8cnb.d    as    "sUl    na^igro^    d?ffl^^t^'*'r"'^ '"°d«'tJv 
which  had  heen  marked  on^the^J'®:;;^*^-'    ^*    ^^- 
existence  in  fact    but  fh»  iv-       T      '  **^  ^"""^  to  have  no 
indicated,  and  then  pL^^:,^':^--^^'^  '^e  neighbourhood 
yard  of  the  coast.     OnthT^),      t     .^^'  ^''"  searching  every 
of  the  Barrier,  and  when  a  doubfe  deTonT  ''^'"'^  °°  '^^  ^^^' 
men  who  had  been  to  the  sCet^  PoV       '  """  ^"^  ^^^  '^rto 
ran  down  towards  the  e^i  oUhe  lo     T''  '"'"''^«  °"'  ""^ 
hurry  that  he  fell  down  f  c "evaLe   and  ^7'°1  "'"  '"  '""^  " 
untJ  a  party  from  the  ship  wentTir^,  f  ""'  «"'  ""'  "«»"' 
the  happiest  men  I  have  eveTseen  •>  sairn       "'•  .  "  ^''"y  "^^ 
findmg  of  the  party.    Their  sS.   »n  •  ^'  '"  <l««"i''ing  the 
«ye  taken  on  the  ^.Worf  wh  owk.  fhf  T °''  ''"'I  'P^^'^en. 
^■de  the  fast  ice,  and  then  crptarnT^f     *°  °'°'""  ''«*>'  al«"g- 
-.nter  quarters.     In  the  chapter"  Sfor^'^^'l  '""^''  *"  *'^" 
t'^'l-  the  story  of  the  Northern  Party's*  oSey"  ^''^^"^"'  ^"^''^ 


CHAPTER  XXII 
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lliiftlliutraotloiu:  LoM  of  a  Cooker:  Camp  «t  Butter  Point :  Tr»Tel- 
Uag  0T«  Seik-los  heary  Belay.work :  Cooking  with  Blubber:  Seal 
Bralllon:  Diyflalskl  Olaoler:  Depot  laid:  Preparationa  for  Trek 
Inland :  Depot  at  Mount  Larson  New  Year'a  Day  in  Latitude  74  18  : 
Arriral  at  Magnetio  Polo  (mean  poaitlon  of)  January  16,  1909, 
72'  26' sTlM'  18'  E. :  Cnlon  Jaok  hoiated  at  3.30  p.m. 

Thb  final  instructions  for  the  journey  of  the  Northern  Party 
were  read  over  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Mawson  and  Dr.  Mackay, 
at  Cape  Royds  on  September  19,  1908.    They  were  as  follows 

•'  Bbriih  Antabciio  Exp»Dmoii,  1907. 

"Caps  Eoyijs,  SefUmher  19,  I90H. 

iMsntvonoNS  toa  NoETHBBif  Slbjoi-pabty  undib  Comman-d 
OF  Pbofbssob  E.  David. 

"  Dbab  Sm, — The  sledge-party  which  you  have  charge  of 
consists  of  yourself,  Douglas  Mawson,  and  Alistair  Mackay. 

"  You  wUl  leave  winter  quarters  on  or  about  October  1,  1908. 
The  main  objects  of  your  journey  are  to  be  as  follows  : 

"(1)  To  take  magnetio  observations  at  every  suitable  i^iiit 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  dip  and  the  position  of  the  .Mag- 
netic Pole.  It  time  permits,  and  your  equipment  and  supimes 
are  sufficient,  you  will  try  and  reach  the  Magnetic  Pole. 

"  (2)  To  make  a  general  geological  survey  of  the  coast  ul 
Victoria  Land.  In  connection  with  this  work  you  will  net  sac- 
rifice the  time  that  might  be  used  to  carry  out  the  work  noted  >.« 
paragraph  (1).  It  is  urmecessary  for  me  to  describe  or  instniot 
you  as  to  details  re  this  work,  as  you  know  so  much  better  than 
I  do  what  is  requisite. 

"  (3)  I  particularly  wish  you  to  be  able  to  work  at  the  geologj 
of  the  western  mountains,  and  for  Mawson  to  spend  at  least  one 
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vaiue'on  youf^t '^'^Tom  trn":::;.  tdT^^i^  °'  •~""-" 
«rr,ed  out  wtisfactorily  you  shouW  V?  '"■"  **""  "'''*  »«  bo- 
ater than  the  fi™t  wee/o&S  To'^n"  ''r'  ''"""y  "<" 
o  an  exact  date  for  return  to  D^V^^iev  7  "''''l"'  """*  •^"" 
Jflngthening  your  stay  UDnnrJh  „  ^  ''  y°"  """^  thaf  bv 

but  you  m^inot  deTay,Vtime  .ChoT  T"''  *""  **"«"<""  ^'"^' 
to  do  geological  work.    I  corder  ttt  th«  ^l^  "f^  ■""">  "B"" 

you  should  try  to  attract  attenlinn  K  u  ,"'''*  "'^*-  ^«o. 
quarte™.  Yo7 should  cr^'eTheh^u™';'^'?'"?''  '"  '^"*«' 
your  signal,  and  if  seen  at  winter  ou^rt^^T  ^  '  '"•''•  '"  ""h 
be  flashed  to  you.  and  theNZcd^Z^'  '"'"""  ^'8"*'  «'" 
possible  to  meet  yon  and  wait  «TfhT  ^^  *"'"™'  »»  ^^  »» 
"ot  in.  and  if  she  i  anT^rlnL  'lit!  «'■  "  *'"'  "•">  '» 
>nto  account  your  supnly  of  nfl^  ."**"'  y"  "•'"  <*!» 

Ola.-erTongue'orHut'^oTntt'reXrif^rJ'"'"^  "'*''«  ^ 
amount  of  proyision  at  ButterEt 'ou      ^^'«*-''°ffi«<'nt 

days'-'^L^^^rotcSthSo^;?'^^^^^^^^ 
that  supply  yon  ought  to  return  aJ  mentinn^""  "  ""*  """"«''  *" 
(8)  I  shali  ieaye  instructionsTor  the Tl '"  ^"i^^^'  W- 
to  proceed  to  the  most  acces^hu  ,^  .  ^T"  °'  "*•  ^'''rod 
there  ship  all  your  sp^ime™  BuH."?  i^'  "'**  "^^  """^ 
Bh,p  all  the  stores  tha^  arelyinf  at  w  nf  "^"'"^  """•  »"•  «"« 
keep  in  touch  with  the  fa^t  icHf  th.  ^  ''""''**'™'  "wJ  "^o 
the  southern  sledge-par^  The  South  p'  "'*'  '°"''-°"''  ^^^ 
expected  befo«,  FebrSar/  ,  so  ,7  the  hr.^"'*''' >"  '"''  ** 
you  may  haye  all  your^r'.  ^ont^J^' :^ZZ'^J'Z 

rr"c,.d  north  along  ^heco^^keeZin.r'f'  ""'  -^'''"'""^  ""J' 
!"-  f'l".  on  the  look-out  for  a  sit^a^  ?«  "^  "''^^  »"  'he  land  as 
Kraph.  The  yessel  will  proceed  ^.i!""}  -'""  ^'^"'"^  ''^  ^^'i"" 
"ot  go  north  of  Cape  WasCt™  t7-  '^'""''^-  '^^^  '^P  '^'l 
of  any  accident  occrrnng^t'ytrparS"  "  "  "''^*"^  '"  *^^'" 

-in'  L?rth7pr:s  tlTr  r*  ^^'-^  -^'^  *•>• 

<i-hap,ni„gtoU-^Xr^----nt^o/^^^^^^^^^ 
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'<  (9)  Trusting  that  you  «ill  have  a  sucoeasful  journey  and  a 

«afe  return.  ,, 

"  I  am,  yourb  faithfully, 

"  (Sad.)  Eknbst  H.  Shacklktok, 
"  Commander. 

■  PaaT«no«  Datid, 
"Cap*  RiiYia, 

"AKtABOTIO." 

"British  Antawtio  E»p>»itios,  S.pfemief  ».  1W7 

"  ^d"b  °Sm^'a  you  r^ch  the  Magnetic  Pole,  you  will  ho., 
the  Union  J^'k  on  the  »pot.  and  take  possession  of  it  o«  behal. 
of  the  above  expedition  for  the  British  nation. 

"When  you  are  in  the  western  mounUin.  please  do  the  sam 
at  one  p  Je.  taking  possession  of  Victoria  Land  a.  P»rt  of  th, 

""'^^^  minerals  are  found,  ^ke  possession  of  t^ea.a 
in  the  same  way  on  my  behalf  as  Commander  of  this  expeditio... 
"  Yours  faithfully.  „„,„„« 

"  (Sgd.)  Eenbst  H.  Bhacklbto>, 
"  Commander." 

Wo  hud  a  farewell  dinner  that  night. 

TtefollowC  dly,   September  20,  •  .trong  south-easter^ 
Mi™rd  w^blowing.     In  the  afternoon  the  wind  somewhat 
m<Zated  and  there  was  less  drift.    Mackay  had  been  maknig 
r^?!r;ur  journey  to  the  Magnetic  Pole   and  we  now  tnc 
thHail  on  two  sledges  lashed  together  on  the  ice  at  Baekdoo 
Bay     We  use^  the  tent  poles  of  one  of  t^e  Bledging-tent.  a 
S.    The«andwasblowingverystronglyandcarriedofftlet 
!i^Ha«.  with  a  weight  on  them  of  300  lb.,  in  addition  to  tli 
t£s  of  MacCand  myself.    We  considered  this  a  succe^sW 

^^^Tather  continued  bad  till  the  night  of  *}>«  24*^;,,^^  „„ 

On  September  25  we  were  up  at  5.30  a.m.,  and  found  that 
blizzarf  had  subsided.  Priestley,  Day,  and  I  ^t'^rtcd  m  U 
motor-car,  dragging  behind  us  two  sledges  over  the  ««»'«'•.,  7 
dS.  wiih  its  load,  weighed  606  lb. ;  the  other  ''ejf^f  >f  ^, 
Mtot  Day  travelled  on  his  first  gear  ;  he  then  found  t  -  t„ 
engine  became  heated,  and  we  had  to  stop  ^^  '»  '°  «;°.,X 
He  discovered  while  we  were  waiting  that  one  of  the  cvi.uu 
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WM  not  Ahng.  Thia  he  soon  fixed  up  all  right.  He  then  re- 
muunted  tiie  oar  and  he  put  her  on  to  the  second  gear.  With 
the  increased  power  given  by  the  repaired  cylinder  wo  now  sped 
ov«r  the  floe-ioo  at  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  much  to  the  admira- 
th>n  of  the  seals  and  penguins.  Hlien,  however,  we  had  travelled 
about  ten  miles  from  winter  quarters,  and  were  some  five  miles 
westerly  from  Tent  Island,  we  encountered  numerous  aa»truKi 
iif  softish  snow,  the  car  continually  sticking  fast  in  the  ridges. 
A  little  low  drift  was  flying  over  the  iee  »iirfiii:o,  brought  up  by 
n  gentle  blizzard.  Wo  loft  the  heavy  sledge  ten  miles  out,  and 
then  with  only  the  light  sledge  to  draw  behind  us,  Day  found 
hat  ho  was  able  to  travel  on  his  third  ,.ear  at  eighteen  miles  an 
:iour.  At  this  speed  the  sledge,  whenever  it  took  one  of  the 
Miow  Bostrugi  at  right  angles,  leapt  into  the  air  like  a  flying  flsh 
mid  came  down  with  a  bump  on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  We  had 
just  reached  Flagstaff  Point,  and  were  taking  a  turn  in  towards 
the  shore  opposite  the  Penguin  Rookery  when  the  blizzard  wind 
caught  the  side  of  the  sledge  nearly  broadside  on,  and  capsized 
it  heavily.  So  violent  was  the  shock  that  the  aluminium  cooking 
.ipptiratus  was  knocked  out  uf  its  straps,  and  the  blizzard  wind 
immediately  started  trundling  this  metal  cylinder  over  the  smooth 
ice.  Day  stopped  his  car  as  soon  as  possible,  Prieitley  and  I 
jumped  off,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  the  runaway  cooker. 
Meanwhile,  the  cooker  had  fallen  to  pieces,  so  to  speak  ;  the 
tray  part  came  away  from  the  big  circular  cover ;  the  melter 
and  the  sup!>orts  for  the  cooking-pot  and  for  the  main  outer 
coveriirT  als  ;  came  adrift  as  well  as  the  cooking-pot  itself.  The 
lid  of  the  la  it-mentioned  fell  off,  and  immediately  dumped  on  to 
the  ice  the  three  pannikins  and  our  three  spoons.  These  articles 
raced  one  after  another  over  the  smooth  ice-surface  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  open  water  of  Ross  Sea.  The  spoons  were  easily 
captured,  as  also  were  the  pannikins,  but  the  largo  snow-melter, 
-1  >  luaiii  outer  casing,  and  the  tray  kept  revolving  in  front  of 
us  at  a  speed  which  was  just  sufficient  to  outclass  our  own  most 
ii<'spcrato  efforts.  Finally,  when  we  were  nearly  upon  them, 
tliey  took  a  joyous  leap  over  the  low  cliff  of  floe-ice  and  dis- 
appeared one  after  another  most  exaspcratingly  in  the  black 
waters  of  Ross  Sea. 

This  was  a  shrewd  loss,  as  aluminium  cookers  were,  of  course, 
vcrj-  scarce. 

The  following  day  we  had  intended  laying  out  our  second  depot, 
but  03  some  of  the  piston  rings  of  the  i     '  or-ca'  needed  repair, 
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we  decided  to  iM.fctiione  the  departure  until  the  day  after.  Th«t 
afternoon,  after  the  repairs  had  been  completed,  Day  and  Army- 
tage  went  out  for  a  little  tobogganning  before  dinner.  Late  in 
(lie  evening  Armytage  returned  dragging  ilowly  and  painfully 
a  sledge  bearing  the  recumbent,  though  not  inanimate,  form  of 
Day.  We  crowded  round  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  that  just  when  Armytage  and  Day  were  urging  their  wild 
career  down  a  steep  snow  slope  Day's  foot  had  struck  an  unyield- 
ing block  of  kenyte  lava,  and  the  consequence  had  been  very 
awkward  for  the  foot.  As  no  one  but  Day  could  be  trusted  to 
drive  the  motor-car,  this  accident  necessitated  a  farther  post- 
jionement  of  the  laying  of  our  second  depot. 
I  On  October  3,  the  weather  having  cleared,  Day,  Priestley, 

I  Mackay,  and  I  started  with  two  sledges  to  lay  our  second  depot. 

All  went  well  for  about  eight  miles  out,  then  the  carburettor 
i  played  up.     Possibly  there  was  some  dirt  in  the  nozzle.    Day- 

took  it  all  to  pieces  in  the  cold  wind,  and  spent  three-quarters 
I  ,  of  an  hour  fixing  it  up.    We  then  started  off  again  gaily  in  good 

,  I  style.    We  crossed  a  large  crack  in  the  sea  ice  where  there  were 

il  numbers  of  seals  and  Emperor  penguins.    On  the  other  side  ot 

I'  *  this  crack  our  wheels  stuck  fast  in  snow  sastrugi.    A!l  hands  got 

'  on  to  the  spokes  and  started  swinging  the  car  back'.,  ^rds  and 

forwards  ;   when  we  got  a  good  swing  on.  Day  would  suddenly 
.  snatch  on  the  power  and  over  we  would  go — that  is,  over  one 

I  (if  the  sastrugi— only  to  find,  often,  that  we  had  just  floundered 

i  into  another  one  ahead.     In  performing  one  of  these  evolutions 

Priestley,  who,  as  usual,  was  working  like  a  Trojan,  got  his  hand 
rather  badly  damaged  through  its  being  jammed  between  the 
spokes  of  the  car  wheel  and  the  framework.  Almost  immediately 
.".fterwards  one  of  my  fingers  was  nearly  broken,  through  the 
.--rime  cause,  the  flesh  being  torn  ofi  onu  ol  my  knuckles ;  and 
then  Mackay  seriously  damaged  his  wrist  in  manipulating  what 
.liiyoe  called  the  "thumb-breaking"  starter.  Still  we  went 
t'  >undering  along  over  the  stiatrugi  and  ice  cracks.  Day  every  non 
iind  then  getting  out  to  lighten  the  car  and  limping  alongside. 
At  last  we  succeeded  in  reaching  a  spot  amongst  the  snow  sastruj,'i 
on  the  sea  ice,  fifteen  miles  distant  from  our  winter  quarters 
Here  we  dumped  the  load  intended  for  the  Northern  Party,  and 
then  Day  had  a  hard  struggle  to  extricate  the  car  from  the  tangle 
of  sastrugi  and  ice-cracks.  At  last,  after  t«o  capsizes  of  the 
.ilpdges.wegot  back  into  camp  at  lOp.M,,  ail  thoroughly  exhausted, 
all  wounded  and  bandaged.    Brocklehurst  carried  Day  on  bia 
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back  lor  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  left  tbe  car  ud 
to  our  winter  quarters. 

October  4  was  a  Sunday,  and  after  the  morning  service  we  took 
the  pomes  out  for  exercise.  In  the  evening  tbe  gramophone 
discoursed  appropriate  music,  concluding  with  the  universal 
favourite,  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light."  universal 

Meanwhile,  Mackay  had  his  damaged  wrist  attended  to  and 
I  put  the  question  to  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  prepared  to 
undertake  the  long  journey  to  the  Magnetic  Pole  under  the 
circumstances.  He  said  that  he  was  quite  ready,  provided 
Mawson  and  I  did  not  object  to  his  going  with  his  wrist  damaged 
*  »i;S  '  ^in  !l  ^'^  ?^^  "°  objection,  and  so  the  matter  was 
setO^  All  that  night  Mawson  and  I  were  occupied  in  writimr 
final  letters  and  packing  little  odds  and  ends 

The  following  morning,  October  6,  after  an  early  breakfast 
we  prepared  for  the  final  start.  Brocklehurst  took  a  photograph 
of  us  just  before  we  started,  then  Day,  Priestley,  Roberts.  Mwkay 
Mawson  and  I  got  aboard,  some  on  the  motor-car,  some  on  the 
siedgM.  Those  remaining  behind  gave  us  three  cheers.  Day 
turned  on  the  power,  and  away  we  went.  A  light  wind  w<u 
b  owing  from  the  south-east  ai  the  time  of  our  start,  bringinir  a 
little  snow  with  it  and  another  blizzard  seemed  impendina 

After  travelling  a  little  over  two  miles,  just  beyond  Cape 
Lame  the  snow  had  become  so  thick  that  the  coast-line  was 
almost  entirely  hidden  from  our  view.  Under  these  circumstances 
M  u  ""i/hink  jt  prudent  to  take  the  motor-car  further,  so 
Mackay  Mawson,  and  I  bid  adieu  to  our  good  friends.  Strappino 
on  our  harness,  we  toggled  on  to  the  sledge  rope,  and  with  a 

overthe:^  '^r    "'    '""^■"  '''''"^  °"  °"'  ^°°8  i°""«y 

We  reached  our  ten-mile  depot  about   7   P.M.  and  got  up 

hund^^h.^'^^P**'"'.'  °'8''i  °"  *•'"  floe-ice.  with  about  three 
hundred  fathoms  of  water  under  our  pillow 

The  following  morning,  October  6,  we  started  our  relay  work. 
JeeXILn  f'  Christmas  Tree  sledge  on  first,  as  /e  were 
third  k.\^?f  ,  '°«1P"^>«  o«  it,  for  a  distance  of  from  one- 
a  i«i^l,^  P,"  °"^-  „^^°  "«  ^^''"'^  "nd  f^t^bed  up  what  we 
"t  JliK  ■""  ^f  '.'*^8e,  chiefly  laden  with  our  provisions. 
I    erv2     w"^^  be  described  as  thick,  with  snow  falling  at 

i  than  a  ^1  "^"P^^  that  night  amongst  screw  pack-ice  within 

ru    ,u  ^'^^  °^  o"""  fifteen-mile  depot. 

ihe  following  day,  October  7.  was  beautifully  fine  and  calm 
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We  started  about  9  a.m.  and  bledged  over  pr^sure  ice  ridgcj 
Tnd  snow  sastrugi.  reaching  our  fifteen-mile  depot  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Here  we  camped  and  repacked  our  sledges 
We  toJk  the  wholemeal  plasmon  biscuits  out  of  two  of  the  bisc... 
ti.^  and  packed  them  into  canvas  bags.    This  saved  us  a  weigh 

"'wel'r^  again  in  the  afternoon,  relaying  with  the  t- 
.ledges.  The  sieging  again  was  heavy  on  account  of  the  f resl 
soft  snow,  and  small  sastrugi.  We  had  a  glorious  view  of  th 
western  riountains,  crimsoned  in  the  light  of  the  sett.ng  bu, 
We  camped  that  night  close  to  a  seal  hole  which  belonged  to 
fi.iP  soecimen  of  Weddell  seal.  We  were  somewhat  disturl.o 
Siat  r^ght  b^  the  snorting  and  whistling  of  the  seals  as  they  can 

""Jn'octobe^Io;  we  were  awakened  by  the  chatter  of  son 

Emperor  penguins  who  had  marched  down  on  our  tent  dunr 

L  night  to  investigate  us.    The  sounds  may  be  descnbed  , 

something  between  the  cackle  of  a  goose  and  'he  chortle  of 

kookabuSa.     On  peeping  out  of  the  Burberry  spout  of  our  to, 

I  ^w  fouTstanding  by  the  sledges.    They  were  muoli  interest. 

at  the  sight  of  mefand  the  conversation  between  them  bccan 

lively.    They  evidently  took  us  for  penguins  of  an  inferior  typ 

and  the  tent  for  our  n^st.    They  watched  and  took  careful  nu 

of  all  our  doings,  and  gave  us  a  good  send-off  when  we  start, 

about  8  30  AM.    The  !ky  was  overcast,  and  light  snow  beg, 

te  fall  in  the  afternoon.     A  little  later  a  mUd  blizzard  spra. 

up  from  the  south-east ;   we  thought  this  a  favourable  oppc 

tunity  for  testing  the  sailing  qualities  of  our  sledges,  and  so  m. 

sail  on  the  Plum  Duff  sledge.    As  Maokay  pu*  >*' Al    ,  v    ? 

^  to  try  with  main  coursl"     As  the  strength  of  the  bhz 

fncreased;  we  found  that  we  could  draw  both  sledges  simu  t 

neously,  which  was,  of  course,  a  great  B'jv'ngm  labour 

were  tempted  to  carry  on  in  the  increasing  strength  of  the  blma 

rather  longer  than  was  wise,  and  consequenUy,  when  At  . 

we  decided  that  we  must  camp,  had  g^^t^'^^f  *^lv  c 

the  tent  up.    We  sUpped  the  tent  over  the  poles  plac«.  cl 

tZ  ground  in  the  leHi  a  sledge.     Whil«  two  of  us  ra. 

poles,  the  third  ghoveUed  snow  on  to  the  skirt  o  the  tent  «h. 

Te  pked  out  little  by  little,  until  it  was  finally  spread  to 

full  dimensions.    We  were  glad  to  turn  m  and  escape  from  t 

biting  blast  and  drifting  snow.  v,i„^;r,ff  e 

Sunday.  October  11.     A  violent  blizzard  was  still  blowine.  « 
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rorhJd^'ftSSutVt';*"^"*  "r"'  •'^  "'^'^'' '"-  the 

'irift  wa.  presalng'ht^^ on" ourTerl"'  °'"'  '?'"'•  ^  ">" 
up  and  dug  it  awav  Thn  n^„i,  !■  ^  '^  cramping  u9,  I  got 
in  and  weVl  gof  up  and  W  ""'' P""?"'  ^^^^  «'«"  broufht 
perature,  as  L^.all^hapSeLlnThl''''""?  t"!  *•">•  '^''«  "^■ 
^idorabiy.  being  8  5»  FaK  Tso %  «  ""tk  ^'^  °"^  "^''"  ^''"■ 
sledges  was  polislied  and  h^'.t  \.a  T  V.  ^^^  "''PP'""  ''''*  «"  "ur 
it  of  tiny  ioV  5^a?s   and^  '^     ^^  "'«  P'o'o^g^d  blast  against 

m  our  sleeping-bag  for  tiio  restTtW    .     ^^""'.'"""'"'"l 
succeeding  night.  '"**  ''"^  *«  «■«"  as  the 

biw"  :L™r'  w:tund"-  ''\*'°°'^^-  0^*"''-  12,  the 
ice  side  of  our  sledges  andTLl"^  """^^  snow-drifts  on  the 
these  away  and  gef  he  harf  snn  "'  IT''^'""^^"  *""«  »"  dig 
and  crannies  among  f^ie  na^J"  """^^  ?*  °'  "^^  ">«  "Wnif 
start  about  4  aT  Ld  Xth^T  ""  the  sledges.  We  made  a 
rack-iee.  It  w^  evident  thttY'"^''?^'"^'' """""S^t  broken 
large  belts  of  broken  floejei^tn  M,  7*^^*  ^^'^^'  drive 
Sound  to  the  western  shore  V^UT^"  "^"^  ^cMurdo 
inclined  at  all  anglJs  to  tlTe  hoinl?^  "'^  ,°^*«  °^  ««*  '««. 
the  cold  of  winter' reclts'mtTrntn;e''':„d"„T  '"  '''"''  " 

6ooT^s^'out^:;xLtt':f*^:tt'p^"t'"v«  ''«^-  ''•'-» 

■"eiely  an  angle  in  this  low  ief^Hff  °**u    ^"**«''  ^°'"t  is 

T'rrar  GlacierNaHey  with  the  ™1  "t"  the  junction  of  the 
ll.isoliffwasfromfifLentotwl.  r/^T.°'  ^'"t"""  ^^nd. 
crevasscd  glacier™       °  '"^^"^^  ^*=^*  '"  •""'g^t,  and  formed  of 

During  part  of  this  day  Mawson  an       ..^i, 
a  mast  and  boom  for  the  se^Z-i^lt^   *t  u*^  ''*'*  ''"^y  "a^ing 
"-  the  tent  Aoorlth  J  rsall     "^^ '?.'?"«t°" '°*^""°° '» 
«.«obeleftatthedepTatBu'?rpS.'  "^"^  °"'  ^''^ 

-ningtro?tinM:fS:t"'  ^f^"-  ^*-  -  «Pent  the 
<i'«  of  wholemeal  pWon^^nf  ^Y^^'  ^^«  ^epoted  two 
ai^^oMackayWun^^  •     '''"''I'  ^^"^  weighing  about  27  lb 
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Po  nt  until  January  li,  at  ine  Karu.;      ...^^      Wb   aacertainod 

zfiUS  «"»-  i'""r:i^  ^ "'"" '- 

SHhe  fTla^ing  from  about  12.30  to  2.30  p.m     We  Bte.rod 

ss-.s:  1",="/^^  to  Sit-s «». » .«..  >-'■■ 

*''^/^'.  >,  ,  1  s     We  liad  a  elorious  view  up  the  valley  of  the  Fcrrai 
gS     ^e  odd  1  nl  less  Bevere!  at  8  P.M.  the  te..pe. 

*"n,XV6  ^We  were  up  at  3.30  A.M.,  and  got  under  w.:^  a 
6  30     looW  Xdw«  blowing  from  the  south,  and  after  .o,. 

clMds  gathered  ,   »  "g"'  back  aaain  to  south-east  in  t:. 

veering  to  e^t^orth-east^  then  b^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^ 

f^*^"T;K. !  outcrter  o£  an  inch  in  thickncB.    Towards  evenin 

'"WeaThld  one  of  the  vlrgs  that  had  been  miraged  up  the  n,d 

r,rTlt  wa^  four  hundred  yards  long,  and  eighty  yarfs  «,cl. 
before.    It  was  our  n  ^  .^^     ^^         ^^^^,^„, 

Tnd  rr.pCd  Iht^'l^rthe  p^lous  iceberg.  itB  Burfaoe  ,. 
nittpd  with  numerous  deep  dust  wells 

^' As  t^  shore  was  high  and  rooky.  --%'>^r.LonTZ^^ 
v  u  .  milfi  distant  I  went  over  towards  it  after  our  eienii 
'.''ell    ^n  th':  wS;  for  the  first  time,  I  met  with  a  structure , 
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the  eea  ice  known  m  pancake  ioe.  The  surface  of  the  ice  ihowed 
a  rounded  polygonal  itructure  lomething  like  the  tops  of  a  numlx-r 
of  large  weathered  bzwaltic  columns.  The  edges  of  tlicse  imiy- 
goni  were  slightly  raised,  but  sufficiently  rounded  off  by  thaw- 
ing or  ablation  to  afford  an  easy  surface  for  the  runners  of  our 
sledge.  Close  in  shore  the  pancake  ice  was  traversed  by  deep 
tidal  cracks. 

October  17.  Mawson,  Mackay,  and  I  landed  at  Cape  Bemacchi, 
a  little  over  a  mile  north  of  our  previous  camp.  Here  we  hoisted 
the  Union  Jack  just  before  10  a.m.  and  took  possession  of  Victoria 
lAnd  for  the  British  Empire.  Cape  Bemacchi  is  a  low  rocky 
pro.T<ontory,  the  geology  of  which  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
dominant  type  of  rock  is  a  pure  white  coarsely  crystalline  marble  ; 
this  has  been  broken  through  by  granite  rocks,  the  latter  in 
places  coniaining  small  red  garnets.  After  taking  possession  we 
resumed  out  sledging,  finding  the  surface  of  pancake  ice  very 
good. 

October  18.  We  reached  an  interesting  headland  to-day  about 
cue  and  a  quarter  miles  from  our  preceding  camp.  The  rooks 
bore  a  general  resemblance  to  those  at  Cape  Bemacchi.  Mawson 
thought  that  some  of  the  quartz  veins  traversing  this  headland 
would  prove  to  be  auriferous.  After  leaving  this  Point  the 
wind  freshened  considerably.  Wo  had  previously  hoisted  sail, 
and  the  wind  was  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  our  pulling  both 
sledges  together.  The  total  distance  travelled  was  seven  statute 
miles.  This  was  the  most  favourable  wind  we  experienced 
(luring  the  whole  of  our  journey  to  and  from  the  Magnetic  Pole. 

That  night  I  experienced  a  rather  bad  attack  of  snow  blindness 
through  neglecting  to  wear  my  snow-goggles  regularly.  Finding 
that  my  eyes  weie  no  better  next  morning,  and  my  sight  being 
tiim  I  asked  Mawson  to  take  my  place  at  the  end  of  the  long 
rope,  the  foremost  position  in  the  team.  Mawson  proved  him- 
self on  this  occasion  and  afterwards  so  remarkably  efficient  at 
I  picking  out  ihe  best  track  for  our  sledges,  and  steering  a  good 
I  course,  that  at  my  request  he  occupied  this  position  throughout 
'    the  rest  of  the  jouriey. 

The  next  two  days  were  uneventful,  except  for  the  fact  that 
we  occasionally  had  extremely  heavy  sledging  over  screw  pack- 
■  1  and  high  and  long  sastrugi. 

On  the  night  of  October  20,  we  camped  on  the  sea  ice  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore.  To  the  north-east  of  us  was 
an  outward  curve  of  the  shore-line,  shown  as  a  promontory  on 
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1  .,t      Varlv  the  next  morning  I  wttlk.U  over  I 
the  existing  ol.art.    Eariy  "^°  "«  .     ^,^^ia,„i  compos, 

the  shore  to  geclogisc,  and  '""^^"'^i^^qj^rti.    On  asco.iUii 

Sif.-:rit  -.!»-««>•»-'  rr..r,r-.u 

''";  n       „  .SL  ftShWtatuVrf  mrfxi"  toll"*-    "  ~"'"' 

Tx^Xt   and  w^dec?dod  to  thin^  the  matter  over  for  . 
X£rT  Wtrie'd  in  ihc  evening  a  long  rocky  po^ 
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Zll\2y-''''''''i .  ?  "'''  J'^"  '"'"^^  "'^»'*«'^'  "•  tho  «ay  of 

rJb  1  j'  1  "  '■  ^'"""•a '*'»'"  between  the  walls  „ftlio 
cracks  had  onl.  jecntly  been  frozen  over,  «>  that  il*  ice  was 
on  y  jU8t  thick  enough  to  bear  the  sledgen 

1-1  pursuing  our  north-westerly  course  we  were  noN  ci.«,l„.. 
a  n.ag,uhc3nt  bay  which  trended  westward,  some  five  oix 
m.  es  away  from  the  cour.e  we  were  steering.  Ou  either  »fao 
oL  an  ,7  "■"«  ""r ''«  "ngo"  -i  rocky  mountains  ,.arted  fr  m 

.teepee"  flllH*'  o*  *""''  "^""^y  ^y  ""  ''""«""''  glae.>r  w 
?t  »L       f  :  .,  "  ^^'''''n'ng  these  mountains  with  a  fiold-«la J 
In  .  "'"''r"  "'-'^  '"  ""''■•  '"^^  portions  they  were  form^  of 
gramto  and  gneiss,  producing  reddish  brown    soils      At   tl?,! 

n  f  Ln^^;■r '"'"  "'u'  '""'^°"'^'  ^'"'t'fi^i  forma  fonXwed 

fino1uSa?aLof^d'l*''\^^'"=°"  «»°'i«'"'«'  formation  sX« 
uno  nunataks  of  dark  rock  rose  from  the  south-east  side  of  «.« 
great  glacer     On  either  side  of  this  "lacier  werhighte^L^es 

I  arrived  waT"rr«.U  v  G Lnit  I^'"^«PP"^"<'  ^^ich  we  had  now 
uie  narbour.    The   rich   colouring  of  warm  sepia 
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brown  MKa  tem-cotU  in  thne  rocky  hills  wa«  quite  •  nV\<4  to 
the  eye.  Wind  ipringing  op  in  the  touth-cMt,  we  n»do  mil 
on  both  tledgee,  and  this  helped  us  •  good  deal  over  the  soft 
■now  Mid  oooosional  patches  of  aliarp-edged  brash  ice. 

Towards  evening  we  fetched  up  against  some  high  ioe-pres»uii' 
oracks  with  the  ioe  ridged  up  six  to  eight  feet  high  in  huge  tumblrl 
blocks.  We  seemed  to  have  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  these  pressure 
ridges  from  which  there  was  no  outlet.  At  last,  after  several 
capsizes  of  the  sledges  and  some  chopping  through  the  ice  ridg<'!< 
by  Maokay,  we  got  the  sledges  through,  and  camped  on  a  level 
pic^e  of  ice.  Mawson  and  I  at  this  time  were  still  wearing.; 
finnesko,  while  Maokay  had  taken  to  ski  boots. 

OcUAtr  28.  The  sledging  was  again  very  heavy  over  sticky, 
soft  LAjw  alternating  with  hard  sastrugi  and  patches  of  consoli- 
dated brash  ioe.  After  our  evening  hoosh,  Mawson  and  I  went 
over  to  the  shore,  rawer  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  in  order 
to  study  the  rocks.  These  we  found  were  composed  of  coarsu 
red  granite;  the  top  of  the  granite  was  much  smoothed  by 
glacier  ioe,  and  strewn  with  largo  erratic  blocks.  In  places  t)io 
granite  was  interseotoj  by  black  dykes  of  basic  rocks.  Ouu 
could  see  that  the  glacier  ice,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland 
from  this  rooky  shore,  had  only  recently  retreated  and  livid 
bare  the  glaciated  rocky  surface.  We  found  a  little  moss  here 
amongst  Uie  crevices  in  the  granite  ror'x. 

October  29  was  beautifully  fine,  though  (.  keen  and  fresh  wind, 
nther  unpleasantly  cold,  was  blowing  from  off  the  high  moantni:) 
plateau  to  our  west.  We  were  all  thoroughly  done  up  at  nig'nt 
after  completing  our  four  miles  of  relay  work.  That  evening 
we  discussed  the  important  question  of  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  eke  out  our  food-supplies  with  sea!  meat  so  aj  to  avoid 
putting  ourselves  on  half-rations,  and  we  all  agreed  that  tiiia 
should  be  done.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  at  the  first  con- 
venient spot  we  would  make  a  depot  of  any  articles  of  equipniont, 
geological  specimens,  &o.,  in  order  to  lighten  our  sledges,  and 
would  at  the  8aii.e  time,  if  the  spot  was  suitable,  make  sume 
experiments  with  seal  meat.  T!:e  chief  problem  in  connection 
with  the  latter  was  how  to  cook  it  without  the  aid  of  paraffin  oil, 
OS  we  could  not  afford  paraffin  for  this  purpose. 

October  30  was  full  of  interest  for  us,  as  well  as  hard  work. 
In  the  early  morning,  between  2.30  a.m.  and  6.30  a.m.,  a  mild 
blizzard  was  blowing.  We  got  under  way  a  li  Ue  later  and 
camped  at  about  10.30  a.m.  for  lunch  alongside  a  very  interesting 


"•  tried,  on  tb»(  d>v   th.  _i 

bre»  of  the  te,  by  u.ing  the  oK"?*"'  °'  "'•''««'«ning  the 
m«ea  With  the  now  one.*  Ili!  w^TtiT*."'  •  PW""-  mej 
•nd  I  .t  the  time  did^oi  J^Z^lt  ?^W'.  id..,  .„<,  M.^^ 

.now  on  the  VZ  wKtSto  "il*""''  •"*•  ""  '»'^' 
">e  runneri  o/  the  sledge.  lik"lZ  '°  2^'*«1»«"«*-    It  gripped 
our  g«»teat  effort,  to'^dt^  the  .Jed^"' ''"u°"'^  *"» '^^ 
P~».    We  were  all  thomS^i' exhale  Tf  "^  •*  "  «*"'« 
"jmped  at  the  base  of  a  3fc„T      ^  ""•'  *"'«""'8      ion  we 
Thi.  oliff  wa,  formed  of^o''^'*7.'"°'7  ."bout  180  ft.  Wgl 
•««.I».  and  enolo.u.^of  hu^^L^'^'  '^''^'""-"ou.  d^k 
After  our  evening  hoorii  we^SkTnl  '^f°^-««'y '>"»rtate. 
«nfl  itlMd  about  three-quaTte™  of  ?'  ^,  '  ^""y  i»t«'««tmg 
truly  a  most  wonderfiilti,^       ,    .  *  °^«  distant,    ft  wal 
.ly.iu«  for  the  nSneX^^T^'°?"">  .""l  '^«  •  Srf'" 
called  Depot  bland,  w«*^«».Tbro„^h'  ""t'"^  ^'^  ^t^^.^ 

th^"  w"^  "J*^**-  There  «L\?J^tUe  .  "^^  '^'^^^"^  "^  "'« 
the  .nrfaoe  being  almost  en?i,^7io™L'T  °'.'°*  "P°°  't. 
Th..  granite  wa,  full  of  dark  enolLu  ™f,  u  ?"'''™'"  8™'^'« 
^  -ik  nuoa  and  huge  crvstaJ.  ni  k  ^  '  '^«'  "X'ka,  rich  in 
-  ■'clo.u™,  that  M^Zn^^Utd^'T^^'f-  ^'  ''"  '»  the^^ 
uhioh  he  believed  to  be  moS  h  ^^  ""u".""""^  »^"c«!, 
oU    '"""  '"'"^'»'-  •      '  "'""^  ''«  'inoo  proved 

n{Xni  wll'eSly^trtVw  tn"'^^^ 

on  the  way,  but  the  sledce  uf.^'      ^  ''^  '«"  ""to  a  tide-crack 

»  »eal  about  six  hunS^^;"?  eP.\°^«' «fely.    Mackay  lh?S 

f^^P  near  the  i«land?^d  jusUht  *"'  ''°°'  ''"'  "'*«  »'  our  new 
M  bobbed  up  in  the  tide-'C^^kir^, """'^f  ,«-t  another  «e.. 
»nd  Mawson  at  onoe  st»rtij  «  ■  .  "*  ""^  °'d  =amp.  Af  ckav 
»^al  had  been  sighM'''i'^  "Ij"  "f  direction  where  the  fe 
condition,  and  theyliled  if  hJt^  to  be  ,  buU  seal  in  ver^  .^ 
«-«e.  Meanwhii;,  ll'i^J^°f^"8  "  on  the  head  Ztl^, 
""t  to  then,.    Retu;ninrtnhe  site  „f     *  "*^«"  »"''  '""^  " 
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now  frozen  condition.  Bte»k  and  liver,  and  returned  to  eamp  fo> 

lunch.  KiiiM»r  and  seal  meal  on  to  th( 

rtartTho  fire     We  n-t  blubber  on  our  iron  shovel  warmedth 
start  tne  nre.     »v<=  ,     primus  lamp  so  as  t 

our  Wtchen  on  the  island  simultaneously  7*^  our  tent   a 
rn  tolon^irseUing  tL  tent     VVhile  Majveon  m  i^an 

XVo"pe  Ste^l^ng  ttl\..g:tiSlay  in  our  travelling 


:1 


one  hundred  statute  miJea      ln,T  .^^'  *  "^'stance  of  about 

pledging  journey.     But  hi  exi^      ";  ''"*'*««  ^O'  our  preBent 
was  however,  evolved.  ^  the  r^u,.  ff  ^*f^''«^«  cookinSve 

ho^r  il  ^^  °''  "'"'J^red  down     S  ^  .      *'^''  ''""^'J  <""  of 
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fiercely,  so  that  it  became  necessary  occasionally  to  damp  them 
down  with  chips  of  fresh  blubber.  We  tned  the  expenment  of 
usL  lumps  of  salt  as  wicks,  and  found  this  fairly  successful, 
but  we  decided  to  rely  for  wicks  chiefly  on  our  empty  food-bags 
and  thought  possibly  that  if  these  ran  out  we  m.ght  have  recou  se 
to  moss.     But  the  empty  food-bags  supplied  sufficient  wick  for 

""rhat  day,  by  means  of  galvanised  iron  wires,  we  slung  the 
inner  pot  &om  our  aluminium  cooker  over  the  lighted  wicks  o 
our  blSbber  cooker,  thawed  down  snow  in  it  added  chips  of  sea 
meat  and  made  a  delicious  boniUon.  Th»  had  a  nch  red  cdou 
and  seemed  very  nutritious,  but  to  me  was  indigestible.  Whik 
Cwson  was  still  engaged  on  further  coofang  «'^Pe"°'«»^ 
Zikay  and  I  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  sel^te^ 
rspot  for  a  cairn  to  mark  our  depot,  and  Mackay  oommencec 
building  the  cairn.    Meanwhile,  I  returned  to  camp. 

It  h^,  of  course,  become  clear  to  us,  m  view  of  our  expenenc< 

of  the  alUly  cracking  sea  ice  near  Granite  Harbour  as  well  a: 

in  view  of  oir  comparatively  slow  progress  by  relay,  that  o ; 

retreat  back  to  camp  from  the  direction  of  the  Magnetic  Pc 

would  in  rifprobabiliiy  be  entirely  cut  off  through  the  break:,, 

m  of  the  sea  ice.    Under  these  circumstances  we  determined  t( 

take  the  risk  of  the  Nimrod  arriving  safely  on  her  return  voyag. 

at  Cape  Royds,  where  she  would  receive  the  •■"tructioi^  tj 

search  for  ui  along  the  western  coast,  and  also  the  r^k  of  he 

not  being  able  to  find  our  depot  and  ourselves.    We  knew   ha 

there  was  a  certain  amount  of  danger  m  adopting  this  cour». 

but  we  felt  that  we  had  got  on  so  far  with  the  work  entrusted  t 

us  by  our  Commander  that  we  could  not  honourably  now  tun 

back     Under  these  circumstances  we  each  wrote  fareweU  letter 

to  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest,  and  the  Wl<"^°g  ^""j;';^ 

November  2.  we  were  up  at  4.30  am.    After  P"";"g  *"  ^he  letu 

into  one  of  our  empty  dried-milk  tins   and  fitt.ngon  the  . 

tidht  lid,  I  walked  with  it  to  the  island  and  climbed  up  to  tli 

cairn.    Here,  after  carefully  depoting  several  bags  of  geo  op.c 

pec"mens  at'the  ba*e  of  the  flagstaff,  I  lashed  the  l'ttl«  Post  -« 

by  means  of  cord  and  copper-wire  securely  to  the  fi»gstai!  J^^ 

then  carried  some  large  slabs  »*  exfoliated  gramt«  to  the  ..rr 

and  built  them  up  on  the  leeward  side  of  it  in  order  to  strength 

rt  against  the  southerly  blizzards.    A  keen  wind  was  blo«mj 

„  was  usual  in  the  early  morning,  off  the  high  plateau,  and  one 

bUds  got  frequently  frost-bitten  in  the  work  of  secunng  Ui 
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'  cliff  two  huna«,t?igh     "  ^"^  "*  "^^  "^-^^  «nd  o^  •  sheer 

the  snow  surface  and  makiSrtr^m,.    "  '  ^'"  """^  *'"'«''ng 
«  as  so  pai,,f„iiy  slow  thTVaZfaTV^''^^-    O""-  P^OK'^s^ 
'loing  two  miles,  to  camp  hive  our  h'  ^       '^      «'^''*  ^^''''^ 
S.X  hours,  having  meanwhile  JLTe^'irt,  Tk  ''I""  *"">  ■"  '°' 
cxp,rafon  of  that  time  we  intendedTo  l^f     f^'  '"""P"    ^t  the 
breaWast,  and  start  sledVina  ^t,,  *  ^  ]  °'"  °^  °"'"  ^'^^Ping-bae 
by  adopting  nocturnal  ites  ^f  trLdhn?"*'     "^'^^  '^^ 
sticky  icc-surface  which  by  davtimlf    ^'  T  """^^  '"""d  the 
to  our  progress.     We  carried  out  tM.       ™^  '""^  *"  "^^'o 
o    November  2,  and  the  mornfnt  17v  ^™T^  °°  *'•«  «^«'^ 
the  experiment  fairly  succSiL^''^r''!'  ^-     ^«  ^°^ 
hours  afterwards  the  temD?«f.  ~  midnight  and  for  a  few 

keep  the  surface  of  the^'sX tnThe'sIT'  "P"'^"*'^  '""^  " 
^^On  November  3  and  4  the  wTatt  ^ a;ern?w':'^„:S:^^, 

<n  ^^^gitrpatki^^enr  T  "^^^'''^  "^  -'^ 
Harbour.    Magnifi^nt  ra^;sTf'?u*^."^^"°^h  of  Granite 

from  snow  and  ice,  stretched  far  to  t^«n^i,"*'  ^'fP  '""P^*  ^'^e 
of  us,  and  finished  away  inland  toww  "°^'l  ""d  ^"  to  the  south 
''"t  valL-ys,  in  a  vast^upland  snol'^fJ''"^«'^l°f '""g^ 
"-ere  exposed  to  view  in  f h«  f         Plateau.    The  rocks  which 
mostly  5  warm  sir  bro^/°r  ^""^  °^  '^«««  "'"ges  w^ 
dently  built  up  of  no^„7a«:n  o7th  °'*"  ''"'•  ""^  '^««'  "^^ 
fe^mtes  which  we  had  preZlsl      ih''''?u"'"'^  ""-^  ™d 
ocks  came  a  belt  of  greenish  Lv"v/''°^«  ^^"^^  crystalline 
0  some  stratified  formatio^  »^^/     u.^PP^'^'^^y  belonging 
foot  in  thickness;  thertter\«lP°^"'''y  ^^^  '"'"dredf  of 
seemed  to  be  either  a  b«  0  pSLuT"*  '"'\*  ^^'^  '°<=k  that 
d-rection  of  the  glacier  Ss  the  if?  °'  '  ''"S"  «^'-    1°  the 
*  ^*^.t  ""mber  of  conical  hifilV'^^'rr  ""^  ''''"^*"  "P  «to 
fl'OMing  evidence  of  inteZ  ^I  Jf.?     .?''"P^  """^ ''c'ghts,  all 
If  were  here  separated Tom^'tf'      """i""  «»  the  past.    The 
,Ht  «f  piedmont  ^glader    ce^  Thi«''?'"^'r  ^^  »  continuous  . 
'^inedthoseaiceinastLsTooe  „?,      *,^™'"''**<'  '^''^^e  it 
^"y  much  crevassed.    Mawson\f         ''''^'  ""'' '"  P'^ces  was 
contmued  taking  the  angled  of  r..  fh""'  "°°"  '"^'  *<"  '""ch, 
^"  tlieodolite.  ^^  °*  *''  *ese  ranges  and  valleys  with 
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The  temperature  vaa  now  rising,  being  m  high  aa  22°  Fahr.  at 
noon  on  November  6.    We  had  a  very  heavy  sledging  surface 
tliat  day,  there  being  much  consolidated  brash  ice,  sastnigi. 
pie-crust  snow,  and  numerous  cracks  in  the  sea  loe.    As  an  offset 
to  these  troubles  we  had  that  night,  for  the  first  time,  the  use 
of  our  new  frying-pan,  constructed  bj  Mawb.  n  out  of  one  of  our 
empty  paraffin  tins.    This  tin  had  been  out  in  half  down  the 
middle  parallel  to  its  broad  surfaces,  and  loops  of  iron  wire 
being  added,  it  was  possible  to  suspend  it  inside  the  empty 
biscuit  tin  above  the  wicks  of  our  blubber  lamp.    We  found 
that  in  this  frying-pan  we  could  rapidly  render  down  the  s^ 
blubber  into  oil,  and  as  soon  as  the  oil  boiled  we  dropped  into 
the  pan  small  slices  of  seal  liver  or  seal  meat.    The  liver  tooK 
about  ten  minutes  to  cbok  in  the  boiling  oil,  the  seal  meat  about 
twenty  minutes.    These  facts  were  ascertained  by  the  empincal 
method.    Mawson  discovered  by  the  same  method  that  the 
nicely  browned  and  crisp  residue  from  the  seal  blubber,  after 
the  oil  in  it  had  become  rendered  down,  was  good  eating,  and  had 
a  fine  nutty  flavour.    We  also  found,  as  the  result  of  later 
experiments,  that  dropping  a  little  seal's  blood  into  the  boiling 
oil  produced  eventually  a  gravy  of  very  fine  flavour.    U  the 
seal's  blood  was  poured  in  rapidly  into  the  boiling  oil,  it  made  a 
kind  of  gravy  pancake,  which  we  also  considered  very  good  as  a 

V  fLf*lfi1f V 

We  liad  a  magnificent  view  this  day  of  fresh  ranges  of  moun- 
rains  to  the  north  of  Derot  Island.  At  the  foot  of  these  vras  an 
extensive  terrace  of  glacier  ice,  a  curious  type  of  piedmont 
elacier.  Its  surface  was  strongly  convex  near  where  it  termi- 
nated seawards  in  a  steep  slope  or  low  cliff.  In  places  this  ice 
was  heavily  crevassed.  At  a  distance  of  several  miles  inland, 
it  reached  the  spurs  of  an  immense  coastal  range,  while  in  tht 
wide  gaps  in  this  range  the  ice  trended  inland  as  far  as  the  ey( 
could  see  until  it  blended  in  the  far  distance  with  the  skylim 
high  up  on  the  great  inland  plateau. 

A  little  before  9  p.m.  on  November  6  we  left  our  s)  .ping-hag 
and  found  snow  falling,  with  a  fresh  and  chilly  breeze  from  thi 
Bouth  The  blubber  lamp,  which  we  had  lighted  before  wc  liac 
turned  in,  had  got  blown  out.  We  built  a  chubby  house  for  i 
of  snow  blocks  to  ke..p  off  the  wind,  and  relighted  it,  and  tliei 
turned  into  the  sleeping-bag  again  while  we  waited  for  the  Bim 
and  chips  of  seal  meat  in  our  cooking-pot  to  become  convertei 
into  a  hot  bouillon ;  the  latter  was  ready  after  an  interval  o 
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f  J^!n7"  "?'  ™''"'^  *°  °"«  plasmon  biscuit  each  for  bre«t 
these  p  asmon  biscuits  wem     w<.  k      '^**"*™  ""'^  ^ly  mce 

clotl,  \rlr  '«sult  tliat  occasional  crumbs  fell  on  the  floor- 
rlnnikin  ^f  hl^r*  ^'l''  """^  ''^''^  »>'«  •^'^'="it  over  his  own 
that  fh!  *"  '"*°  *''^  pannikin.  Then,  in  order  to  makel- 
t  about"rtran  Tl  '™^'"^"*^  '""'^""8  *°  ""e  ltd  w" 
chip,  L  well  L  the tL>?'  '^°f^-  ^«  *»PP«J  tl'O  broken 

-a,  aua  then  only,  was  ,t  safe  to  devour  the  precious  morsd 


1 
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Mackay,  who  adopted  this  practice  in  common  with  the  reat  ol 
us,  said  it  reminded  him  of  the  old  days  when  the  sailors  tapped 
each  piece  of  broken  biscuit  before  eating  it  in  order  to  shake 
out  the  weevils. 

Mawson  and  I  now  wore  our  ski  boots  instead  of  nnnesko,  tht 
weather  being  warmer,  and  the  ski  boot  giving  one  a  better  grif 
on  the  snow  surface  of  the  sea  ice.  The  rough  leather  took  tht 
skin  off  my  right  heel,  but  JIaokay  fix'id  it  up  later  in  the  evening 
that  is,  my  heel,  with  some  "  Newskin." 

We  sledged  on  uneventfully  for  the  remainder  of  November  6 
and  during  the  7th,  and  on  November  8  it  came  on  to  blow  agaii 
with  fresh-falling  snow.  The  blizzard  was  still  blowing  whei 
the  time  came  for  us  to  pitch  our  tent.  We  had  a  severe  struggV 
to  get  the  tent  up  in  the  high  wind  and  thick  falling  snow.  A 
last  the  work  was  accomplished,  and  we  were  all  able  to  tun 
into  our  sleeping-bag,  pretty  tired,  at  about  12.30  P.M. 

The  weather  was  still  bad  the  following  day,  November  i 
After  breakfast  off  sial'a  liver,  and  digging  out  the  sledges  froi 
the  snow-drift,  we  sterted  'u  the  blizzard,  the  snow  still  fallinj 
After  a  little  while  we  made  Siiil  on  both  sledges.  The  light  wa 
very  bad  on  account  of  the  thick  falling  snow,  and  we  wer 
constantly  falling  up  to  our  knees  in  the  cracks  in  the  sea  ic( 
It  seemed  miraculous  that  in  spite  of  these  very  numerou 
accidents  we  never  sprained  an  ankle. 

That  day  we  saw  a  snow  petrel,  and  three  skua  gulls  visite 
our  camp.  At  last  the  snow  stopped  falling  and  the  wind  fe 
light,  and  we  were  much  cheered  by  a  fine,  though  distant,  vie' 
of  the  Nordenskjold  Ice  Barrier  to  the  north  of  us.  We  wer 
all  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  a  surface  fi 
sledging  we  should  meet  with  on  this  great  glacier.  Accordin 
to  the  Admiralty  chart,  prepared  from  observations  by  tl: 
Diicovery  expedition,  this  glacier  was  between  twenty-four  an 
thirty  miles  wide,  and  projected  over  twenty  miles  from  tl: 
rocky  shore  into  tue  sea.  We  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  I 
cross  it  without  following  a  circuitous  route  along  its  seawai 
margins. 

We  started  off  on  November  10,  amongst  very  heavy  sastru] 
and  ridges  of  broken  pack-ice.  Cracks  in  the  sea  ice  »ei 
extremely  numerous.  The  temperature  was  up  to  plus  3°  Fah 
at  8  A.M.  That  day  when  we  pitched  camp  we  were  within  ha 
a  mile  of  the  southern  edge  of  the  Nordenskjold  Ice  Barrier. 
The  following  day,  November  11,  as  Mawson  wished  to  gi 
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containing  iroa  several  twidr^  v^i  *  ""^°7'^  everything 
leaving  Maws.m  alone  inside  if  ;„  ^^'^  "™y  ^"^  the  tent. 
We  fond  that  theZoZh  m  ?  """^"^  "''"^  '''«  d-P  circle 
Ice  Barrier  «.a«  a  rCatively  ^L^  "::;°  "?«  «n.kjoId 
formed  chiefly  of  hard  snow  JL^^^    ?  '     "^  surface  was 

thawing  and'^e.freezi'partiy  hlouy^"'  ^f^^  ''»™"«h 
windward  surface  by  plrtiolea  of  fr^K*  the  poluhing  of  this 
the  blizzard,.  The  surfael  «.fL!f^  T"  •*''^«°  "'^er  it  by 
one  hundred  feet  abovfthe  Wd  of  tS'^""" ^  *°  "  ''"'«  °-«' 
"ide  undulating  plain  wWoh  stLii  ^  ""'•  I«^^8  '°to  a 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  ^'^^tched  away  to  the  north  a. 

deX'^-irB^e^r  s  t:rM"r  *'•-''  ^'^^  ^o- 

would  probably  afford  ratuch^™!™"'  for  sled -ng,  and 
sea  ice  over  which  we  had  p^viouTlv  1^'^  ''"^''  »'>*"  "^e 
"■formed  us,  as  the  result  of  CoWr  ^  f^°  ^^-  Dawson 
that  the  Magnetic  Pole  wf  toh^?  k  °°?  7"''  *^«  ^ip  circle, 
inland  than  the  theoreUcTnS^n  r^'^*"'~"'/°'*y  miles  furthe; 

otl.er  set,  cross  nTn^^iJ^^f^.^'^^g  ^^therly  blizzards'^  tj 

«o.tand  formed  byZ  cold  ,^«^ J^j'^J  '=°'^"g  from  the 

,    I^ntcau  at  night  on  to  tie  sei  ^^  ""'"'"8  "^  "»»  high 

J  '-'S:n'^X'S"^f  "^'°*!!f'^'«'7ofMawson's 
i  sight  simultaneously  Cint  fA  **"  f^t  '"  *^«  "noting  to 
«ell  as  Mount  Sr  We  ^'tl  t"^  ^"'^'  Melbourne!  a^ 
bright  and  clear  day  on  It  J'"  .'"'^"■'a.te  in  having  a  very 
"btruned  by  mL™^  ^t.  *,^T°"'  *"**  ^^^  round  of  anali 
satisfactory^  '"^  "''^  ^^  theodolite  were  in  every  lay 

Ti.e  rm;:;i^„  rthmfm°or ""'  ^r  ^'"''^■"''^  I-  «--• 

:i'  Falir.     Ma,vson    h^  ^nr"^^8"  *'"'"'  ^  a.m..  was  minus 
^-^-  consisting  of^frum^'^^t  ^aHStalS^: 
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,l««utifUBUi»luiiyd^w^t^»8«         ^^  one  thousand  yards 
plateau.    Wh«n  wej«d  d«dg^  for  ^^^  ^^^  „f  ^i 

MawBon  suddenly  e*"""~  ."V;^  Jifl  only  about  six  hundred 
^ier  where  it  terminated  in  a  white  ol.fl^°n'y^^^^       ^.^^^  ^^^ 

yard,  ahead.  We  .^'^'«t,«MSya^  I  reconnoitred  ahead 
Lme  more  theodoUto  »"«!"  ^^  '^e  returned  to  the  .ledge 
but  could  find  no  way  down  the  o'^^  j  ^,,  once  more 
and  aU  puUed  on  for  another  g-^*?!  °\„»  ,„d  I  found  .omc 
,e  recoiSioitred.  »"tf,L*i:^  .now  S  were  just  practicable 
Bteep  .lope,  formed  by  tofted  """^  ^e  chose  what 

for  a  light  .ledge  lowered  by  an  "iJP^^^P?^  ^^e  alpine  rope 
^med  to  be  tiie  be.*  of  Aese  •  M»cl»y  ^^  ^^e  slops 

around  hi.  body.  «*  V'^^^i^i^gCnTo  the  rope  meanwhile. 
cautiou.ly,  Mawson  'J'l.  ^.^"^  ^„g  good  foothold,  and  he 
The  snow  "l^P?  P^::? '"'J^thout  hTviig  needed  any  .upport 
wa.  soon  at  the  ''°t*°^„?^,*™^\";^^to  the  top  of  the  slope, 
from  the  alpine  rope.  He  "'«■?  ~™fP~  w™,.  We  made  fast 
'^  we  all  set  to  work  "f^^^^^J^^S Wing  it  lightly 
one  of  the  sledges  to  the  flpme  rope,  ana  «  ^^^ 

towered  it  Uttle  ^y  li"l«  ^'Xct^  or'thealpine  rope  above 
sledge  while  the  "t^^  *7° '^^f  ^  ^e  bottom  would  unload 
The  man  who  went  with  the  jl<f  g«^  ^j^^  gjope,  the  other 

on  the  sea  ice  below.  ♦  u»^„-,  oot  across  the  NordenskjoW 

We  were  all  much  elated  at  havi^  ^ot  wr^s^  ^^ ;, 

Ice  Barrier  so  easily  and  '"^^"^'gy^^a^lI^Th^  bringing  bad 
securing  a  seal:  ^""^y '^^^jf 'ue  quaatity  of  seal  blo(X^ 
Smthtia^^S^oS  ^IdrSedV  manufacture  a  blac, 

ff.r^rhrrr42Hl«rt.^^^^^ 

photot  aph  showing  the  cliff  fo"""8  J"*  ^„„t  forf 

of  thl  ftt^'^re'TanTitJa^ou^I  think,  that  tl 
'^;"r3^f  tSr^:9old^UeB^^^^^^^  ^, 

The  »un  was  so  warm  this  day  that  i  ww        i- 
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taming  in  to  the  sleeping  bag  .,  take  off  my  .ki  boota  and  jocki 
and  g>ve  my  feet  a  .now  bath,  which  wa«  very  refreshing. 

The  foUowing  day,  November  14.  we  wen  naturally  a.aioiu. 
to  be  Bure  of  our  exact  poaition  on  the  chart,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  ice  barrier  wme  eighteen 
mile,  quicker  than  the  chart  led  u.  to  anticipate.  tL^Zn 
accordingly  worked  up  hii  meridian  altitude,  a.id  I  plotted  out 

F^h?"^"  I^t'^T*  *'!.  '"^  '""""^  reepectively.  for  Mount 
Erebus.  Mount  Lu.ter.  and  Mount  Melbourne.  Aa  the  result  of 
the  application  of  our  ca'culations  to  the  chart  it  became  evident 
^iTn  So!?..'"'"^'^  ""T^  ""^  Nordenskjold  Ice  Barrier  of 
«a»  termed  Charcot  Be/.  This  was  good  news  and  cheered  u« 
up  very  much,  as  it  meant  thai  we  were  nearly  twenty  mile, 
further  north  than  we  previously  thought  we  were,  lie  day 
^la^.hl'"  ^  1"^'  "*'*  «■*'«  «"rf»<'«  of  the  sea  ice  was  covered  with 
,»tohe.  of  soft  snow  with  nearly  bare  ice  between,  and  the 
lodging  was  not  quite  as  heavy  as  usual.  In  the  ev;ning  two 
skua  giUb  went  for  our  seal  meat  during  the  interval  that  we 
^H.  retmmng  for  the  second  dedge  after  pulling  on  the  fi^t 

We  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  rooky  ooast-line,  which  i. 
here  most  impressive.  The  sea  ice  stretched  away  to  the  west 
of  us  for  several  miles  up  to  a  low  cliff  and  slope  of  piedmont 
gUoier  ice.  with  occasional  black  masses  of  rock^owing  at  its 
edge.  Several  miles  further  inland  the  piedmont  glader  i^ 
erminated  abruptly  against  a  magnificent  range  of  mountains 

gaps  between  tms  coast  range  were  vast  glaciers  fairly  heavily 
tTthTs^'  '^*"*°^^  •'y  **^f  *1°P~  from  «  inland  pkteau 

th^h"*"  '*'"  1?i^  "^  *'*''e'""8  by  night  and  sleeping  during 
the  afternoon.    When  we  arose  from  our  sleeping-bags  at  8  p.m^ 

V^l"'tt°^-^T"'^'  *"•  *''««'  *"  •  beTutifSly  perfect 
tWk\^'V.!:i*^'  *^y  '•  *^«  '^'*»  "'  cimis-stratus  com^sing 
lonvp    •       *   '"^.*'°°*  south-south-west  to  north-nortreast. 
FWv^r^.    7r^  ^^^  ?°""°°  '"  «*"'»  of  ""^o  directions 
Koss  Sea   and  formed  dense  cumulus  clouds.    This,  of  course 
w  ^  a  ccrtam  indication  to  us  that  open  water  was  not  far  distant 

I  sZ^T^fr^  "S''."  "^  H'*  °*''*'='*y  "^  "^"^"g  e^«0'  possible 
'peed  If  we  hoped  to  reach  our  projected  point  of  departure  on 
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the  ooMt  for  the  Magnetio  Pole  l  efora  the  na  ice  entirely  bn 
up. 

The  toUowing  day,  November  17,  after  a  very  heavy  iledg 
over  looie  powdery  mow  liz  inches  deep,  we  reached  a  I 
glacier  and  ice  cliff.  We  were  able  to  get  some  really  fresh  sn 
from  this  barrier  or  glacier,  the  cliffs  of  which  wi  re  from  thi 
to  forty  feet  high.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  get  fnsli  water 
last,  as  since  we  had  left  the  Nordenskjold  Ice  Barrier  the  o 
snow  available  for  cooking  purposes  had  been  brackinh. 

Novemlior  18  was  bright  and  sunny,  but  the  sledging  i 
terribly  heavy.  The  sun  had  thawed  the  surface  of  the  s<t1 
•now  and  our  sledge  runners  had  become  saturated  with  i 
water.  We  were  so  wearied  with  the  great  effort  necensary 
keep  the  sledges  moving  that  at  the  end  of  each  halt  we  fell  soi 
asleep  for  five  miautcs  or  so  at  a  time  acrun-  the  sledges, 
such  occasions  one  of  the  party  would  wake  t.he  others  up,  i 
we  would  continue  our  journey.  We  were  even  more  utt< 
exhausted  than  usual  at  the  end  of  this  day. 

By  this  time,  however,  we  were  in  sight  of  a  rocky  headli 
which  we  took  to  be  Cape  Irizar,  and  we  knew  that  this  ci 
was  not  very  far  to  the  south  of  the  D'-ygalski  Glacier.  Indf 
already  a  long  line  was  showing  on  >,..e  horizon  which  could 
no  other  than  the  eastward  extension  of  this  famous  and,  a 
.iterwarda  proved,  formidable  gl£.oier. 

November  19.  We  had  another  heavy  day's  sledging,  an 
deep  in  tlie  soft  snow.  We  only  did  two  miles  of  relay  wi 
this  day,  and  yet  were  quite  exhausted  at  the  end  of  it. 

Novemhtr  20.  Being  short  of  meat,  we  killed  a  seal  calf  i 
cow,  and  so  replenished  our  larder.  At  the  end  of  the  dn 
sledging  I  walked  over  about  two  miles  to  a  cliff  face,  about 
miles  south  of  Cape  Irizar.  The  rocks  all  along  this  part  of  i 
shore  were  formed  of  coarse  gneissic  granite,  of  which  I  was  a 
to  collect  some  specimens.  The  cliS  was  about  one  huiuli 
feet  high  where  it  was  formed  of  the  gneiss,  and  above  this  i< 
a  capping  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness  of  hiav 
crevassed  blue  glacier  ice.  There  were  here  wide  tide-crw 
between  the  sea  ice  and  the  foot  of  the  sea  cliff.  These  were 
wide  that  it  was  difficult  to  cross  them, 

November  21.  The  sledging  was  painfully  heavy  over  tlia«i 
saline  snow  surface  and  Eticky  sea  ice.  We  were  only  able 
do  two  and  two-third  miles. 

^\ovember  22.    Oa  rouading  the  point  of  the  low  ice  hiffi 


H-emng,  ftfter  our  tent  had  been  nutT.„      5  *•>«  pUte.u.     Tl„t 
d»y.  meal.  I  „alked  over  a  mflMo    r    1''  '"  ''Sf^  ^""''cd  the 
rock  wa.  .till  gneiMio  granite^  on.      '    kT".  ^'"'  Prevailing 
gr»mte     A  little  brighfg^„  Zu  ,  .;    "*'"''  ^""'  "'  "P'-tio 
of  wnd  and  gravel,  .,./r"omeo,hf'?8  °"  ""^  P'^-^ho. 
n;e  top  of  the  cliff  wa.  capZ^  bv  b  „!  '•       '    "  ""  «™"''«- 
help  of  steps  cut  by  n,y  ice-axTl  rTi,n^!i^  *"'"  "*•     ^'th  the 
m  order  to  try  and  get  some  fresh  ™^'*  '°T  ''''"»'•<"'  "P  thi^ 
rfose  to  the  top  of  the  bIoiTi  acddentlX"""'""!  ^'"^'^^  b"* 
most  unwillingly  some  dis  ance  down  h  l'     i''^"'  »"•*  «""»''''» 
myself  b,  mean,  of  the  chTse?  edTof  ?'"  ^  ""  •*"«  *°  "heck 
jcre  somewhat  cut  and  bn^ised^M'"  '"''^'^-    ^y  h»nds 
done.  °™'»««.  bu    otherwise  no  damage  wa. 

from  the  .vest-soutl^*:::*  H^'^':^'!??  "T"*  °«  "'»  "'»tea« 
Jleep,  and  although  the  snow l.C    *«  ^.l"'""  '""»  »<">*  of 

or  some  little  time  we  s?m  ?ound  Th.  "u'  '.'"'"  '*  ""^  been 
fotipcmg.  A  three-man  .leenin  "k  *•"*  T°*  "'  "'e^K-ng  very 
'".more  or  less  tightngaS'"^^^*^'  'be,*  you  arf  l/,Z 

'HmoneanotherandeacCj,  "J"**!"/  "*"'«'  •"  '"ore  and 
"o'amst  than  shinning  i,  !!t"'7''!"8*bat  he  is  more  shinn^ 
rued  the  day  that  we  chose  thrf^"'^"  '"  ™»'  «»" :  «nd  ^ 
">e  one-man  bags.        '""■'''  *''•'  »'"^«-"<"'  bag  i„  preference  to 

'bat"hrro'^';aS'  wlTltad'"'  ^^  "''^  ^  '-■""«  back 

S^^n.te  ,„d  ^„,,^  ^^  no  part  of  the1,aTn  '"';t "'''  "P^^^ens  of 

W  e  had  some  good  .ledging  here  ol         "^  ^"'  »  "»*"  '«'«''d- 

fram  snow  and  travelled   f«tn^,'  Pancake  ice  nearly  frc« 

omr'^r^«'«'-'«  Wowus     rsa'lr"  '""^  'b« 
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northerly  ooune  on  the  morrow.  To  the  north-went  ol  a*  w 
Ueikie  Inlet,  u\A  beyond  that  itretohing  m  far  an  tUo  eye  cnu 
follow  wai  the  great  Drygaliiki  Olaoier.  Dcyond  the  UryghU 
Glacier  wets  a  lerie*  of  rocky  hills.  One  of  thcie  was  identiti 
aa  probably  being  Mount  Noumaycr.  Several  mountaina  oou 
be  seen  further  to  the  north  of  this,  but  the  far  distance  w 
obscured  from  view  by  oloud  and  mist  so  that  we  were  unal 
to  make  out  the  outline  of  Mount  Nansen.  It  was  evident  th 
the  Drygalski  Glacier  was  bounded  landwards  on  the  n  rth  b; 
steep  olitl  of  dark,  high'  jointed  rock,  and  wo  were  not  a  liti 
concerned  to  observe  t  our  Seld-Rlasscs  that  the  surface 
the  Drygalski  Glacier  waa  wholly  difleretit  to  that  of  the  Ki 
denskjold  Ice  Barrier.  It  was  clear  that  tlic  surface  of  t 
Drygalski  Glacier  was  formed  of  jagged  surfaces  ot  ico  ve 
heavily  crevossed,  and  projecting  in  the  form  of  immense  sern 
separated  from  one  another  by  deep  undulations  or  chaiim 
but  we  oould  see  that,  at  the  extreme  eastern  extension,  sm 
thirty  miles  from  where  we  were  standing,  the  surface  appe.'vr 
fairly  smooth.  It  was  obvious  from  what  wo  bad  seen  looki 
out  to  sea  to  the  east  of  our  camp  that  there  were  large  boji 
of  open  water  trending  shon-wards  in  the  form  of  long  laiic^ 
no  great  distance.  The  lanea  of  water  were  only  partly  froz 
over,  and  some  ol  these  wcrr  interposed  between  us  and  t 
Drygalski  Glacier.  Clearly  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  if  ' 
were  to  reach  the  glacier  before  the  sea  ico  broke  up.  A  sinf 
itrong  blizzard  would  now  have  converted  the  whole  of  the  s 
ioe  between  us  ai.d  the  glacier  into  a  mass  of  drifting  pack. 

The  following  day,  November  27,  we  (decided  to  run  our  sledg 
to  the  east  of  tho  large  berg  which  we  had  observed  v  i  the  pt 
vious  day,  and  this  course  apparently  would  enable  us  to  avu 
a  wide  and  ugly  looking  tide-crack  extending  northwards  fro 
the  rocky  point  at  our  previous  camp.  The  temperature  n 
now  as  higu  as  from  plus  26*  to  plus  28*  Fahr.  at  raid-day,  co 
sequently  the  saline  snow  and  ice  were  all  day  moro  or  less  sticl 
and  slushy.     We  camped  near  the  large  berg. 

Ou  the  morning  of  November  28  we  packed  up  and  statu 
our  sledges,  and  pulbd  them  over  a  treacherous  slushy  tid 
crack,  and  then  headed  them  round  an  open  lead  of  water 
the  sea  ioe.  At  3  a.m.  we  had  lunch  near  the  east  end  of  tl 
big  berg.  Near  here  Mackay  and  Mowson  succeeded  in  catchii 
and  killing  on  Emperor  penguin,  and  took  the  breast  and  live 
This  bird  was  caught  close  to  a  lane  of  open  water  in  the  w»  ie 
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north  «r«  oompK-My  bffi     E  '^?,?«,^  °"' P'"'?''« '"rth.r 
where  the  ic«  might  Ju,tT»;  ofr  .?^    '^  "^f- '"""''  »  P'*"" 
thi.  .pot  by  Lying  dotn  onit  .Uhl    1    *•*;    ^^^  "«">8<l'oned 
.now.  .nd  when^ho  «uJlw.t  w«  „**^  ^.'?''*^°''"^ 
Mackay  breaking  iUroJ^CLTj°'"F^^^-'"'*  *'">o''* 

of  I .«!  to..«h"."„'„r  w:"a5t"dCr  r,"^  "'«■'  «•'"■«< 

numu,r  of  M.cbo.  which  wo™  n^ariy  Kt  ^^TV'  '  «"»' 
Th«  work  proved  eitromely  faWg;^]'/  tL  .*  ?  '!■""'  """""'• 
five  to  .ix  feet  in  heigHt.  A. "e^Z u.  •?"  'T""*'  ""o  from 
of  our  day's  .lodging  „e  heaVd  Tu^T  "l'"«.  '''""*'"  »»  'he  end 
to  be  due  to  thf  o*penir  ,f  a  ne»  ''"u'  •"'"'"'  "">  -^n-dewd 
thought  it  wa,  poS  that  thi!,,  '^''  '"  "">  '*•  '"•'•  «'• 
movement  of  tl.eg.^taotivtntll,?^^,'''^  ''•'"'^'>  by  ,ome 
four  mile,  ahead        .  to  th^nortf       °""""'  """  ""'^"bout 

of  th:'28th:'and  .<  S£K" *^!f ' ?«•  -  «'«  -ning 
over  which  we  were  ^^ng  tftfJ^Ji?'*''*-  .^'"'  *'=-">rf'^e 
^sembli.  ,  rippling  .taiSgii  e.  o^ChM^T'?"  ?PP''''"^-<=« 
marble.  Thi.  opacity  apiLredtnh«!ir.  "''^  '"'  '*■"'»«»  '"o 
partly  thawed  .now  Tbte  Zf^  t  !  **"  •"'^'"='' «""""«l  of 
"  we  pa.«od  over  it  w  thV„oi.e  nrth.t^'/''"*!^ 
It  «»«  evidently  i„  ,  state  oTten^n.^- "''"P '^'"S  "'"''""i 
oH  which  attained  ite  maxir^nr  '  •*'"«  "ontn^ted  by  the 
altlioughoJoourBewehadrrT        'T  '^*«'  mUnight,  for 

I'at  thore  was  an  ai,precilhT«^^       "''*"' '""""J"  ^idniglit 
Ixtween  midnight  anrtheaftcrnoor""  '"  ""^  '^•"Peratlo 

."-^rre^TX^t1>''^,it°'  "'^^ll^  •"■'  "  '^  oo..e- 
»l'out  anything  but  ^real  f^""^??'"""'  '«''"«  ""ab.'o  to  talk 

-"1  fruits.     VVhenever  we  h^'t;^  ;:?Vi^  "'  "»"°"''  ■""''' 
ri'Muss  nothing  but  the  diff«r»t^^f^  u      '  '^°^  "^^  «■«  coul.l 
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became  more  and  more  undulatory,  rising  against  us  in  grc 

waves  like  waves  ol  the  sea.    Evidently  these  waves  were  di 

to  ttie  forward  movement,  and  consequent  pressure  o!  the  Dr 

galski  Glacier.    We  had  a  fine  view  from  the  top  of  one  of  the 

ridges  over  the  surface  of  the  Drygalski  Glacier,  to  the  edge 

the  inland  plateau.    Far  inland,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  mil 

away,  we  could  see  the  great  n&v6  fields,  which  fed  the  Drygalt 

Glacier,  descending  in  conspicuous  ice  falls,  and  beyond  th( 

loomed  dim  mountains.     At  the  end  of  this  day  we  hardly  kn. 

whether  we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  ice  or  on  the  thin  ed 

of  the  Drygalski  Glacie-.    Probably,  I  think,  we  were  on  ve 

old  sea  ice,  perhaps  representing  tbs  accumulations  of  seve 

successive  seasons.  ,  .  •  .  xt         i 

It  fell  calm  at  about  9  P.M.,  but  just  before  midnight,  NovemI 

29-30,  the  plateau  wind  returned,  blowing  stronger  than  ev 

As  the  sun  during  the  afternoon  had  now  considerable  heat) 

power,  we  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  snow  into  our  alui 

nlum  cooking-pot,  the  exterior  of  which  by  this  time  was  pern 

nently  coated  with  greasy  lamp-black  from  the  blubber  lar 

and  leaving  the  pot  exposed  in  the  evening  to  the  direct  rays 

the  sun.    The  lamp-black,  of  course,  formed  an  excellent  ab? 

bent  of  the  sun's  heat-rays.    On  getting  out  of  the  sleeping  1 

at  9  P.M.  on  Novei..ber  29  I  found  that  about  half  the  snow  1 1 

put  into  the  cooking-pot  had  been  thawed  down  by  the  su 

heat.    This,  of  course,  saved  both  paraffin  and  blubber. 

takes,  of  course,  as  much  energy  to  thaw  ice  or  snow  at  a  te 

perature  of  32°  Fahr.  to  form  a  given  volume  of  water  as  it  d 

to  raise  that  water  from  32°  Fahr.  up  to  boiling-pomt.    x\s  i 

snow  and  ice  used  for  domestic  purposes  frequently  had  a  t( 

perature  of  many  degrees  below  zero,  the  heat  energy  necpssi 

to  thaw  it  was  greater  tlian  that  required  to  raise  the  wa 

from  freezing-point  to  boiling-point. 

As  we  advanced  with  our  sledge  on  the  early  morning 
November  30,  the  ice  ridges  fronting  us  became  higlur  f 
steeper,  and  we  had  much  ado  straining  with  all  our  mis-'lit 
the  steep  ice  slopes  to  get  the  sledges  to  move,  and  they  tkiA 
a  good  deal  as  we  dragged  them  obliquely  up  the  slopes.  J 
plateau  wind,  too,  had  froshened,  and  was  now  blowing  on  ( 
port  bow  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  bringing  v 
it  a  good  deal  of  low  drift.  At  last,  about  10  a.m.,  vbe  plat( 
wind  dropped  and  with  it  the  drift,  and  the  weather  bec» 
warm  and  sunny. 


^^  «'arr™  t'^^^^^°«  DAVID  ^, 

higher  and  steeper     Th    ""^  P'onounoed,  the   emhLT^^ 
cliffs  from  forVtoaty  Ctrh'"^?'"*^  -«'«  noH^S  b^ 

a-i-LSdratreoUr  ?-  ^^ '»^  -r 

«  em  off.     On  8tudying^':^'S°"«  *'<«'"  in  order  to  h^' 

two  fn,„«  partjy  by  tjjg  8outhppl»  ifi-        .  ™'-north-west 

bottoms  of  the  tT  ,    T°"   ""«   8°o«r  wou^d  ,fnt  r     ^"^ 

^»se  we  nl!       "'  ^^"'^  ''e  return^  J^''      ^"^l"""  "bout  a  , 
-''^lidso?r'r'"»"y  fe"  ^^h  ot  he!^°:^P'  *°'!«h  in  this 
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to  return,  as  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  finding  one's  w 
across  this  storm-tossed  ice  sea.  even  when  one  was  only  a  m 
or  two  from  the  camp.  On  our  return  we  found  tliat  Mawe 
was  iust  completing  his  observations.  He  found  that  the  ( 
of  the  needle  here  was  Si"  off  the  vertical.  We  brought  ( 
tent  down  from  where  he  had  been  taking  magnetic  obseryatio 
and  treading  warily,  because  of  crevasses,  set  it  up  again  cl 
to  our  sledge,  and  had  lunch. 

That  afternoon  we  discussed  the  situation  at  some  leng 
It  appeared  that  the  Drygalski  Glacier  must  be  at  least  twe: 
mUes  in  width.  If  we  were  to  cross  it  along  the  coui^e  wl 
we  were  now  following  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  every  half-( 
it  would  obviously  take  at  least  twenty  days  to  get  to  the  ot 
side  and  this  estimate  did  not  allow  for  those  unforeseen  del 
which  experience  l)>  this  time  had  taught  us  were  sure  to  oc. 
The  view  which  Mackay  and  I  had  obtained  of  the  glacier 
ahead  of  us  showed  that  our  difficulties,  for  a  considers 
distance,  would  materially  increase.  Under  these  circumstai 
we  were  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  only  h 
of  ultimate  success  lay  in  retreat.  We  accordingly  determi 
to  drag  the  sledges  back  off  the  glacier  on  to  the  sea  ice  by 
way  along  which  we  had  come. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  December  2  the  retreat  began.  Oi 
to  a  fog,  there  was  some  difBculty  in  picking  up  our  old  b1< 

De(xmber  3.  We  were  still  traveUing  eastward  paraUe 
southern  edge  of  the  glacier. 

December  4.    Reconnoitring  expedition. 
December  6.    Mackay  brought  back  to  camp  a  most  welc 
addition  to  our  larder— over  30  lb.  of  seal  meat.    To  secure 
he  had  made  a  long  journey  over  the  sea  ice. 

December  6.  We  left  our  camp  on  the  south  side  of  gi» 
and  struck  across  high  ridges  of  blue  ice  into  the  smaU  vi 
which  we  had  prospected  on  December  4. 

December  7  and  8.  We  were  still  struggling  across  this  gla 
December  9.  The  glacier  ice  kept  cracking  from  time  to 
with  sharp  reports.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  due  to 
expansion  of  the  ice  under  the  influence  of  the  hot  sun 
temperature  at  midnight  being  as  high  as  plus  19  Fahr.). 
one  spot  the  sledges  had  to  be  dragged  up  a  gvade  of  1  in  J 


depot  beC  attlm  '.•""'  '^''^'^  "'^  Prosed  tn«t  ''"'"''rds 
-DecmJer  10     W    ^^S"**'"  ^oh.  *''^'  "^a^d  Plateau 

f^-d  to  incline  to  nortt-St?  'l^'"^'  ^^^^-ris      HT^r- 

^•oast  ranges  n«w-    ^-V*"  """'"«  PanorZt  „•       ^°  """  '^''h 
to  take  m^  •  *'  ^  thought  it  u-a,,  „„  "*"  "Jeen  so  few 

^°%sed  ui^:  'r  ^'•«°  thel^  of  :t/°'"''"'"«than 
«ut«ardorvisIL«  *'  f-P"^"*  ^'here  there^.^^'T^'"'^'^«'»ly 
"farlv  unY,         ''S^o^'tsexistenoe^n^i  *    "'  abaolutely  no 

^""ging  an  ^.      *  *°  ^""'  he  came  ou^  „?        ?^  "'"««  »*  hand 
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the  hMidle  towarda  me :  grasping  this,  I  was  able  to  extrioat 
myself  and  elimbed  out  on  to  the  solid  ice. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  the  coast-line  showing  up  very  finelj 
and  I  was  able  to  get  from  the  ioe  mound  a  sketch  of  the  moui 
tains.  Mawson  also  took  three  photographs,  making  a  pane 
ramie  view  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  He  was  able,  also,  to  e< 
a  valuable  seriee  of  angles  with  the  theodoUte,  which  showe 
that  the  shape  of  the  coast-line  here  necessitated  senous  modd 
cation  of  the  existing  chart. 

Far  beyond  the  golden  mountains  to  the  north  and  west  U 
our  goal,  but  as  yet  we  knew  not  whether  we  were  destined  i 
fail  or  succeed.    Meanwhile  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  hurryii 
on  and  preparing  for  a  dash  on  to  the  plateau,  if  we  were 
deserve  success.  ,   ,     ,       ,1.1. 

The  following  day,  December  12,  we  sledged  on  for  half  a  mi 

until  we  were  a  Uttle  to  the  weet  of  the  conspicuous  ice  moui 

previously  desoribed.    We  concluded  that  as  this  ice  moui 

commanded  sunh  a  general  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 

must  itself  be  a  conspicuous  object  to  any  one  approachmg  t 

Drygalski  Glacier  by  sea  from  the  north ;   and  so  we  decid 

that  as  there  was  stUl  no  trace  of  the  "  low,  sloping  shore 

the  chart,  and  that  as  the  spot  at  which  we  had  now  arrived  v 

very  near  to  the  area  so  named  on  the  chart,  we  would  m» 

our  depot.    W--  intended  to  leave  at  this  depot  one  of  our  sledf 

with  any  spare  equipment,  a  little  food,  and  all  our  geologu 

specimens,  and  proceed  thence  shorewards  and  inland  with  0 

sledge  only.    We  estimated  that  we  still  had  fully  220  miles 

travel  from  this  depot  on  the  Drygalski  Glacier  to  the  Magne 

Pole.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  now  to  make  preparatic 

for  a  journey  there  and  back  of  at  least  440  miles.    We  thouf 

thftt  with  ditoura  the  journey  might  possibly  amount  to  600  mil 

^  VVe  could  see,  even  from  our  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thu 

miles  from  the  shore-line,  that  we  had  no  light  task  before  us 

order  to  win  a  way  on  to  the  high  inland  plateau. 

Our  first  business  was  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  suflicu 
to  last  us  for  our  800  miles  of  further  journeying.  Mack 
started  for  a  small  inlet  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  distant  from  ( 
camp,  where  he  found  a  number  of  seals  and  Emperor  » 
AdeUe  penguins.  He  killed  some  seals  and  Emperor  pengiui 
and  loaded  a  good  supply  of  seal  steak,  blubber,  Uver,  and  penp 
steak  and  liver  on  to  the  sledge.  In  the  course  of  his  huntu 
he  feU  through  an  ice  bridge,  at  a  tide-crack,  up  to  his  waui 


il,  ~ 


»■"  loaded,  .„d  help^^^  dr«^?V^^r' ''™  "h""  the  ,Ied« 

•oientjfio  iMtrumente,  4o.  wJlf, '  »i?  *^"'P"'«°t.  including 
wouJd  .mount  to  about  670  lb  '^t^^"^  'hat  the  total  weight 
•tale  and  weakened  c  dition'  „?.r""*°"''""J.  *"  our  then 
pull  such  a  load  over  t}.»j',  "''«ther  we  should  be  abl^r 

the  route  to  the  plateau.   ^       ^^  «^*  «'«»e™  »h,ch  guarded 

^^,-Cbrs^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .at  on.  0,  „„, 

the  canva.  of  the  bag,  them^'iv™  l  {  "^f^  '''""«'•  "»*  only 

fope.  tins,  sledge  lir^esTu™    I?   f''^'"-    ^ther  straps  t«^ 
'farmed  by  the^a^  ^  tw  "^'••'''  »«  the  blubbej ToW 

^e  two,  Knn":^  TZ'vu^tj'^^^-  "<•  ^""nd  that  o/ 
A«  the  result  of  the  rourfT  trea^,^^*f  "'T  *'«'  '«"■  d'^age^ 
been  subjected,  one  of  the'^frofb*So°ftf'''?i'  '"^  "^'-^ 

penguin  and  seal  meat  for  ^"'^y  »'«  busy  cooking  EiAwior 
^mployed  in  transfrTi'lteS'"^-  ^-"ey  >•  Mfw^n'^Z 
venesta  boxes  in  whirh  ™.    ™f""bc  instrument  boxes  and  tul 
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depot  flag-pole.  When  sW  our  preparations  were  oomp1et< 
we  drew  the  Christmas  Tree  stedge  with  some  of  our  spai 
clothing,  our  blubber  cooker,  a  biscuit  tin  with  a  few  broke 
biscuits,  and  all  our  geological  specimens  to  the  top  of  the  i< 
mound,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  reaching  the  tc 
of  the  mound  we  cut  trenches  with  our  ice-axes  in  which  I 
embed  the  runnprs  of  the  sledge,  fixed  the  runners  in  these  groove 
piled  the  chipped  ice  on  top,  then  lashed  to  the  sledge  very  car 
fully,  the  flag-pole  about  six  feet  high,  with  the  black  flag  di 
played  on  the  top  of  it.  The  wind  blew  keenly  off  the  plates 
before  our  labours  were  completed.  We  all  felt  quite  sorry  ar 
downcast  at  parting  with  this  sledge,  which  by  this  time  seemc 
to  us  like  a  bit  of  home.  We  then  returned  to  camp.  Ju 
previous  to  depoting  this  sledge,  Mackay  fixed  another  sma 
depot  flag  close  to  the  open  sea  a  few  yards  back  from  the  ed< 
of  the  ice  cliS. 

Soon  after  we  had  turned  into  o  r  sleeping-bag,  a  gent 
blizzard  started  to  blow  from  west  by  south.  This  continue 
all  night,  increasing  in  intensity  in  the  morning.  We  were  nb 
to  see  gre-^t  whale-backed  clouds,  very  much  like  those  wii 
which  we  had  been  familiar  over  Mount  Erebus,  forming  ot 
Mount  Nansen.  As  this  blizzard  wind  was  blowing  part 
against  us,  we  decided  that  we  would  wait  until  it  had  citb 
slackened  oS  or  decreased  in  force. 

The  blizzard  continued  till  midnight  of  December  15-16,  whc 
its  force  markedly  decreased.  We  breakfasted  accordingly  ju 
after  midnight.  I  dug  out  the  sledge  from  the  snow  which  hs 
drifted  over  it,  and  Maokay  cached  some  seal  meat  in  an  adjoinir 
ice  mound.  At  last,  about  7  A.M.,  we  made  a  start,  and  we) 
delighted  to  find  that,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  three  days'  re: 
in  camp,  we  were  able  to  pull  our  sledge — weighing  about  670 II 
— with  comparative  ease.  The  snow,  though  soft,  had  becon: 
crusted  over  the  surface  through  the  thaw  brought  on  by  tli 
blizzard,  followed  by  freezing  during  the  succeeding  cold  nigh 
The  sledging  was  certainly  heavy,  but  not  nearly  so  distressin 
as  that  which  we  had  recently  experienced  in  crossing  the  Drv 
galski  Glacier.  We  steered  towards  the  great  black  nunatal 
midway  between  Mount  Nansen  and  Mount  Larsen,  as  Mawsoi 
and  Mackay  both  considered  that  in  this  direction  lay  our  cli'S 
hope  of  finding  a  practical  route  to  the  high  plateau. 
•  On  December  17  we  had  a  very  interesting  day.  The  sledgi"! 
was  rather  heavy,  being  chiefly  over  soft  snow  and  pie-cnu-t 


on  fre,h.water  ice  or  o^  e»1  f  V^r""?*^.  '^'•««'er  w,  were 
"dges.  evidently  pressure  rdL  oi??  ''"^'^•"*  ''^  <=ronedZl 

be  traversed  by  crevasses  wKhl'^T,''  ^"'^-  Th""*  «^uld 
be  at  least  thirty  to  fortv  f„/  •  f,  '^^  "'«  '''«  i"  such  plar»„  „ 
oamping-groundfor  thed/vwl   ">  tlucknoss.    Close  to  our  11? 

yards  m  width.     The  n»a,  '"  "'^nty  to  one  hundred  and  th;-« 

2ini-  ™^  -^ke^v:/cynhS"""^p'y-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

t''e  right,  andlUhofeSfthi:  'T*^  *^''-«°"  '^-^velled  to 
ross,„g.pUee.  At  last  Mat^o*  fo^nl  a  n^  =^^''"«  '"^  »  P-^'b  1° 
Imd  been  an  ice  bridge  over  thr..li  T°'^'P°' "here  there 
^^ckod  through  at  the  cent,^  jf"^'  ''°'  "-is  had  boeom^ 
enough  to  bear  our  sledgl  Xea^  thl  "'^l  "f^""'eless  strong 
I'at  he  noticed  muddy  material  con/  ■•°  ^'"^^^  ^"'^""n  stat^ 
;:?«™.;q"eezed'^uptom'bebw '"  t!  "d*'  t^P^*'^  ^"^ 

^su?Lr"^----^r=='-{^ 

'"'e-erinfgterr^inlf;;'^^^^  7?  '--bed  some  very 
rn^tly  of  eruptive  roek,  cmbeddedtThf '"«V°  ^'"»"  "o^S^ 
from  their  general  distribution  thlffi,      J'^'    ^'  ^"^  Probable 
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At  uidnight  on  Deoemb«r  10  we  lUrted  hedging  in  the  fkllir 
■now,  guided  partly  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  partly  by  thi 
of  the  preMure  ridgei  and  orevauei,  oooaaionally  taking  compai 
bearingi.  Before  we  had  gone  far  we  reached  a  tide-craclc  wit 
open  water  three  to  four  feet  wide.  There  wm  also  a  width  i 
•bout  eighteen  feet  of  recently  formed  thin  ice  at  this  tide-craci 
We  tasted  the  water  in  this  crack  and  found  that  it  was  distinct! 
•alt.  It  was  clear  then  that  at  this  part  of  our  journey  we  wei 
travelling  over  sea  ice.  About  half  a  mile  further  on  we  reaoht 
another  open  tide-orack,  and  had  to  make  a  considerable  diU)\ 
in  Older  to  get  over  it.  The  surface  of  the  ice  was  now  tbawir 
and  we  trudged  through  a  good  deal  of  slushy  snow,  with  he 
and  there  shallow  pools  of  water  as  blue  as  the  Blue  Orotto 
Capri.  On  the  far  side  of  this  second  tide-crack,  and  beyoi 
the  blue  pools,  we  reached  a  large  pressure  ridge  forming  a  hi( 
and  steep  scarped  slope  barring  our  progress.  Its  height  wi 
about  eighty  feet.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  if  we  were  to  ; 
forward,  but  to  drag  our  heavy  sledge  up  this  steep  slope. 
was  extremely  exhausting  work,  and  we  were  forced  to  halt 
few  times,  and  had  to  take  the  sledge  occasionally  somewlj 
obliquely  up  the  slope  where  it  was  very  steep.  In  such  eas 
the  sledge  frequently  skidded.  Our  troubles  were  increased  I 
the  fact  that  this  ice  slope  was  traversed  by  numerous  crevasx 
which  became  longer  and  wider  the  further  we  advanced  in  tli 
direction. 

At  last  we  got  to  the  slope,  only  to  see  in  the  dim  lit^ht  tli 
there  were  a  succession  of  similar  slopes  ahead  of  Ub,  becomii 
oontinugJly  higher  and  steeper.  The  ice,  too,  became  a  pcrfc- 
network  of  crevasses,  some  of  which  were  partly  open,  but  uio 
of  them  covered  over  with  snow  lids.  Suddenly,  when  crossii 
one  of  these  snow  lids,  just  as  he  was  about  to  reach  the  firm  i 
on  the  other  side,  there  was  a  slight  crash  and  Mawson  instaiit 
disappeared  from  sight.  Fortunately  the  toggle  af  the  end 
his  sledge  rope  held,  and  he  was  left  swinging  in  the  empty  sp* 
between  the  walls  of  the  crevasse,  being  suspended  by  his  ban- ' 
attached  to  the  sledge  rope.  Maokay  and  I  hung  on  to  the  ro| 
in  case  it  should  part  at  the  toggle,  where  it  was  somewhat  wor 
Meanwhile,  Mawson  called  out  from  below  to  pass  him  down  tl 
alpine  rope.  Leaving  Mackay  to  keep  hold  of  the  toggle  end  i 
Mawson's  harness  rope,  I  harried  back  to  the  sledge,  which  "i 
•bout  ten  feet  behind,  and  just  as  I  was  trying  to  disengage  a  cc 
of  rope  Mawson  called  out  that  he  felt  he  was  going.    I  ran  bai 


to  hold  Unht  tl    L      '  ""  '■arness  rona      M»  Vi.*'     ""^annhJe, 

^"rface  of  the  snow  id    Lt^u^'^u'^  ^"''^^  "P  to  The  und 
»nd  I  «erB  t„  i    [,       ""*<'  emerged   a  .fo-hf  » *     ?'.*  "®»'J  c*. 

"eiX     H  Z';'"^  ''■•'  "^  "-hich  hf^  ^rtll'  disappeared  into  a 

"»>d  of  a'^„""'t''^  "«  <*°^"  «ifhTL' -rr-l  "!'*"'°'y  have 

»  ton.    It  waa  oJear  that  thie^, ;!«''"''  "'"'^  °"e- 

"^^  ''■ijli-pressure  ridge.  »^d 
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numerout  crevasses  were  MUsed  now,  not  by  the  DrygalskI,  t 
by  the  Nanton  Olaoier. 

It  was  just  oonunenoing  to  snow,  and  wind  was  frcshoni 
from  tho  south-west.  We  were  now  in  a  perfect  labyrinth 
crevasses  and  pressure  ridges.  Snow  continued  falling  heav 
accompanied  by  a  blizzard  wind,  for  the  rest  of  that  day  a 
tho  whole  of  tho  succeeding  night.  Inside  the  tent  we  ex] 
ricnood  snmo  discomfort  through  the  dripping  of  water  caut 
by  the  thawing  snow.  As  usual  during  a  blizzard  the  temperatt 
rode,  and  although  the  sun's  heat  rays  were  partly  intercept 
by  tho  falling  snow,  quite  sufficient  warmth  reached  the  side 
tho  tent  nearest  the  sun  to  produce  this  thaw.  Pools  of  wa 
Irxlgod  on  the  foot  of  our  sleeping-bag,  but  we  were  able  to  k( 
tho  head  of  it  fnirly  dry  by  fixing  up  our  Burberry  blouses  a 
trousers  across  tho  pol<j8  on  the  inside  of  the  tent  so  as  to  mn 
a  temporary  waterproof  lining  just  above  our  heads.  Wo  w< 
all  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  slept  until  about  7  A.M.  the  foll< 
ing  day,  December  20.  By  that  time  the  snow  had  cleared,  id 
about  six  inches  had  fallen. 

December  20.  After  morning  hoosh  we  held  a  council  of  w 
The  question  was  whether  wo  should  continue  pulling  on  in  I 
direction  of  the  nunatak  rising  from  the  Mount  Nansen  Olaci 
or  whether  we  should  retreat  and  try  some  other  way  wh 
might  lead  us  to  the  plateau.  Mackay  was  in  favour  of  haul 
ahead  over  tho  Mount  Nansen  Glacier,  while  Mawaon  and 
favoured  retreat,  and  trying  a  passage  in  some  other  directinr 

At  last  we  decided  to  retreat.  Our  fortunes  now,  so  far 
the  possibility  of  reaching  the  Magnetic  Pole  were  concern< 
seemed  at  a  low  ebb.  It  was  already  December  20,  and 
knew  that  we  had  to  be  back  at  out  depot  on  the  Drygnl 
Glacier  not  later  than  February  1  or  2,  if  there  was  to  bo  a  nnsi 
able  chance  of  our  being  picked  up  by  the  Nimrod.  We  had  r 
yet  climbed  more  than  100  ft.  or  so  above  sea-level,  and  even  ti 
little  altitude  was  due  to  our  having  climbed  ice-pressure  ridg 
which  from  time  to  time  dipped  down  again  to  sea-level.  1 
knew  that  we  had  to  travel  at  least  480  to  500  b  ..  before 
could  hope  to  get  to  the  Magnetic  Pole  and  back  to  our  depi 
and  there  remained  only  six  weeks  in  which  to  accomplish  tl 
journey,  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  to  pioneer 
road  up  to  the  high  plateau.  Now  that  everything  was  burii 
under  soft  snow  it  was  clear  that  sledging  would  be  far  slow 
and  more  laborious  than  ever. 
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piacier  .lop,  would  be  more  prlct,^ 'ww  ""'  ^'""P-h^u'cn 
the  Mount  Nansen  Glacier.  We  trude^  ?  ,^  ""u'  "''''s™  """> 
"now  w;th  hero  .nd  there  shallow^of/i/  T*''  •""  "'"'^'"S 
of  the  ice.    Thi.,  of  course    «»fT,J^j     '  "*''"'■  "^  "'«  surface 

..thotemperatu^fcIir?;^ttS  Ar""""'  "'""''  '"^« 
two  and  •  half  mile,  we  oWrycd  ilth  .h^«'!"/r'''^''"«»''<'"' 
foot  of  the  Mount  BollinMhauVen  Pli  •  ^^'''-g'M'es  that  the 
broken  and  rugged  wf  Ic  Zl  f  "  '""  ""'  ""'^  '"'''•p  but 
b.anarrow«t.??chof.„:;Sn°runr."^''Pr''"-^''"'> 
mountain,  one  of  the  off.hook  fromtrM^°.''f '""''' 8™'''^'' 
After  crossing  much  pressure  ce  wd  !,  "'  ^'*'"  """»"■ 
floundering  amongst  the  bonWera  of^f)  "^-  ""^W''^.  and 
some  shallow  lakes  of  thawed  snow  ncL,  r™'"^'-."«  ^'""ohed 
the  sej.-ee  and  the  foot  of  the  -ol^KVh'L-rrhSS 

the1^tf£Vr^S^^-He«h.W  we  reach«, 

quence  very  tiring  as  we  sukk  at  e.\   ?"''.""'  "^"""t  i"  con«o- 
our  knees/  At  lit  „"   att^rne,.  f  "^  '"  ">«  soft  snow  o^cr 

Bea-Wel^  and  were  then  2  gt  enou.h  to'.'""!."'  ^'^^  f'"  '^^"Z 
of  this  branch  glacier  ioinl?  thrw  .'^*  ""*'  ^''^  "PPer  part 
at  about  800  ft  higher  anStmehtr"',  ^/"'"g'hausen  GlS 
well  pleased  with  this  discover^'w  L"?;^"  '^^^^  •">•  ^^^  '-«« 
about  1500  ft.  in  less  thanT,^le  we  did  n  f  ?'?  f""'  '«<''"«lcd 
to«k  of  getting  our  heavy  sledge  untht^?  "?''  ^"'""^'^  '°  "'o 
<« 't  waa  with  soft  deepTha3  "now         "^  "•'^'  «°«"'nbc'«d 

■nixed  with  a  daVmarine  cU^rnt^*-8^*^^'-    ™«  --^  intr 

also  found  a  perfect  specim^  f '  f  ?."'^"*'  *"-  ^ackay 
Celtocyathus,  and  also  a  W^dhli™;  ^^ilP'  ''"'»'.  ""i^J  to 
were  carefully  preserved  an^lTTf-  ^  '  -'"  specimen, 
»«e  collecting  Vese'^p:cimeS°"l''V"L"  T^P'  ^^'^o  «" 
«»">•  mountain  torrents^  dSir  th" ''.  '""  ""'  ^''"  "f 
oe  ...e  great  .ount.n  .a.  ^^ ^^u^ll Vt!^  S; ^^J- 
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OocMloiwlly,  too,  webMwd  the  boom  and  onch  of  »n  BTklknoh 
dasoending  from  the  high  mountain  top.  Suoh  soundi  wet 
■trange  to  our  Mn,  Mcuitomed  to  long  to  the  •Imoct  perfec 
•olitude  and  lilenoe  o(  the  Antarotio,  hitherto  broken  only  b 
'he  bleating  ol  bithy  leali  and  the  call  of  the  penguins. 

Mawion  ditoovered  in  another  part  of  the  moraine,  near* 
to  our  camp,  a  bright  green  mineral  forming  thin  cruata  on 
very  pretty  quarti  and  felspar  porphyry.  Tliese  we  decided  t 
examine  more  carefully  on  the  morrow.  We  were  all  thorouglil 
eihausted  after  the  day's  work,  and  Mackay  had  a  rather  b.t 
attack  of  snow  blindness.  For  some  time  after  we  got  into  tl 
sleeping-bag,  and  before  we  dozed  off,  we  oould  still  hear  tl 
intermittent  roar  of  avalanehei  like  the  booming  of  distar 
artillery. 

The  following  day,  December  22,  we  pioked  our  way  with  oi 
sledge  cautiously  amongst  the  crevasses  and  over  the  preasui 
mounds,  the  traversing  of  which  gave  us  some  trouble  in  place 
and  eventually  reached  a  fairly  good  track  along  the  ice  paralL 
to  the  moraine  from  which  we  had  been  collecting  the  da 
previous. 

As  we  skirted  the  foot  of  the  small  branch  glacier  we  notice 
several  small  puffs  of  snow  near  the  top  angle  of  the  snow  slof 
which  we  proposed  to  escalade.  Just  as  we  were  pulling  oi 
sledge  to  the  foot  of  this  slope  the  puff  of  wind  with  drift  8n» 
developed  suddenly  into  a  strong  blizzard.  We  pulled  in  again. 
this  with  great  difficulty  for  half  an  hour,  then  camped  at  ti 
foot  of  the  slope. 

We  were  able  now  to  economise  fuel,  as  we  oould  bale  the  wati 
out  of  these  rook  pools  and  streams  for  making  our  hoosh,  tei 
and  cocoa.  All  that  night  the  blizzard  raged,  and  we  thougl: 
any  moment  that  the  tent  would  be  ripped  up  from  top  t 
bottom.  It  was  getting  very  thin  by  this  time  and  had  alresd 
been  frequently  repair^  by  Mackay  and  Mawson. 

Du^nAtr  24.  About  7  a.m.  I  got  up  and  dug  away  the  dril 
snow  from  the  lee  side  of  the  tent,  which  was  cramping  our  fre 
and  legs,  and  found  that  it  was  still  snowing  heavily  outside 
and  blowing  hard  as  well.  In  the  afternoon  the  blizzard  slackei 
off  somewhat,  and  the  drift  nearly  ceased.  We  got  up  accord 
ingly  and  had  a  meal.  We  halved  our  fledge  load,  repacked  thi 
•ledge,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertioiis  dragged  it  up  the  stee; 
snow  and  ice  slope  to  a  height  of  800  ft.  above  the  sea.  Thii 
was  dona  in  the  teeth  of  a  mild  bui  <<eshening  blizzard.    Tti 
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•  npty  ilcdge.  reiuruM  bMk  to  our  tent  with  the 

we».:,rh*i'it?fta-'^''r^'»°-«'''''<'-. 

of  tiuo  .„d  cocaine,  wUh  the  «L,.^/r'^\' ••"'""' "''"li'''»t'^ 
tetter  the  followi,^  dly  SL^W  M '  w  "^^  **"  """o'' 
before  noon  .„d  Z.m?„c,reX'"„p  S".  I^!'**?  ""-"^ 
our  loikl  to  the  •ccompaniment  «♦  h,  '^  f  •""""^  P*"  of 
•  -cam..  During  ourTnC^  ?ortni'  T'^"  "^  '""""""ng 
g.;t  some  theodolite  .S'"  We  L^  u.i^"""?  ""  •^'•'  '" 
when  we  turned  in  at  10> «  on  A   •  .    '*"L8«*'  wtisfaction. 

were  above  the  an:ol'r;rbr,^:"^?7baw"'  '"h""'  "'*'  '''' 
around  uewa.  once  more  crirninrt^,     ^l       u  '  .'"^   everything 

too.  mounted  with  the  L"fude  ''^^^t'lS'o"-     ""J'*"""' 
above  eea-level  ""  '"'"'  over  1200  ft. 

1  -oVrrat7;^;irottr^''™{T^-^^  ^^^ 

close  to  my  ,ead  At  fi«*  k  «  ^  ""  '"P  °'  *he  eleeping-bajr 
that  it  wa/theli.t„«  cTndeSLTM""'  ''T'^'  ^  '^i-d 
I  heard  the  gentle  patt^of  ,„oTLL^  ^J^K'  '"^"'-  ^'"«' 
I"  the  direction  in  which  the  L«^^'riL^*."""°«°'y'''»<l 
wind  had  undermined  the. W^^.P'f*^*^'  "''  »!"'  «>« 
.now  in  througH  .man  o^nfn  -J  ^"J'  •"''  "'*•  W°*ing  «>e 
I  .lipped  out  and  .'owed  uS  !i!  ^^  "*'«•  Accordingly, 
down  firmly.  A  pWu  £inH  ^"^  "«•">.  t«mpling  the  .now 
blizzard  forw        ^   ^^  '"°**  '"•*  "°*  "owing  with  almo.t 

th'Su:iX""o^!:c::nnf"r"' ^      »-"•  -t^ 

butasthewindwMbl^nZj    !i     *'""'^'  ''•^  o"'  breakfast, 
.Iceping-bag  forT.hort  t^H.f'i 'S*'"*'  ""'  ''"  *°™«d  '"to  the 

"inSdfedd'own  :nd:;'.u^o'i  ""r'^'L""''"  ''*f°"'  ««> 
with  half-loads   the  hI!  w  T   "^  °"'  ''*<^««'  "tiU  relaying 

At  tl>e  iCft  'level  '^  .trL""*  '^^""^"''y  «'«»'  »nd  .unn/ 
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and  onoe  more  we  revelled  in  being  not  only  high,  but  < 
Having  no  other  kind  of  Christmas  gift  to  offer,  Mawson  an 
presented  Maokay  with  some  aennegrass  for  his  pipe,  his  toba 
having  long  ago  given  out.  We  slept  soundly  that  Christi 
night. 

On  December  26  we  observed  dense  dark  snow  clouds  to 
north-east,  and  a  little  light  snow  commenced  to  fall,  but  1 
tunately  the  weather  cleared  towards  the  afternoon.  Maw 
lost  one  of  his  blue  sweaters  off  the  sledge,  but  he  and  Macl 
went  back  some  distance  and  recovered  it.  Towards  the  af( 
noon  we  found  it  necessary  to  cross  a  number  of  fairly  la 
crevasses.  These  were  completely  snowed  over,  and  althoi 
we  frequently  fell  through  up  to  our  knees,  we  had  no  sen 
trouble  from  them  on  this  occasion.  Some  of  them  were  fr 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  width,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  us  tl 
tlie  snow  Lds  were  strong  enough  to  carry  safely  the  sledge  t 
ourselves.  Mackay  suggested,  for  greater  security,  fasten 
the  alpine  rope  around  Mawson,  who  was  in  the  lead,  and  secur 
the  other  end  of  it  to  the  sledge.  The  rope  was  left  just  sh 
enough  to  admit  of  the  strain  of  hauling  being  taken  by  i 
harness  rope,  hence  Mawson  had  two  strings  to  his  bow  in  c, 
of  being  suddenly  precipitated  into  a  crevasse.  This  was 
good  system,  which  we  always  adopted  afterwards  in  orossi 
heavily  crevassed  ice. 

The  following  day,  December  27,  we  decided  to  make  a  sm 
depot  of  our  ski  boots  (as  by  this  time  it  appeared  wo  were  getti 
off  the  glacier  ice  on  to  hard  snow  and  n&v&  where  we  should  i 
require  them)  and  also  of  all  our  geological  specimens,  and  abc 
one  day's  food-supply,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil 
a  supply  for  about  two  days  in  one  of  our  oil-cans.  The  folio 
ing  is  a  list  of  the  provisions :  Powdered  cheese  (enough  I 
two  meals),  tea  (for  four  meals),  twenty-five  lumps  of  sug; 
hoosh  for  one  meal,  chocolate  (for  one  and  a  half  meals),  twel 
biscuits. 

We  also  left  an  empty  biscuit  tin  into  which  we  crammed  oi 
ski  boots,  and  our  three  ice-axes,  using  one  of  them  stuck  uprigl 
as  a  staff  for  a  small  blue  flag  to  mark  the  depot.  Mawson  tot 
some  good  bearings  with  the  prismatic  compass,  and  we  the 
proceeded  on  our  way.  This  depot  we  called  the  Larsen  Depo 
as  it  was  close  to  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  Mount  Larsen. 

All  eyes  were  now  strained,  as  we  advanced  with  our  sledge,  t 
•ee  whether  there  was  still  any  formidable  range  of  mountain 
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"r"  ""'""'"d'^d  when  wVat  lis"  reali?«H  fr/""^  thankfulness 
«as  now  a  fairly  easy  ascent  nf.  j  /  *''**  apparently  tlure 
r  ateau  That  Ly  JeXged  a  lMe°f'  ^  ""'"^  °°  *°  ^^^e 
tl'e  night  there  was  a  very  strong  r^-  Jf  **"  ""'"S-  During 
south-west  to  north-east  ^fi,^  *^""*  '"  *he  sky  from  abo  t 
from  north-west  to  sou  I'-eTst  "^T'"*  "'  "'t^-^'^aZ  ctd 
"as  due  to  formation  o  gr^at  roKs  ^f °?"  T'^^^'^-  ^'''^  'adS 
^titi-trade  wind  as  it  pressed  fn.^^^"'""'*  "■"•'^d  over  by  ll,„ 
''«"•  The  rolls  of  cwl  /T™^  i?  ^  ^o^tt-easterly  d^^r  e 
>-ards  the  south-east      '^   ^'"'   '^^'"•^"y   <="rved   cJnye;,; 

;P:  ^'s^i^:::^^  ^«'  r  '-''-"^•^ » »-  -»-; 

10  A.M.  a  breeze  set  k,  from  H?  ^'■''  ^"''^  "'^to-  At  abou 
".e  top  of  Mount  Na^en  o^e  '^V^T'^"«  westwards  ot-er 
^*"f ."'tmettheupperourrentw^    ^^    "''^  sea-level.    Above 

•™mng  ,ve  had  sledged  a  littlfov^,  I       ^^'^  ''^  '""^P^  that 
«.nd  was  blowing  gefuly  off  tSt  Q  p^J^te'^^^'  """^  »  ^^  odd 
■Ine  following  day   De<.pmK„    on  P'*^au  to  our  west. 

'J'xl  on  DeeemLr  30  Mounte  L™  ""^  f"^''  "''''"•  ""^  «°W 
J'sappearing  below  thrhor  L^TnH  "^^  ^t'l^^g^ausen  wxre 
showing  up  clearly  and  shar^Tv^^f^'^  several  mountains  were 
reak»  of  which  were  at  Si:„^fi«  ""^^  of  us,  the  princTpL 
Z'^alaud  and  Mount  Queensland  If  r  t**. ''y  ""  «»  Mount  New 
Mawson  concluded  that  tl..  ?  ^"P*"'"  Scott's  chart  Law 
"ew  and  unnamed  *'''  ^'''^^°  "^  '^^^  two  at  any  rate  t,^' 

f-'Kj^.3f  ?"=""--"€ 
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tions.  We  camped  for  this  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  a 
undulation  in  the  nivi  surfaoe.  Wo  were  disappointed  a 
announcement  that  he  made  out  that  the  Magnetic  Pole 
further  inland  than  had  been  originally  estimated.  What 
t'lie  observations  with  the  Lloyd-Creak  dip  circle,  and  the 
occupied  in  repairing  the  rents  in  the  tent,  we  ran  ours 
somewhat  short  of  time  for  our  sledging  that  day,  and  dii 
camp  until  a  little  before  midnight.  We  were  still  draggini 
sledge  on  an  up  grade  ;  the  surface  was  softer  and  more  pow 
tlian  before,  and  the  sastrugi  heavier.  Also  we  had  been  ob 
to  put  ourselves  on  somewhat  shorter  rations  than  bcfor 
we  had  to  take  one-eighth  of  our  rations  out  in  order  to  fori 
emergency  food-supply  in  the  event  of  our  journey  to  and 
tlie  Magnetic  Pole  proving  longer  than  we  originally  anticipa 
That  night,  about  a  mile  before  reaching  camp,  we  sig 
to  the  west  of  us,  much  to  our  surprise,  some  distinct  ice 
This  showed  us  that  the  snow  desert  over  which  we  were  tr 
ling  had  still  some  kind  of  creeping  movement  in  it.  A  skua 
came  to  visit  us  this  New  Year's  Eve.  He  had  been  fol'  iwir 
up  for  some  time  in  the  distance,  mistaking  us,  perhaps,  for 
crawling  inland  to  die,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  habit  of  t 
animals.  We  were  now  about  eighty  miles  inland  from 
nearest  open  water.  The  run  for  the  day  was  about  ten  n 
We  felt  very  much  exhausted  when  we  turned  into  our  sleei 
bag  that  night.  « 

January  1,  1909  (New  Year's  Day),  was  a  beautiful  calm 
with  a  very  light  gentle  plateau  wind,  with  fairly  high  temj 
ture.  The  sky  was  festooned  in  the  direction  cf  Mount  Na 
with  delicate  wispy  cirrus  clouds  converging  in  a  north- 
direction.  MawBon  took  observations  for  latitude  and  for  r 
netic  deviation  at  noon.  He  made  our  latitude  at  noon  t( 
Vl"  18'.  That  night  Mawson  gave  us  a  grand  hoosh  and  a 
pot  of  cocoa  in  celebration  of  New  Year's  Day.  We  all  thorouj 
enjoyed  this  meal  after  our  exhausting  march. 

On  January  2  we  noticed  that  the  sastrugi  were  gradii 
swinging  round  into  a  direction  a  little  north  of  west. 
snow  was  frequently  soft  in  large  patches,  which  made  sledi 
very  heavy.  We  ascended  altogether  about  290  ft.,  but 
crossed  a  large  number  of  broad  undulations,  the  trouglu 
which  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  their  crests.  Tl 
undulations  considerably  increased  the  work  of  sledging. 
were  much  exhausted  when  the  time  oame  for  camping. 
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lik«l  more  to  drink  if  ;:e%o^l°J^7  'rf''  *"''  »""Jd  h»re 
what  we  would  have  druU Tf  te^I^I  T'^f'  ''■  ^«  ^^'k^d  o? 
said  he  would  have  liked  to  ^2t  n  "^  *''"  "'"'"<'«•  Mackav 
off;  ^^fawson  would  hat  ^rSed"  fbi^V' '"n"'""'^  »'~^S 

J/rjr "'--  --  « 'Kroi:rh=p4« 

/r f:  StX"iTaT./3/:S^"«  --'^^-^  -ther 
the  plateau.  The  snow  was  sliJl  tfZf^^'"^  ''"'^  ^«  ^-^ed 
and  the  surface  was  m^re  undull?  n  *^°  °°  ^^^  ^'"^'"'^  d^, 
the  undulations  beinralut  S  Zt  ^i '^''i- *'"''  *™"8''''  °^ 
sastrugi  themselves  wie  from  Two /^l  ""'r  '''^  o'*^*'  The 
crests  of  the  large  undukt  ^wr,^  LallvV''*  '?  ^/'«''*-  ^he 
the  strong  ,:nd„  having  blown  In  v  ?i^  ""f  "^ '"'"^  "'°«'. 
This  loose  material  had  acermu?a"ed  tT  "^^1"^  °«  '^"w" 

Sftr-fedX^-Vi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

o.£at  e^or^  we  il^K  ZZl  r^^  ^f  ^ 

waltss'u^  Se'^^n^n^ihlUvToif T"^  '»  ^^d  that  ther« 
an  ^titude  of  over  6000  ft  a„d  fLnH  ^^^  ^^  ^«"  '">^  »* 
rarefied  air  distinctly  tryine  It  ijt^  fespiration  in  the  cold. 
n.tcly  from  mountafn  Sess  burw«  .  ^"*  ^f  «"^«'«^  defi-* 
a^  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the  alSd?.  l'^'^^''  *^'">  «n«l 
On  the  whole  the  sledgingtls  "  ]"t,t  """"^^d  with  the  cold, 
preceding  day,  and  agaSweTanaiedlT'"  *''-^y  *J"«»  the 

On  the  morning  of  JanuTry  6  31  °h  ,V"^  '"\'^«'- 
«ast  except  to  the  south  and  thrsoufh       /  '^  ^^'"^"^  "^r- 
0    blue  were  showing.    We  tho„X  f .  ?*  ^^^"^  '''=''■•  ^t^ps 
The  weather  was  perfectiril™    ^^       ''**  *°°^  «as  cominT 

%ht  dull.    We  cS  sS  sel  ihe°7*''''*'r'y  '^''™'  ^u^^ 

ount  New  Zealand  distTnot^     The  s"un'"i'°''  '°°"°*'^''  «»<» 

'0   when  it  peeped  out  fro  n  behind  thT,*?  'I  "PPressively 

fee  ,t  burning  the  skin  on  one's  hands     w""^**"^*  °°«  «°»ld 
•^""""ry  6.    To-day  the  weather  .t=    ,    •  '^'^«^  **''  °^es. 

-arm  sunshine  with  a  c^  cold  a^rt*  ^"'"'y  fine.    Bright. 

1 10  weather  almost  calm     TI,„  !,.,»•        *^  ^'"''y  morning  md 
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what  slippery,  and  in  falling  heavily  this  afternoon  over  on 
of  the  sastrugi  I  slightly  strained  some  muscles  on  the  iiuu 
side  of  my  left  leg,  just  below  the  knee.  This  gave  me  a  coi 
•iderable  amount  of  pain  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Iilacku 
lost  all  bis  stockings  and  socks  off  the  bamboo  pole  of  the  sledgi 
but  was  fortunate  enough  to  recover  them  after  walking  bac 
over  a  mile  on  our  tracks. 

January  7.  We  were  up  at  5  a.m.,  when  the  temperature  w« 
minus  13°  Falir.  Wo  were  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  oi 
first  five  miles  in  good  time  for  Mawson  to  get  a  meridian  altitudi 
and  take  theodolite  angles  to  the  new  mountain  and  Mount  Ne 
Zealand,  which  were  now  almost  disappearing  from  view  bek' 
the  horizon.  Mawson  made  our  latitude  to-day  73°  43'.  Tli 
was  one  of  the  coldest  days  we  had  as  yet  experienced  on  tl 
plateau,  the  wind  blowing  from  west  by  uoitli.  We  all  felt  t! 
pulling  very  much  to-day,  possibly  because  it  was  still  slight; 
uphill,  and  probably  partly  on  account  of  mountain  lassitude 
Tlic  diatanc'j  travelled  was  ten  miles. 

Friday,  January  8.  To-day,  also,  was  bitterly  cold.  Tl 
wind  blow  very  fresh  for  some  little  time  before  noon  from 
direction  about  west  by  north,  raising  much  low  drift,  fi 
hands  were  frost-bitten  several  times  when  packing  up  ti 
slodge.  The  cold  blizzard  continued  for  the  whole  day.  Bin ' 
son's  right  check  was  frost-bitten,  and  also  the  tip  of  my  m 
The  wind  was  blowing  all  the  time  at  an  angle  of  about  46°  " 
the  port  bow  of  our  sledge.  We  just  managed  to  do  our  !>' 
miles  and  were  very  thankful  when  the  time  came  for  campiii  •, 

The  following  day,  January  9,  a  very  oold  plateau  wind  wo 
still  blowing,  the  horizon  being  hazy  with  low  drift.  We  \v  i 
now  completely  out  of  sight  of  any  mountain  ranges,  and  wi  i 
toiling  up  and  down  amongst  the  huge  billows  of  a  snow  se; 
The  silence  and  solitude  were  most  impressive.  About  10.30  .v.  J 
a  well-marked  parhelion,  or  mock  sun,  due  to  floating  io 
crystals  in  the  air,  made  its  appearance.  It  had  the  form  i' 
wide  halo  with  two  mock  suns  at  either  extremity  of  the  equat 
of  the  halo  parallel  to  the  horizon  and  passing  through  the  ns 
sun.  Mawson  was  able  to  make  his  magnetic  deviation  obser\,i 
tion  with  more  comfort,  as  towards  noon  the  wind  slaokiit 
and  the  day  became  gloriously  bright  and  clear.  In  the  after 
noon  it  fell  calm. 

We  were  feeling  the  pinch  of  hunger  somewhat,  and  as  usua 
our  talk  under  these  circumstances  turned  chiefly  on  restauranu 
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•nd  the  wonderfully  c.'abni.i,.  ,1,,...  ' 

«tur,.ed  to  civilisaLn      1:1  n*^  "T  "°  T^'\  ^"'^  '*'"'"  *• 
-d  were  now  at  an  alti,ud/,To:;r  Sf  "  "'  ""'  ""'  '^'•■''• 

January  U.     We  were  up  about  7  !  ,',     n,     . 
tliat  tune  being  minus  12^  Fabr      if  '    , ,    '""'f'fiatnn.  at 

a  ligl.t  wind  nearirsouthc^S  JWn  V'f  ^''^^  ""^  "-^  ''^J 
blindness  in  his  right  eve  Both  h«?  xr**'  *  '""'''  "'  """«- 
through  the  .kin  o^f  he  r  lips  t|  /oil  "'"^"^  ",'"""''  """■" 
exposed.  Alawson,  pa.tlouKrK  el  '  .'"^  "'"  '"'  ""=>'' 
every  morning  in  getth  rhil"   f;"'""'""""'  K'-'-at    dinicuifv 

n-lyglnedt^getli'Stoi^^ar^llT"^''''  ^  "'^    '"■^  -■■•" 

1-g-ridged  un^ulati!^l":rt  i^^ni"-'  "('vf '"^f .  "",« '  '""  "'"/ 
■astrugi  had  now  changed  dircetif  ,  "'"'T'  '''"'  ""■«« 
from  nearly  west,  or  n  rU?  .  f  up        '       '^  ".""''■''^  "'  '"^'"■'"■g 

from  ri.e  south.: Jt  d^";^  "t:;;;if;^f-  -7  --  -- 

"ari.ed  us  that  wo  might  a.iUciol  n      '""•*'' -"''"f-     This 

un  our  return  journey  a  o,'e,  ("-"'ly  ^Irong  h,ad  win.Is 
directed  ^UnoJ  no^.Z  ZuZ:  ^'  "'«  ^'■"'"  »»«  being 
-.act  hearing  of  the  horizont'aU  ™  ^  'Z,^"  .n  """  "'« 
was  now  very  sluT.,ish  ;„  f.„»  t7„Vi  .  "^^  "'"compass 
scarcely  work  at  alf     This  nl.t  ""^'«'"''"'  ^<"»l"^s  wo.Ud 

've  all  ui„hed  more  nowir  /?'',"'  "  ^"'"^  '^''"■'-  '"'^  »'  first 
a..a  washed  IsspoW?  ^it  tL  T  """'f-^'  '''"  •^'■■^"'^'■"' 
got  good  magnetfo  meri  IH  'oh  erv.\^  "?  "'"'''■'  "*"''  '^'•^"■«"" 
del.oately   bakneedToitmt.?!,  '  "^y  "'^ans  of  his  very 

transit  instrument     '"'"'"'"'''  '""^'"S  needle  in  his  Bruntoa 

bee'rjZi,^  eh!udf'rfe7  «'"  "r-'-  "-  night  havn^g 
Here  falling.     \VesleLdto7arr   ''''■■'  ?'"'  """  "''  "-V^t"^ 

Th..t  evtning    affer  hoosh   T'"  "'^««-1"-"ter  m,le..       . 

tlio.eM>ltssetfortlinthr»l'  '  "'   °"  "'"'^'"''y  '""''v'""g 

dition  Magnetic  RenortH..  7','?.""''^  "*  "^^  Di.eovery  E.pe 

-t  e.pre.s.ir:ic:  ti  eit  '^i^ t'-rt  r^Vf""  '■" 
^'t-^  3 1  tir:^'f  r '--  -^-'-'^ 
::::i»r;rrTf -^^-^''--'"^^  "^ 
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to  travel  farther  in  that  direction  than  we  had  anticipate* 
order  to  reach  our  goal.  This  was  extremely  disquieting  ni 
for  all  of  us,  as  we  had  come  almost  to  the  limit  of  our  provisii 
after  making  allowance  for  enough  to  take  us  back  on  si 
ratiuns  to~lhe  coast.  In  spite  of  the  anxiety  of  the  situat 
extreme  weariness  after  sledging  enabled  us  to  catch  some  sli 

The  following  morning,  January  13,  we  were  up  about  6  j 
A  'ight  snow  was  falling,  and  fine  ice  crystals  made  the  sky  hi 
There  was  a  light  wind  blowing  from  about  south-south-e 
About  8  A.M.  the  sun  peeped  through  with  promise  of  a  fine  c 
Wo  liad  had  much  discussion  during  and  after  breakfast  at 
our  future  movements.  The  change  in  the  position  of  the  1 
necessitated,  of  course,  a  change  in  our  plans.  Mawson  oarefi 
reviewed  his  observations  as  to  the  position  of  the  Magn 
Pole,  and  decided  that  in  order  to  reach  it  we  would  need 
travel  for  another  four  days.  The  horizontally  moving  nee 
had  now  almost  ceased  to  work.  We  decided  to  go  on  for  anot 
four  days  and  started  our  sledging.  It  was  a  cold  day  wit 
liRht  wind.  The  tcrapcraturo  at  about  10.30  a.m.  being  mi 
6°  Fahr.  At  noon  Mawson  took  a  magnetic  reading  with 
Lloyd-Creak  dip  circle,  which  was  now  fifty  minutes  off 
vertical,  that  is,  89°  10'.  At  noon  the  latitude  was  just  ab 
73"  South.    Tliat  day  we  sledged  thirteen  miles. 

January  14.  Tlie  day  was  gloriously  clear  and  bright  wit 
warm  sun.  A  gentle  wind  was  blowing  from  about  south-sou 
east,  and  there  was  a  little  cumulus  cloud  far  ahead  of  us  o 
the  horizon.  Tlie  surface  of  the  snow  over  which  we  w 
sledging  was  sparkling  with  large  reconstructed  ioe  oryst; 
about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thickness.  These  crystals  form  on  this  plateau  during  warm  di 
when  the  sun's  heat  leads  to  a  gentle  upward  streaming  of  I 
cold  air  with  a  smaU  amount  of  moisture  in  it  from  benca 
Under  these  influences,  combined  with  the  thawing  of  the  surfi 
snow,  these  large  and  beautiful  ice  crystals  form  rapidly  in 
single  day.  The  heavy  runners  of  our  sledge  rustled  gently 
they  crushed  the  crystals  by  the  thousand.  It  seemed  a  sac 
lege.  Our  run  to-day  was  twelve  miles  one  hundred  and  fii 
yards. 

January  15.  We  were  up  to-day  at  6  A.M.  and  found  a  co 
southerly  breeze  blowing,  the  temperature  being  minus  19°  Fall 
at  6.30  A.M.  Mawson  got  a  good  latitude  determination  to-da 
72»  42' 


to  the  Magnetic  Pole     ThT  '?      °  *"*'  «o  were  now  »„  ^i     " 

"""S.-'-Xsr  •'  •'""'  "•  *p  w  b,.  ,„, 
.i~.i»Si  ~i3~  of  jiiscs;;';;; 

Magnetic  Polo.    He  a.Itl^H   I  -""**"  position  of  ti,o  s.  11^ 
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oouwe.    At  two  milei  further  we  fixed  up  th«  leas  of  the  ( 

dolite,  and  two  miles  furtl.er  put  up  our  tent,  and  had  a 

lunch,     tt  c  then  walked  five  mile*  in  the  dircetion  of  the  Magi 

1  die  Ro  M  to  pla^'e  us  in  the  mean  position  ealculatcd  for  i 

Maweon.  72«  25'  South  latitude,  IBS"  10'  East  longitude.    Mai 

placed  his  camera  so  as  to  focus  the  whole  group,  and  arrai 

a  trigger  winch  could  bo  released  by  means  of  a  string  held  in 

"w?  '°  T.  *°  "J"''®  *•"*  exposure  by  means  of  the  focal  p 

shutter.    Meanwhile.  Mfiokay  and  I  fixed  up  the  flag-pole. 

then  bared  our  heads  and  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  at  3  30 

with  the  words  uttered  by  myself,  in  conformity  with  Lieutei 

Shackleton  s  inr     -ctions,  "  I  hereby  take  possession  of  this  i 

now  contttmmg  the  Magnetic  Pole  for  the  British  Empire." 

.fHn?'"%i""l/  *"^  "**  '"88or  of  the  camera  by  pulling 

„„  f^  ■     w"'  "il^^VP  "'*™  photographed  in  the  manner  sh. 

on  the  pUte.    The  blurred  line  connected  with  my  ri«'  t  h 

represents  the  part  of  the  string  in  f o  -„=  blown  from  side  to , 

^^the  wind.     Then  we  gave  thr^e     i,*r8  for  h.s  Majesty 

Tliere  was  a  pretty  sky  at  the  time  to  the  north  of  us  » 
low  cumulus  cloud.s.  and  we  speculated  at  the  time  as  to  whet 
It  was  possible  that  an  arm  of  the  sea,  such  as  would  prod 
the  moisture  to  f^rm  the  cumulus,  might  not  be  very  far  distt 
In  view  of  our  subsequent  discovery  of  a  deep  indent  in 
coast- me  in  a  southerly  direction  beyond  Cape  North,  it 
possible  that  the  sea  at  this  point  is  at  no  very  considers 

The  temperature  at  the  time  we  hoisted  the  flag  was  exar 
Lt  ^J,^  *  ,,"'*^  *,"  '"**'"^  satisfaction  and  relief  to  all  of 
to  feeUhat  at  la^t,  after  so  many  days  of  toil,  hardship,  and  dare 
^e  lad  been  able  to  carry  out  our  leader's  instructions,  and 
PI  1  nf  °rSir  James  Clarke  Ross  that  the  South  Mapno 
t^,e  Nortl  M  "<=  l"'"y,'^'«"'«d.  «  he  had  already  in  1831  read, 
«.e  No  th  Magnetic  Pole.    At  the  game  time  we  were  too  utter 

T™ -.1,  r  r"^"'"  "^  *"y  8'*'*'  ■"""""*  °f  exultation.  I  ,i 
sure  the  feeling  that  was  uppermost  in  all  of  us  was  on,- ' 
dovout  and  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  the  kind  Providence  «h  c 
had  «o  far  guided  our  footsteps  in  safety  to  that  goal.  Wit'i 
ferrent  "Thank  God  "  we  all  did  a  right-about  turn    and  * 

Tl^vur^  "'  l''"^  ""'•'^  "°"'''  ""««'  back  in  the  cti. 
of  our  little  green  tent  in  the  wilderness  of  snow 

It  was  a  weary  tramp  back  over  the  hard  and  high  fastroft 


10 

'gs  of  the  th»>o- 
.nd  hnd  a  lifiht 
nf  th«Magni'ti' 
ilatcd  for  it  bv 
tude.    SlawRo 
ii  and  arrangp'.' 
ring  held  in  oui 
tho  focal  plani 
flag-pole.    W< 
;k  at  3.30  p.m 
ith  Lieutenant 
on  of  this  ari'3 
Empire."     Al 
by  pulling  ti.e 
manner  dhow  n 
ny  rig't  hand 
)m  side  to  side 
s  Majefity  tlif 

•th  of  us  w;tli 
as  to  whftlipr 
rould  prodiirr 
ry  far  distant 
indent  in  tlip 
•  North,  it  ii 
'  considerali'f 

g  was  e  jar  til 
if  to  all  of  ui 
p,  and  dancer  i 
;tions,  and  t< 
luth  Mapnotii  j 
1 1831  r«iftcli«  1 
re  too  utter'fj 
ation.    !. ' 
8  was  ono  i| 
idenoe  ;vlif:[ 
:oal.     Wit!  i| 
turn,  and  »'l 
the  i     cti(«l 
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•  biwfuit  and  a  inmll   lumn  «»  m  '*","^''  '""I  »  I'ttln  cocoa. 

..oi:'xrtUu;rroL7rr' """'''"?  *'■''  "'>•"  *"  • 

•nd  w«  immensely  Tnt^^  mLT  '"  ^"'','"""  """'  """< 
•fter  hoo,h  time,  ami  «o^  um«l  .^f  f^  T'"^'"^  "'"  "''^8^ 
»o.ry.  b„t  happy  wit ,  hee  c^l  1  f  •''•T'"«'"'R  faint  and 
failure.  tl.at  h'ij  been  hanSov"  /,"/'r:''''"''''"  "^ '"'-'•'• 
iMt  removed  from  our  raind^uv  .1  ,  .""""^  "''■''•'•  •» 
twenty.fourmile6  of  travel  '"   *''l"  •°""'"j'   »fter 
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CHAPTER  XXni 

THE  RETURN  MARCH 

Jancaby  17  TO  Febbuaby  S 

March  of  250  Miles  back  to  our  Depot  on  Drygalski  Glacier  ;  Sugar  in 

tlio  Hoosh :  A  Question  of  Route :  Ice  Dongas :  Nearing  the  Coast :  A 

Barranca:  Severe  Climbing :  Our  Unhappy  Lot ;  A  Double  Detonator : 

Mawson  in  a  Crevasse  :  Afternoon  Tea  on  board  the  Nimrod 

I  CAIXED  the  camp  a  little  before  10  a.m.  the  following  mornii 
We  now  discussed  the  situation  and  our  chances  of  catching  t 
Nimrod,  if  she  came  in  search  of  us  along  the  coast  in  the  din 
tion  of  our  depot  on  the  Drygalski  Glacier.  We  had  agrei 
before  we  decided  to  do  the  extra  four  days'  march  to  the  shift 
position  of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  that  on  our  return  journey 
would  do  not  less  than  thirteen  miles  a  day.  At  the  Magne 
Pole  we  were  fully  260  statute  miles  distant,  as  the  skua  flii 
from  our  depot  on  the  Drygalski  Glacier.  As  we  had  return 
eleven  of  these  miles  on  the  day  previous,  we  still  had  249  mil 
to  cover.  We  accordingly  decided  to  try  and  get  back  to  u 
Drygalski  depot  by  February  1.  This  gave  us  fifteen  daj 
Consequently  we  would  have  to  average  sixteen  and  two-tlii 
miles  a  day  in  order  to  reach  the  coast  in  the  time  specified.  Tlii 
of  course,  did  not  allow  for  any  delay  on  account  of  blizzarJ 
and  we  had  seen  from  the  evidence  of  the  large  sastrugi  tlii 
blizzards  of  great  violence  must  occasionally  blow  in  the 
quarters,  and  from  the  direction  of  the  sastrugi  during  our  liu 
few  days'  march  it  was  clear  that  the  dominant  direction  of  tl 
blizzard  would  be  exactly  in  our  teeth.  The  prospect,  tKirc 
fore,  of  reaching  our  depot  in  the  specified  time  did  not  aiijua 
bright.  Providentially  we  had  most  beautiful  and  gloriju 
weather  for  our  start  on  January  17.  It  remained  fine  for  tlii 
whole  day,  and  we  were  greatly  favoured  by  a  Lght  wind  wW 
now  blew  from  between  north-west  and  west-north-wcst-a 
perfectly  fair  wind  for  our  journey.  In  fact  the  wind  chaiig«i 
diieotion  with  us.  It  had  helped  us  by  blowing  from  the  soutl- 
312 
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groat  struggle  that  dav  to  nTt        ^^'°  ^""'gners."    We  h!^ 
Managed  it.  '^^  *°  '»»ke  our  sixteen'Liles,  buVwe "u.? 
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196*  Falir.,  a  temperature  which  he  maintained  wad  insuffioie 
to  extract  the  proper  juices  and  flavour  from  the  tea,  unless  tl 
boiling  was  very  much  prolonged.  Mawson,  however,  averr 
—on  chemical  and  physical  grounds — that  with  the  diminish^ 
atniosplieric  pressure  certain  virtuous  constituents  of  the  t 
could  be  extracted  at  a  lower  temperature.  Tlie  discussion  w 
liiglily  scientific  and  exhilarating,  though  not  very  fiMite. 
was  agreed  as  a  compromise  to  allow  the  boiling  to  continue  f 
three  or  four  minutes  after  the  water  had  come  to  the  boil  befc 
the  tea  was  poured  out.  As  in  our  progress  coastwards  we  w( 
continually  coming  upon  more  old  tea-bags  at  our  old  cam] 
and  always  collected  these  and  did  not  throw  away  any  that  h 
been  used  before  we  soon  had  quite  an  imposing  collection 
muslin  bags  with  pld  tea  leaves,  and  with  the  thorough  boili 
that  they  now  got  there  was  a  strong  flavour  of  muslin  supi 
added  to  that  of  old  tea.  Nevertheless  this  drink  was  nectar. 
January  20.  We  were  still  able  to-day  to  follow  our  sled 
tracks,  which  was  a  great  blessing,  the  magnetic  needle  bei 
of  so  little  use  to  us.  We  had  the  wind  slightly  against  i 
bringing  up  a  little  low  drift.  Again  we  made  our  sixteen-m 
run,  though  with  great  difficulty,  for  the  wind  had  been  blowi 
freshly  all  day  on  our  starboard  bow. 

In  view  of  the  good  progress  that  we  had  made,  and  af 
carefully  calculating  out  the  provisions  left  over,  Mawson,  w 
was  at  this  time  messman,  proposed  that  we  should  return 
nearly  full  rations,  as  we  were  becoming  much  exhausted  thrmi 
insufficient  food.  This  proposal  was,  of  course,  hailed  with  delig! 
On  January  21  there  was  a  light  wind  with  low  temperatii 
clear  sky  and  hot  sun,  which  combined  to  consolidate  the  surfa 
ovir  which  we  were  sledging.  By  this  time  Mackay  and  Mawsoi 
raw  lips,  which  had  been  cracked  and  bleeding  for  about  a  fo 
night  previously,  were  now  much  better.  Mawson's  Iftuie  1 
had  also  improved.    Again  we  did  our  sixteen-mile  run. 

January  22.  We  were  up  soon  after  7  A.M.  It  was  a  de 
day  with  bright  sunshine.  The  wind  started  soon  after  5  A.l 
constantly  freshening,  as  it  usually  did  in  this  part  of  the  platei 
till  about  3  P.M.  Then  it  gradually  died  down  by  about  10  pJ 
The  temperature  at  7.15  a.m.  was  minus  20°  Fahr.,  and  at  K 
altitude  we  found  the  wind  very  trying.  To-day  we  had  ^ 
sledge  over  a  great  deal  of  pie-crust  snow,  which  was  n^ 
fatiguing.  We  had  since  the  day  before  yesterday  lost  ouri" 
sledge  tracks.    To-day  we  sledged  fifteen  miles. 
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over  patches  of  soft  «n/„!^d  *^  ^**'8"'"«.  «'e  sledging  bei, 
t.me  we  we™  oonsoioustZt  aHhou.h""'  '""^•-  ^^  t^e  ^mf 
down  w,de  undulations  we  Itrl  ont  TT  ""^^"g  "P  »nd 
»nd  the  new  mountain  (flrsTseen  hi  \r    ,^  «"'"«  down  hill 

•night we S^^erfCTe^'if^ii^g  -«  sTin'paiS.^'C 
ourselves  fully  eight  h"u^.  "^^'"^'  »»<• '-««  obliged  to  aUow 

January  24.  To-day  we  W^™  ^l'  """  """  '^'een  miles 
of  P-e-erust  snow  and  Lft'sLt  "  ^et-n"?  "-^g'"*  "-"att 
«hat  agamst  us  at  about  twp,iZ'  -7  ^"*^  ''w  Wording  som,- 
.being  minus  i  Pahr  in  tLel? L^^rf"  \°/"'"'  *«  temj^ratu  e 
m  ware,  over  the  «now  K  -Twas  a  i°^  f'^'  ^"^  "^4-^1 
Tn'  ''^J  ''*  '"^'^  "Peered  by  the  sil^  ofM°^*V'^"''-  I^tef 
Towards  evening  we  had  snm!.^^       '  ^"""^  Baxter. 

"■^^''"^'^ngapp^ximfwyouToldrr'''?  *"  *°  '^'>««>er  we 
t  .ought  we  were  nearer  to  tt  ""'-gorng  tracks.    Mackar 

'ought  we  were  farther  to  th.  .""T.""'""*'"'"  ""an  bl™  J 
'■'Vling,  contended  that  we  w^  Z?""''?;  '^•''«'">'  »ho^;as 

J""  then  I  discovered  that  wtflf     ^.'^^"  °"  °"'  old  course 
racks,  which  ahowe^up  p  J^jX  ~=t'l^y  o»  our  old  Z^e 

the  newly  formed  sastnfgi     n^  Z.t  "'"','*  •^'»''=«  "'^t'^een 

«M  as  a  navigator.    D^t^n^aJf^Vf''"'"'  '»'  M'"^"""'" 
January  26.    ft  was  hlnt^„    «edg^  sixteen  mi^es. 

»t  lunch  time  that  rtereS.f  ""^f  "'^*'^-    ^e  estimated 

the  afternoon  was  minus  3«  Pah!  w-  if /^""P*'*'""  ^"™g 
fet>gu^  after  the  day's  sledgfnrPoTtht  ^"i*V'"  "'""'•  '""''h 
«e  each  took  an  Easton  syrfp  fablf^^/  *?",*  ^°"'  °'  «'«  days 
liefore  reachine  camn    .^?l-       '"  ^"'^  ^'"e  last  staee  but  nn. 

|;ing     niBefenTnXbLSr;'."'^  ''^^P'^  *°  ''-P  u 
Mount  Nansen  was  sighted  iSfn        ^""^  »'"'"*  »  f-«-  and 
January  26     We  I™t  „  ^  1i  ,    "  "'^  camped. 

-ather  7um'ed  ol^iy  irt;:'aft"'«*' '™"'"  S"  '-^ay-    Ti^e 
*'lge  would  take  char-^^and  n.tf"  ^      ''"^.  """^  ""-J  "'en  the 
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came  heavy  croppers.  Mawson  put  on  crampons  outside 
finnesko  to  enable  him  to  get  a  grip  of  the  slippery  surface, 
my  crampons  were  frozen  so  hard  and  so  out  of  shape  thi 
was  unable  to  get  them  on,  so  I  followed  behind  and  stea< 
the  sledge  as  it  continued  bumping  its  way  down  the  ma 
steps.  At  last  we  reached  once  more  a  flattened  surface 
camped.    Our  run  for  the  day  was  fourteen  and  a  half  mile 

January  27.  This  morning  we  all  felt  very  slack  after 
night  spent  in  the  closely  covered  sleeping-bag,  the  sky  at 
time  being  cloudy.  During  the  morning  fine  snow  fell  and 
weather  was  quite  thick  to  the  south  and  east  of  us.  Maw 
steered  us  by  the  trend  of  the  sastnigi.  As  the  day  wore 
the  weather  cleared  up  and  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
mountain.  Mount  New  Zealand,  and  Mount  Baxter.  The  pul 
at  first  was  very  hard,  being  ..p-hill,  but  lat«r  we  had  a  good 
down  hill  to  the  spot  where  '»-9  camped  for  lunch.  After  lu 
we  sledged  down  a  still  steeper  slope,  the  sledge  occasion 
taking  charge.  At  this  spot  Mackay  partially  fell  into  a 
vasse.  To-day  we  were  much  cheered  by  the  sight  at  lasi 
Mount  Larsen.  By  th«  time  we  reached  the  spot  where 
camped  that  night  we  had  a  good  clear  view  of  Larsen.  ' 
distance  travelled  was  sixteen  miles.  We  were  now  only  at 
forty  miles  from  our  Mount  Larsen  Depot. 

January  28.  We  turned  out  of  the  sleeping-bag  to-day 
about  6.30  a.m.  A  blizzard  was  blowing,  and  after  break! 
we  had  much  difSculty  in  the  cold  wind  in  getting  up  the  m 
and  sail.  Mackay,  who  usually  did  the  greater  part  of  1 
work,  got  his  hands  rather  badly  frost-bitten  before  our  prepa 
tions  were  completed.  We  used  the  thick  green  canvas  iio 
cloth  as  a  sail ;  the  tent-poles  served  us  for  a  mast,  and  a  pi 
of  bamboo  did  duty  as  a  yard. 

The  wind  was  blowing  at,  perhaps,  about  twenty-five  mi 
an  hour,  and  as  soon  as  we  started  the  sledge,  it  began  to  tra 
at  such  a  hot  pace  that  Mackay  and  Mawson,  with  their  lo 
legs,  werf  kept  walking  at  the  top  of  their  sp^,  while  I,  m 
my  shorter  ones,  was  kept  on  a  jog  trot.  Occasionally,  in 
extra  strong  pufi  of  wind,  the  sledge  took  charge.  On  one 
these  occasions  it  suddenly  charged  into  me  from  behind,  knoct 
my  legs  from  under  me,  and  nearly  juggernauted  me.  I  » 
quickly  rescued  from  this  undignified  position  under  the  sledj 
runners  by  Mawson  and  Mackay.  We  had  now  arrived  a< 
part  of  the  plateau  where  the  monotonous  level  or  gently  uiiili 


'»«ng  surface  ,,JT    ^^^'^"^  ^^^^^^^ 

About  noon,  when  wp?       .'"'^-  «»  "^  to  Toor       ^  "'"  °f  th" 
stniok  one  of  4)1^  V  .         '"  ^""  career  th,[    *'"'  *teadv  it 
capsized  heawiy    but^'f  T*'"«'  °b"Std  tT  °^  f'"  «'-'*• 
"g  'ting  the  a^edgo  we  e^''""^'"'^  """"ng  Z  h  ".''"'^e"  ""^ 
At  lunch,  w,U*a'faint  ho^r'/"'  '"""h.  *    "'  *"'"'«»•     After 
"■essman  for  the  teefciM  ^1°^  «°"cn,ng  «,«  stem  h 
«  e^tra  ration  of  fo„)    t     -^^-^nd  indul '\'"  ''!»^'  "^  our 
birthday.    He  toot  t^'  .  •"'''"^  '"^o^ed  h  "^  ,'^""  ,'«  «'>«  u. 
lunch  and  dinner  th.t!.'"'  """^  ^0  a"  /al'?  "'*'  "  »as  my 

plateau  wind  wa«  »f  ,1?m  "^  **  about  8am    .„j  , 
»"  hour.    mZ.      "  '''°'^'"«  at  a  speerf"';  *?''  ^""nd  that  the 
that  we  wot^d  nl"'™!?"""''^  °^  'he  Scelw^f  «*««"  «'  es 
act.  found  that  pujChr",°"  "^e  sledge  1"^.^^  ^^  decided 
iws  wearvinc  thf„  lu*^  '^^  «'cdge  in  the  n,^       ^  *  °>atter  of 

We  puIIeTofsit^^h  """-i^  ''»«'  Proved  fc  ""T  ^'^  ^a' 
Waen  rrew  ev«!„    ^  ^°'"'  "^^^  hour  anrf  M      l"'<'c"'ding  day 
hope  that  1  m;I.'°K°"'^»'  "'«*■■«  and  W    "'"'*'  ^""^C"  and 
thit  night     B^«f'  ""^  "^^^  to  reach  our  ri?';  *'"'  '^e  began  to 

"■■-  a  gtd  dfafoSn"  ''.^  ''*^-  Ma-oSjrl'^r'  '''^- 
f  point  nearly  twif"  '?'^  '"«  '^ad  almos?  rfS  !,''  '^«^  "^used 
Mackay's  shl,^       "'^  ""^c^  from  our  1     J'^^'^  *»  camp  at 

^  depot,  fif;d  UP  th.  f  'T"^*  a'  ou'-  depot  w"'  "  '^■'«'  °ur 
■"It  ominous  olZ,/  '**''  °"  January  30     ti,     , 

'"'  ski  boots  L^T«  *'"^  freezing  of  th«  !     ""''  "'»'•  o'^ing 

f ;pp".g  o°u?thr  :,^'2:^fi'ied  -ith  S  tr  t^  °"'  ^^p^ ' 

I  ?»'  got  started  mrf  ^l^"^  *  ^'ow  and  tedL,    ■  J^^  ''"'k  of 

"^^^  f^om  a  foot  un  f  '";!'  '"  a  mesluvo  t  of  or?  «"'  »°'"g  '^^ 
^""t  up  to  about  twenty  feet1„t,^7~-    ^^"^^ 


y 
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After  crossing  a  number  of  crevasses,  we  discovered  that 
whe-jl  of  our  sledge  meter  had  disapiJcared.  Probably  it  I 
got  into  one  of  the  crevasses,  and  gone  to  the  bottom.  As 
wore  now  so  close  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  the  loss  of  t, 
which  earlier  in  our  travels  would  have  been  a  serious  disas 
was  not  of  much  importance.  We  had  run  about  eight  m 
before  we  discovered  the  loss  of  our  sledge  meter  wh 
At  lunch-time  Mawson  compounded  a  wonderful  new  hu 
made  out  of  seal  liver,  pounded  up  with  a  geological  hamt 
and  mixed  with  crushed  biscuit. 

We  had  some  discussion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  bette: 
descend  on  to  the  sea  ice  by  the  old  track  up  which  wo  had  co 
which  we  termed  Backstairs  Passage,  or  make  down  tlio  u 
Larson  Glacier  to  the  point  where  it  junctioned  with  tlie  I 
galski  Glacier.  Maokay  was  in  favour  of  the  former,  Mawson 
I  of  the  latter.  Had  we  descended  by  our  old  route,  we  sh. 
have  had  to  retrace  our  steps  and  become  involved  in  a  ' 
arduous  uphill  piece  of  sledging  necessitating  an  ascent  o 
least  1000  to  1500  ft.  in  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile, 
subsequent   events  proved,   Mackay   was   right  and   we   ' 

wrong.  .  ,     ■      ■ 

We  held  on  down  the  main  glacier  with  the  imposing  i 

and  sloi)es  of  dark-red  granite  and  blackish  eruptive  rock  it 

mixed  with  it  close  on  our  left.    Mawson's  leg  was  now  so 

that  it  was  only  with  considerable  pain  and  difficulty  tha 

could  proceed,  and  both  Mackay's  and  my  eyes  were  affect 

good  deal    y  snow  bUndness  and  were  painful.     We  found  a 

advanced    -at  at  about  six  miles  easterly  from  our  lunch  ci 

the  surface  of  the  Mount  Larsen  Glacier  descended  at  a 

steep  angle.     Somewhat  ahead  to  the  right  it  was  clear  i 

where  it  junctioned  with  the  Drygalski  Glacier,  it  was  sea 

by  enormous  crevasses  and  traversed  by  strong  pressure  ric 

We  held  on  with  our  sledge  on  a  course  which  took  us  cW. 

the  north  side  of  the  glacier.    At  last  the  descent  becoic 

steep  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  couid 

the  sledge  back  and  prevent  ita  charging  down  the  slope. 

halted  here  and  Mackay  went  ahead  to  reconnoitre.    Presf 

Le  came  back  and  said  that  the  narrow  strip  of  snow  covi 

the  glacier  ice,  near  its  contact  with  the  rocky  cliffs  on  our 

was  continuous  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  » 

thought  it  was  practicable,  if  we  made  rope  brakes  for  the  nu 

ou  our  sledge,  to  lower  it  down  this  steep  slope  in  safety. 


"a  tl.8  >I<.,j^  j  '  '."^ '» .WM  even  neceeawv^^    '^"""Pe  brake 
•»""•.     If.  ite"  ""'"  ■«  Sodom's,'  *  •«*•  I"3 

-r^^^p^^!^s:s^£t  «o .... 

^  opes  descending  to„l,^T,  •  «°''«WeraKt '  ^"™'"''''-    ^ii 
of  a  series  of  larlthfn '"'"■*'•«  surface  om^^^      "P  "'«  -ce 

«»  "'e  paie  green  ,^1'°  '^  »"""'  'aTes  u'??/  "S^  !'"'^  '°'«'. 
"^e  and  found  that  f  "*  °'  '''«8e  lak^      m      °"'^''  ^o  camp 

"'  ^0  great  tS  ,?' t'""?  enouglfrhold  tr^", '^'"^  ""^ 
''"«  whici)  would  rfl  ,',"'■««'  end.  Tjf»  '  "  '"''«  f«f  »  few 
".'»''  'I-  sky  Tas  thLt  ^"'**"«  'he  skirt  of  ou^t  \""'«  »""^ 
'""8  'ittle  hoJesin  H  ^  overcast.  VVe  fi:.^rf  """^ '«"*■  By  this 
;r''^'  the  end'  of  It'  T'^'^'  "^  «e  smooth  ^  "'«'««'.  chop! 
''''"son  and  I  sno.     ?  'f'-poles,  and  SA""','"  ^'''^h  to 

:;'"«  --nnoitri,g''X,^  '''"'■     ^il "S  stt'"'^  "''^'''^<^. 
« eamped  on  the  Ut  "'*  ^«oh  did     It  „,      „^1"en'  to  « 

/""'""•ySl.     vVewer  ''"'""^ '""'ed  into  our 

■     "'•  'lift  rerv  pJk        ™  "P  about  II  ,  „    ^     . 

J''-ec  to  fourlS  ,  ,',^;^;'  '""^d  heaWiyfX'r,  l''^''^,  ^'^-^^-g 

r;^'f' -^ki  and^Cn  „  '"•  '"^'P^s^ure    mIo^'I''  *°  ""-^  ""d 
l^^Xiiallv  on  fr.r^'^'*"'era  on  to  fh»     ^      '^^  "'^  combined 

l'«Wp^ul  ed  Isti'Tf ^''''  I""  Barri  r°V?t'r r  '-•  -1 
r"  ^''^•^P  side  ings  ^''^'^  "'^'"edge  on  theio„^:'!  ^'*»«o"  and 

[        «^-  ^^"•-•tiiJaiedgi;;":-^:-7-ding 
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«.  ioe  which  moBtly  crunched  underfoot  «ith  a  sharp  tinklin 
Sunr  wTsk^ted  the  lateral  moraine  for  a  diBtanco  of  ov, 
tTlmle  foUowing  a  depression  in  the  ice-surface  apparent! 
half  a  m  le  louowi  g         f  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ,„„ 

fats  it  oU^ot  Malvson  crashed  right  through  into  the  wat 
beneath  and  got  wet  up  to  his  thighs.  In  spite  of  my  efforts 
kZ  t  on  evL  keel,  the  sledge  frequently  <=aP«'^«l  °"  "■^, 
.teen  sideUnRs.  At  last,  after  struggling  up  and  down  hca^ 
steep  "*^"3-  ,.^.i„i  '  areas  of  rotten  ice,  which  every  he 
arrfletTs  KhU  the  water  benef  J  -^-^ 
♦hP  foot  of  an  immense  ice-nressure  ridge.  It  wafl  a  romant 
InoWn^  snot  though  at  thetime  we  did  not  exactly  apprecit 
u'^Ss*'   To  'our  Irft  was  a  huge  cia  o    --7^^- 

^"^^  "^of*ffCaSandttt"L^^  ^laciI^\rfo;: 
?rgrie/itu?7nC-t  ridges,  trending  somewhat  ohliqu, 

*°W:w°ent  Uek  to  the  tent  where  we  got  some  hot  tea  of  wh 

to  wnere  we  u  r-  jj  ^  ^head,  and  found  t 

towarfs  oSr  depot,  gradually  came  nearer  and  nearer  in  to 
arr^tocUff.  until  it  pressed  hard  against  the  cl.ff  face.  ( 
^o^fy.  ttien,  we  were^mpounded  by  this  huge  pressure  n 
Ind  wo^d  have  to  devise  some  means  of  getting  oyer  it  Tak 
nurTc^^xrwe  smoothed  a  passage  across  part  of  the  1. 

rotten  ice  and  snow,  with  wat«r  just  beneath.  We  wc  e 
troubled  not  only  by  the  tile-ice  surface,  but  also  by^ 
XSwt  stee'p  bLka.  apparently  -oded  .^.y  glac^^  :^,: 
which  had  been  flowing,  as  the  result  of  the  t^aw, "^^^^^ 
in  the  Magnetic  Pole  plateau.  We  were  a>«°  T'™;' °  t 
Z  time  as  to  how  to  get  over  the  vast  number  of  intent 
crevasses  which  lay  in  our  path. 


!-•'«•  by  little  .r^"  ^^"^^  *^Ca 
found  our  nrn»«.    u  *"°«'.  imDrovnrf  .  i?7.  *"  "'"  heavy 

;Ve  eroou^tetdl^t Toh  ^'""^  "/ •  "Wf 'thr'"'""**' 
from  a  few  feet  ud  t„  fiT  ''°"«"  'ha*  afternoon  -^  *"*«'• 
"intl  from  ten  to  4.°*  V  °'  '  '""'dred  feTt  "r  «'    ^"^  '^^'o 

«now.     We  fell  "^^"'.r     °  °*'^««'  '>ere  roofS  n.®"""  °^  ""'«^ 
neously,  he  unTlf^f'^  ^  f«U  'nto  the  saZ  °'^'  »"d  on 

wevasaea,  the  skv  w  *    .  ®  "'«'>'  amongst  fi-       *^''«  ^^ 
,  '»'leofthemor^„r.'"^''?«««J«d  i"  gett"c  w,ft    .''"'"'"^"''ed 

''s:i-s^-^7£^  -^^^^^A  "•  '* '«. 

1  Pi'sh  on  without  r,^   '^^  ''"y^'  f°od  Wt  u  W  ^"^eaJski  Glacier, 

l.^derer.^'^'*'  "^^^P  that  oom^  To  ^T^'^'^'  ^d  Z 
!^'«-.onPebrua^2^^  ""^^"'--^-eary 

^    "^-"^'^Jo'cedtofindthesunshining 
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in  »  dew  iky.  We  intended  nuking  »  desperate  attempt  tl 
day  to  reach  our  depot,  ai  we  knew  that  the  Ninarod  would 
(Jue — perhapi  overdue^by  the  nif '  .  We  saw  aa  we  looked  ba 
that  our  track  of  yeeterday  waa  about  as  straight  as  a  oorkacrc 
Once  more  we  pulled  out  over  the  soft  snow,  and  althou 
refreshed  somewhat  by  our  good  sleep  we  found  the  work  i 
tremely  trying  and  toilsome.  We  crossed  an  ice  donga,  a 
about  four  miles  out  reached  the  edge  of  a  second  donga.  H< 
we  decided  to  leave  everything  but  our. sledge,  tent,  sleepii 
bag,  cooking-apparatus,  oil  and  food,  and  make  a  forced  mai 
right  on  to  the  Drygalski  Depot.  Accordingly  we  camp 
had  tea  and  two  biscuits  each,  and  fixed  up  our  depot,  inolud 
the  Lloyd-Creak  dip  circle,  theodolite  and  legs,  geological  coll 
tiona,  &o.,  and  marked  the  spot  with  a  little  blue  flag  tied  on 
an  ioe-aze. 

We  now  found  the  sledge,  thus  lightened,  distinctly  ea; 
to  pull,  and  after  making  a  slight  ditour,  crossed  the  donga 
a  snow  bridge.  Soon  we  reached  another  donga,  and  succe 
fully  croased  it.  At  three  and  a  half  miles  further  at  8  p.m. 
camped  again  and  had  a  little  cheese  and  biscuit.  After  t 
short  halt  we  pulled  on  again,  steering  north-8°-east  magne 
MawBon  occasionally  swept  the  horizon  with  our  excellent  fie 
glasses  in  hopes  of  sighting  our  depot.  Suddenly  he  exclain 
that  he  saw  the  depot  flag  dictinotly  on  its  ice  mound,  apparen 
about  seven  miles  distant,  but  it  was  well  round  on  the  starboi 
bow  of  our  sledge  on  a  bearing  of  80uth-38°-west  magne 
Mackay  and  I  were  much  excited  at  Mawson's  discovery.  Macl 
seized  the  field-glasses  as  soon  as  Mawson  put  thorn  down  o 
directed  them  to  the  spot  indicated,  but  could  see  no  trace  of  i 
flag ;  then  I  looked  through  the  glasses  with  equally  aegat 
results.  Mawson  opined  that  we  must  both  be  snow-blii 
Then  he  looked  through  them  again,  and  at '  ce  exclaimed  tl 
he  could  see  no  trace  of  the  flag  now.  The  norizon  seemed 
be  walloping  up  and  down,  just  as  though  it  was  boiling,  evidon 
the  result  of  a  mirage.  Mawson,  however,  was  so  confident  tl 
he  had  seen  the  flag  when  he  first  looked,  that  we  altered  cou 
to  sottth-38°-west  magnetic,  and  after  we  had  gone  a  little  01 
a  mile,  and  reached  the  top  of  a  slight  eminence  in  the  i< 
surface,  we  were  rejoiced  to  hear  the  announcement  that  he  cot; 
now  see  the  depot  flag  distinctly.  We  kept  on  sledging  I 
several  miles  further.  At  midnight,  when  the  temperature  b 
fallen  to  zero,  I  felt  that  the  big  toe  of  my  right  foot  was  gettii 
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Arrived  at  the  middle  o(  the  floor  of  the  barranoa,  lf»ok»; 

killed  two  Emperor  pcnguin»,  and  took  their  breaata  and  livei 

to  replenish  our  exhausted  larder.    Meanwhile,  Mawion  orouo 

to  the  far  Bide  of  the  floor  of  the  barranca  on  the  look-out  for 

pouible  spot  where  wo  might  iwarm  up.    I  joined  him  a  fei 

minutes  later,  and  aa  I  was  feeling  much  exhausted  after  th 

continuous  forced  marohea  back  from  the  Magnetic  Pole,  apl-'' 

him  to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the  expedition.    I  con5u!,  r- 

that  under  the  circunwtancea  I  was  justifiod  in  taking  this  ate] 

We  had  accompliohcd  the  work  a.^signed  to  us  by  our  Icodc 

having  reached  tlie  Magnetic  Pole.     We  were  within  two  c 

three  miles  of  our  Drygalski  Depot,  and  although  the  only  foo 

left  there  was  two  days'  supply  of  brrikm  biscuits  with  a  littl 

ohoeae,  we  had  a  good  prospect  of  m  At-supply,  aa  the  barranc 

abounded  in  seals  and  peng-j^nt ,  -  >  thot  for  the  present  we  Iin 

no  reason  to  apprehend  the  d-.i'j  er  of  storvation.    On  the  othi 

hand,  as  regaitis  our  ultimate  personal  sofcty,  our  position  wr 

somewhat  critical.    We  were  not  even  certain  that  the  Nimn 

had  arrived  at  all  in        ^  Sea  that  season,  though  we  thought  i 

of  course,  very  probau:;'  i:nat  she  had.     In  the  next  case,  on  tl 

assumption  that  she  hod  arrived,  it  waa  very  possible  that  i 

view  of  the  great  difficulties  of  making  a  thorough  search  al(ji 

the  two  hundred  miles  of  coast,  at  any  part  of  which  we  mipl 

have  been  camped — difficulties  arising  from  heavy  belts  of  pod 

ice  and  icebergs,  as  well  as  from  the  deeply  indented  characti 

of  that  bold  and  rugged  coast — it  was  quite  possible  that  tl 

Nimrod  would  miss  sighting  our  depot  flags  altogether.    In  tl 

event  of  the  Nimrod  not  appearing  within  a  few  days,  it  woul 

be  necessary  to  take  immediate  and  strenuous  action  with 

view  either  to  wintering  at  the  spot,  or  with  a  view  to  an  attem| 

to  sledge  back  around  the  great  mountain  massifs  and  over  tl 

many  steeply  crevassed  glaciers  for  over  two  hundred  mil<  s  ( 

our  winter  quarters  at  Cape  Boyds.     Even  now,  in  the  evei 

of  some  immediate  strenuous  action  being  necessary,  if  tl 

Nimrod  were  to  suddenly  appear  at  some  point  along  the  cixt^ 

I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  Mawson,  who  was  less  physiciill 

exhausted  than  myself,  to  be  in  charge.    He  had,  througlioi 

the  whole  journey,  shown  excellent  capacity  for  leadership,  fuli 

justifying  the  opinion  held  of  him  by  Lieutenant  Shockltto 

when  providing  in  my  instructions  that  in  the  event  of  anythiA 

happening  to  myself  Mawson  was  to  assume  the  leadership 

When  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  at  firat  demurred,  h- 
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verv  thankful  to  be  able  to  entor  our  tent,  and  have  a  meal  c 
a  stew  of  minced  penguin  Uve. .  We  then  turned  into  the  aleepm 
bag  at  about  7  a.m.  Just  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  ^ 
had  turned  in.  as  we  learnt  later,  the  iV.mrod  must  have  passe 
bound  north  towards  Mount  Melbourne,  within  three  miles 
the  iee  cliff  on  which  our  tent  was  now  situated.  Owing,  ho 
ever,  to  a  light  wind  with  snow  drift,  she  was  unable  to  sig 
either  our  depot  flag  or  tent.  fiii  . 

February  3.     After  slecpir  g  in  the  bag  from  7  a.m.  until  U  A 
we  eot  up  and  had  brcakf-at,  packed  our  sledge,  and  start 
alone  the  north  bank  of  ths  snow  caiion.    The  snow  and  ice 
the  bottom  were  dotted  with  basking  seals  and  moulting  Empei 
Deneuins.    Fully  a  hundred  teals  could  be  counted  in  places 
a  distance  of  as  many  yards  along  the  caiion.    At  about  one  n, 
from  the  camp  we  reached  a  small  branch  caflon,  which  we  li 
to  head  off  by  turning  to  our  right.    We  now  proceeded  nbc 
one  and  a  half  miles  further  along  the  edge  of  the  main  can. 
and  in  our  then  tired  and  weak  state  were  much  dispmtcd 
find  that  it  still  trended  inland  for  a  considerable  distance, 
row  halted  by  the  sledge  while  Mackay  went  ahead  to  try  a 
find  a  crossing,  a..d  presently  Mawson  and  I  were  rejoiced 
hear  him  shout  that  he  had  discovered  a  snow  bridge  across 
caiion      Presently  he  rejoined  us,  and  together  we  pulled 
sledge  to  the  head  of  the  snow  bridge.    It  was  a  romantic  ^i 
A  large  sUce  of  the  snow  or  n6v6  cliS  had  fallen  obhquely  aor 
the  cafion,  and  its  surface  had  then  been  raised  and  parti: 
levelled  up  with  soft  drift  snow.    There  was  a  crevasse  at  b 
the  near  and  far  ends  of  the  bridge,  and  the  middle  was  s, 
a  good  deal  below  the  abutments.     Stepping  over  the  crova 
at  the  near  end,  we  launched  the  sledge  with  a  run  down  to 
centre  of  the  bridge,  then  struggled  up  the  steep  slope  facm 
Mackay  steadying  the  sledge  from  falling  off  t!ie  narrow  c. 
wav  whUe  we  all  three  pulled  for  all  we  were  worth      In  ^uio 
minute  or  two  we  were  safely  across  with  our  sledge,  tliaiJ 
that  we  had  now  surmounted  the  last  obstacle  that  mtervei 
between  us  and  our  depot. 
-        While  heading  for  the  depot  we  sighted  an  Emperor  pcng 
close  to  our  track.    Mackay  quickly  slew  him,  and  took 
flesh  and  liver  for  our  cooking-pot.    Two  miles  further  on 
camped.    Mawson  minced  the  Emperors  flesh  and  liv-r, 
after  adding  a  little  snow,  1  boiled  it  over  our  primus  so  »» 
make  one  and  a  half  pots  of  soupy  mincemeat  for  each 
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further  towards  the  depTtZdJlhJt\T:.'''"^  "  ^alf  mile! 
|cc  mound  on  the  soutS  o?the  inleMn  ^{^J'^'  """'^^  "" 
tcrnunated  seawards.    Thrcamn  ni  .     f'*''"''  ''"''  ^"°'^  ""S"" 
mile  distant  from  our  depot      r®  'P"'  '"^  "  '""«  over  a 
exhausted  and  deoid^  to^eam„     Th'™  T  ""  "'"^"gl.lv 
seemed  specially  suitable   as  Z™  J      T^  ""«  ''^'^  '"'"ctod 
could  get  a  good  view  of  the^liK        ^'"^^"^  '"^  """""d  «c 
mile  Mawson  andlgot  up  ?^e  tenr^M '^u'"'  ^'^«*'*  B"™--' 
at  the  shore  of  the  infet     H,  .         '  ^"^^  ^«"*  *°  ^1  a  seal 
meat  and  liver.    He  sa/d  ^JTu'^J"?^  "'"'  P'^^'y  °f  »ca 
and  had  killed  one  of  thL*"?* L^t  th"^  ^H'l"^"  y°""«  ««">' 
most  unusual  manner  seTttlin^       ^  *'?1  •"'*  ^^^avld  in  a 
his  approach,  instep  of  w^S/J^f^  quiekly^nd  actively  a? 
of  the  Weddell  seaCo- wl"h  leTadT^ .""^18'  "  ^^     °'t 
We  discovered  later  that  these  Two  sltl^?"  '^'^  experience, 
paratively  rare  variety  knoC  M  p  belonged  to  the  com- 

meal  of  s'eal  blubber,  blood  ^do^Tifw'-^^*^'  "  ^'^"^"^ 
cooked  by  Mawson,  Mawson  ^d  I  tnr?5  ■'"'^  /"^  ""^  l^vcr, 
leaving  Mackay  to  takeThe  fi^    ,      ^  ""'^  *^®  sleeping-bap 
look-oSt  for  th^  W^.%X  Wlt^h  hr  Te^''"  °"  "•« 
depot  and  dug  out  our  bi^cuiHirj^l    t  u  7"'^*^  "P  *°  our 
blubber  lamp  and  cooker   to.etl!^'"'''^u ''''''  ^''^'^  "^  <^  ^ 
t.n  which  we  l,ad  used  as  a  fg™''  nZ^V'"'^  P"™®" 
down  to  our  tent.     There  he  lit  fifw  uu    ^  *^^^  ^^  ""med 
the  tent  and  cooked    omepcnliin  n     .''  '"I'P  J'"^'  ""''"^^ 
mtervals,  during  his  fouTh^TL?  ^  '  'T^^^  ^''»^««  «' 
from  the  savour^  disli.     When  h^.„,r?'  ''"''  ^^'"^y  """els 
"'at  he   had  though  fuIvBut  in?    ."?"?'''*  ^-^^  I  ^"nd 
Emperor's  breast,  fvS„  about  tVn'  ^'^''i'^"?""  "  ^""^  of 
with  during  my  watch      AMU       ■  ^  °  P""""*^'  ^or  me  to  toy 

penguin  meat.  Xr  cooL^Jso^.  "^"°'"''  ""^'""  "'  t''"  ^ot 
up  Mawson  soon  after  8  a  m^  Zv  T'"  ^^"8"'°  °'^'"  ^  called 
afterwards  turned  Sto  the  h.^  ^f  T"^  *'  ""-^  immediately 
asleep.  "^  "''°  "'"  '"'8.  a»d  at  once  dropped  off  sound 

VVetTnce'!^C*u;^'theT^-  """t  "''''"'  ""'"  "^"^  2  p.m. 
generous  meroTseal  aL  ^^'°«!"'"'«'  ""'^  M'''^^""  '^"oted  a 
M-ekay  made  a  thn  soupy  LT°  T*  ""^  ^^''^^''  ^^e 
^  -  on  to  the  ice  mSSVc-.^C- JZX 
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nothing  in  the  way  of  a  ship  to  seaward  and  returned  to 
tent.  We  all  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  liberal  repast,  and  ] 
ticularly  relished  the  seal's  blood,  gravy,  and  seal  oil. 

After  the  meal  we  discussed  our  future  plans.  We  deci 
that  we  had  better  move  the  tent  that  afternoon  up  to  our 
depot,  where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea, 
where,  too,  we  could  command  a  more  extensive  view  of 
ocean.  We  also  talked  over  what  we  had  best  do  in  the  e\ 
of  the  Nimrod  not  turning  up,  and  decided  that  we  ought 
attempt  to  sledge  overland  to  Hut  Point,  keeping  ourselves  a 
on  the  way,  as  best  we  might,  with  seal  meat.  It  must 
admitted  that  the  prospect  of  tackling  two  hundred  mile: 
coast,  formed  largely  of  steep  rooky  foreshores,  alternating  t 
heavily  orevassed  glacier  ice,  was  not  a  very  bright  one. 
also  discussed  the  date  at  which  we  ought  to  start  trekl 
southwards.  Mackay  thought  we  ought  to  commence  mal 
our  preparations  at  once,  and  that  unless  the  Nimrod  arri 
within  a  few  days  we  ought  to  start  down  the  coast  with 
sledge,  tent,  sleeping-bag,  cooker,  and  seal  meat,  leaving  a  i 
at  the  depot  for  the  Nimrod,  in  case  she  should  arrive  In 
asking  her  to  look  out  for  us  along  the  coast,  and  if  she  ooul( 
sight  us,  to  lay  depots  of  food  and  oil  for  us  at  certain  speci 
spots.  He  considered  that  by  this  method  we  could  make  i 
of  beginning  the  long  journey  in  a  sound  state  of  health,  and 
fortunate,  might  reach  Hut  Point  before  the  beginning  of 
equinoctial  g^es  in  March.  Mawson  and  I,  on  the  other  lia 
thought  that  we  ought  to  wait  on  at  our  present  camp  until '. 
in  February. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  looked  at  it,  our  present 
was  not  a  happy  one.  The  possibility  of  a  long  wait  jn 
gloomy  region  of  the  Drygalsld  Glacier,  with  its  frequent  hei 
snows  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  leaden  sky  vaulted  over 
dark  sea,  was  not  pleasing  to  contemplate.  Still  less  cber 
was  the  prospect  of  a  long,  tedious,  and  dangerous  sledge  joun 
towards  Hut  Point.  Even  the  diet  of  seal  and  penguin,  j 
for  the  moment  so  nice,  largely  because  novel,  would  soon  sav 
of  loujours  perdrix. 

Dispirited  by  forebodings  of  much  toil  and  trouble,  we  w 
just  preparing  to  set  our  weary  limbs  in  motion  to  pack  up  ( 
belongings  for  the  short  trek  up  to  the  depot,  when  Bang  !  wi 
something,  seemingly  close  to  the  door  of  our  tent ;  the  soa 
thrilled  ns  ;  in  another  instant  the  air  reverberated  with  » ' 
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J^ocive  a  few  kicks  from  the  dmll  T""'«'  ""'^  '"  '™e^^ 
recovenng  my  equilibrium,  MackaTmE,  "''^:|-  J"''  »•'  I  "as 
down,  and  trampled  over  mVn^^*  ?^t"  "''"^  "'""-ee,  rode  m^ 
X struggled  to  n,;f::t.  Maw2,K'™'«  ^^y.  ^  Whef  ^tlTngTh 


— •  """  *  rusnea  back  to  t)io  fl-i  — •^•"••anj,  snouted 
^^  M  I  ran  forwarTth  3  £e  wW  '"''^^  *'«'"'-*y'=  "-ek- 
There  was  the  dear  old  iV.W  „;*  "  "^''*  '"'"  «?  ga^e 

«t«.mi„g  straight  towarffruShetret'^h"'^'  of  a  mile  a^^^ 
the  entrance.  At  the  sight  of  the  Z',^"  ''°"'«  J"«'  roundinJ 
to  meet  the  ship,  heartf  rM«W  oW^  f  "«  ""^"g  f™ntica% 
board.  How  thoseXere^fi^'"*"  ""i""  ^°^''  ^om  all  on 
It  would  be  hard,  indeS  fo!?^  '"""^  ^'"^  °^  one's  bc^ne^ 
been,  to  realise  he  s^den  rvfl"""'  "2'  ^""«''«'  <»  we  h^ 
'noment  as  dramatic  litwl^'^ir  ,°^  ""  ^'^'■"S«-  I"  » 
passed  from  death  into  li  e.    Mv  fijft'v""  '"^'"''•^  *"  have 

whlT''J°y  ■■  '''«"  °"e'ventgmtHude  fnT,'^"'""  °^  '"'^-^o 
"hioh  had  so  mercifully  led  our  frienl  L'"  ^\^l^^  Providence 

A  sudden  shout  from  Mackav  n^ff,     ^.°'""  "deliverance, 
^■a  faUen  into  a  d^pZ^ZsT'tZ  ^'^J^'l  ^'*^'  "  Maw- 
0  you,"    I  then  saw  thaTCkav  w«  I    '  f'  J"^'  "  ^'""t 
near  the  edge  of  a  small  ob  onrsZ-hT^  h^""!'"?  ""  *'-  «"°«- 
Are  you  all  right,  Mawsont'-h^'^    ""'''"''  '•°le  in  the  n6v4 
eame  up  the  wicomrt^   "  Ye^'^T"^'  *"?  ^'""^  ">«  depTi 
Mawson  was  about  twenty  feet  dow«  f^""'"'^  '''•'"  '°M  ">«  that 
o  tor  and  pull  him  up  w^Th  tte  slXe  h    "^^'^'^-     ^^°  •^''"Med 
"  the  sledge,  untoggled  the  har^f^  ^""t"'  ."""J  ''"™ed  back 
"evasse,  and  let  one  end  down  f!^^M'  '*"  ^^"^  w'«'  "  to  the 
'at  our  combined  strengthTa^^i;"-,  ^^  ''"'"<^'  h°-ev  r! 
fhat  there  wag  a  risk   too  of^-  ^'?i"  *°  P""  ^im  up,  and 

;n on Maw8on,if  weight  w« put  SL'nT  '"f  "'•"'^  ^"^-"o  ^'^^"ng 
"th  some  planking  Ho^rSlnT  '■  "'^'*' ''  «»« strengthened 
'■aul  Mawson  up,  and  whTetrf  ^'•'!,8'*^"  "P  '^''  attempt  to 
»?.e  end  of  the  sl^^hlrnLZTr"^  "'  *''«  ""^-"^e  I'olding 
f'"»rf  .  which  was^ow^rth^t  r^  ^"?"'  °^  ^°'  l-elp  to  thf 
he  .nJet,  about  two  hund.^  ^^J^^T"*"  °^  ">«  south  wall  of 
«o  those  on  boarti '^ji"^tli'^^^^t»t.  Mackay  shout^' 
""  »«"en  down  a  crevasse,  and  we 
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got  to  the  Magnetic  Pole."  The  accident  had  taken  plac 
suddenly  that  those  on  board  had  not  realised  in  the  least  ^ 
had  happened.  A  clear,  firm,  cheery  voice,  that  was  stranj 
me,  was  now  heard  issuing  prompt  orders  for  a  rescue  pi 
Almost  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  officers  and  sa 
were  swarming  over  the  bows  of  the  Nimrod,  and  droppin 
to  the  ice  barrier  beneath.  I  called  down  to  Mawson  that 
was  at  hand.  He  said  that  he  was  quite  comfortable  at  pres 
that  there  was  sea  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  crevasse,  but 
he  had  been  able  to  sustain  himself  a  couple  of  feet  above  : 
the  small  ledge  that  had  arrested  his  fall.  Meanwhile,  the  re 
party,  head^  by  the  first  officer  of  the  Nimrod,  J.  K.  D 
had  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  crevasse  w.is  bndged  wi 
suitable  piece  of  sawn  timber,  and  Davis,  with  that  spir 
thoroughness  which  characterises  all  his  work,  promptly 
himself  lowered  down  the  crevasse.  On  reaching  the  bo 
he  transferred  the  rope  by  which  he  had  been  lowered  to  Mav 
and  with  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  altogether 
company  of  the  Nimrod  soon  had  Mawson  safe  on  top,  non( 
worse  for  the  accident  with  the  exception  that  his  back 
slightly  bruised.  As  soon  as  the  rope  was  cast  free  from  Mslv 
it  was  let  down  again  for  Bavis,  and  presently  he,  too,  was  si 
on  top. 

And  now  we  had  a  moment  of  leisure  to  see  who  constit 
the  rescue  party.  There  were  the  dear  old  faces  so  well  kr 
on  our  voyage  together  the  previous  year,  and  interspersed 
them  were  a  few  new  faces.  Here  were  our  old  comrades,  Ai 
tage  and  Brooklehurst,  Dr.  Michell,  Harbord  (the  officer  w! 
as  wc  learned  later — had  sighted  our  depot  flag),  our  good  steiv 
Ansell  and  Ellis,  the  genial  boatswain  Cheetham,  Paton,  a 
number  of  others.  What  a  joyous  grasping  of  hands  and  he 
all-round  welcoming  followed.  Foremost  among  them  al 
welcome  us  was  Captain  Evans,  who  had  commanded  tlie 
Koonya,  which  towed  the  Nimrod  from  Lyttleton  to  beyond 
Antarctic  Circle,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  fact 
the  Nimrod  was  now  in  command  of  a  master  of  such  expcric 
BO  well  and  favourably  known  in  the  shipping  world  of  J 
Zealand  and  Australia,  gave  us  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
hastened  to  assure  me  of  the  safety  and  good  health  of  my 
and  family.  While  wiUing  hands  packed  up  our  sledge,  t 
»nd  other  belongings.  Captain  Evans  walked  with  us  to 
rope  ladder  hanging  over  the  bows  of  the  Nimrod. 
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and  was  now  puffinR  awav  tnT!  x  tT  '■""'"  ""«  "f  our  crew 
an  on  the  deo^  of  tLAZ^^'-i^rm  -?'*;"*•  ^^  »"«  -- 
stood  up  in  a  row  to  be  photograplT  a?''  '''"'"  '""""'-ateiy 
tad  worked  their  wicked  „aiSu«"fnr  ''"  "'  "'"  ^'""""a^ 
pur  friends  hurried  us  off  for  A  '"'"'*''"'•'»  «o"y  sigl't 
hundred  and  twenty-two  ly/ofwdTo'i*''''-  ^,""  ^^  """ 
the  coast  and  the  great  snow  desLrnJ^.^V "'''"'  "'"  ««»  '"e  of 
elup  3eer>.d  to  us  ^  luxuries  t  alcLn  r'""'"t"^'  ^^^^  ''"'« 
Bcated  once  more  in  a  comfortfhit  ^  '"■*""•  T°  ^nd  oneself 
new-made  bread,  fresh  bulTfalVtd  t'"''  '"  '^^"^^  '^t" 

^Ve  heard  of  the  narrnwT«„        '  ?  .   ***'  '"'*^  Elysium. 
Brocklehurst,  when  they  w'XST.  ^I  ^^^"8^'  ^"^"«y.  »nd 
two  days'  provisions,  o^n  a  TmalHce  flT^  °"'  *"  '""■  "''^  "'^y 
whales;   and  how,  just  after  th„       ^^  Burrounded  by  killer- 
floe,  they  were  all  just  abt  to  leap  XTa7  ^"""'''"«  °'  '^^ 
were  p.cked  up  later  by  the  JVimr^    w     ,     ^  'P"*  ^*'''««'  they 
ordinary  adventures  and  escZ^'f  .f\^'\°  \^»^d  of  the  extra- 
>n  their  forced  march  overiandT  wU^     .^f'°'''  ""<*  M^^Gillan 
from  Mount   BiM  to  clpe  RoyI".'"'"f*  .t^'/'  »'<^P-g-hag, 
>  Worting-party  to  meet  the  Southp;n  P   t      <^«Parture  of  the 
all  the  doings  at  Cape  Royds  and  o^tu^'^^'y;  ^f:'''  «hort,  of 
last  heard  any  news      PleiantW  fl^K       ^l""''^  "'"««  "'e  had 
blended  itself  «ith  the  gen«e  fiSn^'of  «t''  °^  T  ^''''"'^'  ^'^'^''^ 
boJer,  and  surely  sinco^h^da^ffi^  P  ■ '■°'"  *^  ^•'"^'^'* 
folk  so  glad  "  as  were  we  three  ^"^P'"      "'^'°  ''^^er 

and  ardrirxTtt  r:  I'lVK  "l  ?  *'^  '^-'-^  '«"-• 

novel  experience,  the  first  real  uLff        ^"["^  ^o  three  had  a 
nmch  diligent  w^rkw^h  ^0^1^!!?  i°'  °^^'  "»'  """"ths.    After 
outer  casing  of  dirt^^s   °mov^d'  "T?"''  '7"^'  '"'"''  «*  «'" 
befn  to  show  through  tWerin;  of  »    ^'',  "*  °"  '■^'''  '«^'^^'- 
followed  at  6  p  M    and  iti."         ?         '^  "'^  ^"^  «"<"•     K'lnor 
,'"  raging  appet^tis  ^nd'^    j^t  ."^---/y  ^o  add  that,  with 
ns  we  over-ate  ourselves     TM«  L^?  of  damty  food  around 
taking  liberally  of  Tot  cocol  a„^      "°'  f™^°'"  "'  ^^^  Par- 
'"ninginat  10  p.m     None  Tut  tho  ^T'''f^  '"'^"="''^  '^'^f"™ 
Jfn  on  snow  and  ice  can  rli;t    tr'^'"  ^"'^  ^"^  ">""">«  has 
Wankets,  and  pillow   n^ru/ute    'k   '".""■^  °^  "  '^'"  bunk. 
'^verie  preced^  soind  s  ™n      t  I    ^^     ^  ^'^'"  """"*"«'  J^W 
->-.  the  work  that  h",^  S'^.^  tlTo  rdlTard:! 
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just  in  the  nick  of  time ;  the  safety  of  those  nearest  and  d 
to  us  was  assured,  and  we  could  now  lay  down  our  weary 
to  rest. 

Under  Providence  one  felt  one  owed  one's  life  to  the  p 
and  thorough  search,  sound  judgment,  and  fine  seamansi 
Captain  Erans,  and  the  devotion  to  duty  of  his  officers  and 
and  no  pen  can  describe  how  that  night  one's  heart  overl 
with  thankfulness  for  all  the  blessings  of  that  day.  One' 
thought  in  the  twilight  that  comes  between  wakefulnes 
■leep  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  our  favourite  record  o 
gramophone,  the  h3min  so  grandly  sung  by  Evan  Williams 
"So  long  Thy  power  Utb  bint  mo,  tan  ItMill  will  land  ms  on 


TIC 

jest  and  dearf«t 
our  weaiy  limb? 

[e  to  the  pation* 
e  seamanship  of 
)fficer8  and  crew : 
lieart  overflowpj 
day.  One's  last 
irakefulness  and 
lO  record  on  the 
a  Williams  : 
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A  BRIEF  RETROSPECT 
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tWeekt 


Tofi  ni..  «*;trospect 

"''ek  »t  the  Magnetic  Pol™  ' "    ^"^  ^  'fad 


If  one  mav  h  "  ""  "'«"•«■>  ^01.°' '  «»»  ""Pend 


- -•""I  "  "me  over  half  n  *.,-        ,  r 


I     "vu  lor  uie  whole  of  this 

irdL™^"**"  ^'ygalski  Depot'tolhe  m"'  "'■"  ^"""■ning  620 

lilies  in  ion  f™    II-       *°«refore  covered  thi«  j-  r  ^^ °"^«*'o 
I  333  ^  wuner  wo  wen 
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much  hampered  by  screwed  pack-ice  y.-xth  '«'«<»°P»°f  ?8,^'; 
Td  hard  show  ridge,.  Toward,  the  latter  part  of  October  a. 
Suring  NovTmber  Snd  part  of  December  the  thawmg  surface 
S.  »now.  clogging  and  otherwise  impeding  our  runners,  ma 
Se  tork  of  sledging  extremely  laborious.  Moreover,  on  t 
^  ile-^pcciaUy  towards  the  last  part  of  our  Journey  over 
-!^e  had  ever  present  the  risk  of  a  blizzard  breaking  the  ice 
suddenly  ^1  around  us,  and  drifting  us  out  to  sea  There  c 
b^  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the  wide  lanes  of  open  water  in  the 
^e  on  the  south  side  of  the  Drygalski  Glacier,  when  we  re*cl, 
it  on  November  30.  that  we  got  to  glades  firma  only  in  the  a 

**'■  °*^n  there  was  the  formidable  obstacle  of  the  Drygal 

Glacier,  with  its  wide  and  deep  chasms,  its  '^V"^^' 

crevasses,  the  passage  of  thU  glfO'^^.P^T"^.^" '^'f  °^i  ^ 
although  only  a  little  over  twenty  nula  w^width  't  took  u 
fortnight  to  get  across.  On  the  far  side  of  the  T>ryff^)a: 
the  oLn  sea  forcing  us  to  travel  shorewards  over  the  gla, 
BurfM^  Then  had  come  the  difficult  task  of  pioneering  a  n 
up  to  t)i9  high  plateau-the  attempt  to  force  a  P««»»g«."P 
Mount  Nansen  Glaoier-^ur  ««"°''  «"»?«?,  '°^''!i;,°^ 
Bl«iee  engulfed  in  orevasses-the  heavy  blizzard  with  d 
new  fallen  snow  and  then  our  retreat  from  that  region  of  h 
pUure  ridges  and  crevasse  entanglements-our  abandons 
Ke  proposed  route  up  the  snout  of  the  Bellmgshausen  G  a. 
and  finalirour  successful  ascent  up  the  small  tributary  gla. 
the  "  backstairs  passage,"  to  the  south  of  Mount  Larsen. 

On  the  high  plateau  wero :  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  b. 
win^  with  low  temperatures,  ^fficiJt  Bledging-«onie  ' 
against  blizzards-over  broad  undulations  and  high  sa^U 
tho  crackine  of  our  Ups,  Hngers,  and  feet,  exhaustion  from 
Sufficient  rlons,  disar^intment  at  finding  that  the  Mag. 
Pole  h^  shifted  furthCT  inland  than  the  position  previo 
assiened  to  it.  Then,  after  we  had  just  succeeded  by  dir 
freft  efiorts  in  reaching  the  Pole  of  verticity,  came  the  necei 
for  forced  marches,  with  our  sledge,  of  from  sixteen  to  Uv 
mni  a  day  in  order  to  reach  the  coast  with  any  reason 
prospect  of  our  being  picked  up  by  the  J^.mrod. 
^  Then  came  our  choice  of  the  difficult  route  down  the  suo, 
the  BelUngshausen  Glacier,  and  our  ""■T^"''"*/"' 
surmounting  the  ice-pressure  ndgea;  then  tha  difflcuii^ 
drfEovfr  the  "  tile-ice  "  surf«>e.  the  oppo«ng  ice  b»rr. 
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in  M  light  »d  falling  s'ml'  and  fin^?  ''"~"°"  '"'"'"  "«>8'"« 
l-»nc.^f  What  aftera"XC'.^r„^rS'i„t''' '""'' 

black  spot.  MhoreKRn^rviert^';!,*"""?-     "°''°^'«° 
had  boen  mistaken  for  de^t  C  T      ^."^  T**  ""^  Pong"™, 

light  off  brightly  XottaTfloetf  of  t^^'VL'^'u^^'"'  °'  '""- 
"iielios  "  nnl.  fi,.  "r  ""8 .'»««"  01  ice  had  been  thouaht  to  b« 

order  to  discover  ou^depo?     nLTa  "2  It^fh^""-"""  '" 

ttsrtr-""--"---™^"-^^^^^^ 

Mat^n'wr'ab?!  TiZT^  l^?  ^  ^"^^^''^  P°^«  -d  ""-K 
"urvey,  Mo^nt  &tbus  ^th  Mount  M^l.^""*'""""!.  '"""g^*""" 
approximate  accur^^^he  oSe  0  1T:;'m'°''"'^.'^'*'> 
position  and  heicht  of  RfllrolT  !  poast-hne,  and  the 

vations.    NSele.     wl  tr/T'f';."'  meteorological  .b.or- 

has  justified  the  journ;r  ni^evonf "  "^T*"""  "^"""'"^ 
foutototheMaenet^c    X'  ■^nI  ^^'^^n^f  ''e  have  pioneered  a 

wiU  prove  oftfto  L'ur:^™"^''  ""''  *^«  P''*''  »^-  ^^"^ 

no  d^bTLf  hT:;  Wn^thafth'  '"^^  "•""*'  ''"'  '•'™  « 
abundance  of  seal^^n.^^^K     ***  ^''^''^  ""^  8'""^  t^  be  an 

KthSgE^-i^-i^S^t 
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to  Baolutain  Pauage  •<  the  ship  can  be  taken,  and  aa  earl] 
December  aa  the  state  of  the  sea  ioe  makes  navigation  poasii 
A  party  of  three,  with  a  supporting-party  also  of  three,  « 
good  dog  teams  and  plenty  of  fresh  seal  meat,  could  tra 
together  for  about  seventy  miles  inland  ;  then  the  support! 
party  might  diverge  and  ascend  Mount  Nansen  from  its  inli 
extremity.  The  other  party,  meanwhile,  might  proceed  to 
Magnetic  Pole  at  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  a  day.  This  sho 
admit  of  their  spending  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  at  the  Pi 
and  they  should  then  be  able  to  return  to  the  coast  earl} 
February.  Meanwhile,  there  would  be  plenty  of  scope  foi 
third  party  to  explore  the  foot-hills  of  Mount  Larsen  i 
Mount  Nansen,  search  and  map  their  wonderful  moraines,  t 
examine  the  deeply  indented  rooky  coast-line  from  Nanseii 
the — as  yet  untrodden — volcano  Mount  Melbourne. 


CHAPTER  Xxy 

_,  M«rrh  23.   1909  ^"""^   ijtWtoo, 

Joyce  w«  BtiJl  out.    XT,e  Ip'u^lC  P^^^^-  command^' V 

the  time  making  occasioKfts  to  h-?^  '  ^°"«"''  »"»' 

1\  ^K^'i"  •''""''^  •"'^o  ^turned      On  p5"'  ^°'"*  '"  «we  .omo 

!fi>th.     In   connection   with    C?;n„    ■*»"'''-P«rty  was  to  ro 

~  ™  B.,  Pot*  SK."  5i?".^»  *"  °"  "■""? 

ifte  f»jlure  of  that  party  to  hi    !L  j  ""  "'^  '^sponsible  (Of 

•  reaay  for  departure      Tl,<.  .if-  ™'™'o<'i'"pror)crt» 
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I^J 


bring  in  Adftma  and  Maruliall,  it  proceeded  to  Cape  Roy 
order  to  take  on  board  the  remaining  members  of  the  ihore-j 
and  some  ipecimcns  and  itiircs. 

The  Nimrod  anchored  a  ibort  diatanoo  from  the  ihore,  anc 
boata  were  launched.  The  only  ipot  convenient  fur  embark 
near  the  ihip'i  anchorage  waa  at  a  low  ice  cliff  in  Bad 
Bay.  Everything  had  to  be  lowered  by  ropes  over  the 
into  the  boats,  Some  hours  were  spent  in  taking  on  I 
the  last  of  the  oolleotions,  the  private  property,  and  va 
■torea. 

A  stiff  breeze  voa  blowing,  making  work  with  the  I 
difficult,  but  by  6  a.m.  on  March  2  there  remained  to  be  t 
on  board  only  the  men  and  dogs.  The  operation  of  low 
the  dogs  one  by  one  into  the  boats  was  necessarily  slow, 
while  it  was  in  progress  the  wind  freshened  to  blizzard  I 
'  and  the  sea  began  to  run  dangerously.  The  waves  had  (l< 
undeieut  the  ioe-olifiF,  leaving  a  projecting  shelf.  One  boi 
charge  of  Davis,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ship,  but  a  !>< 
boat,  commanded  by  Harbord,  was  less  fortunate.  It  was  hv 
loaded  with  twelve  men  and  a  number  of  dogs,  and  before  ii 
proceeded  many  yards  from  the  shore  an  oar  broke. 
Nimrod  was  forced  to  slip  her  moorings  and  steam  out  >j 
bay,  aa  the  storm  had  become  so  severe  that  she  was  in  di 
of  dragging  her  anchors  and  going  on  the  rocks.  An  atteni 
float  a  buoy  to  the  boat  was  not  successful,  and  for  some 
Harbord  and  the  men  with  him  were  in  danger.  They  c 
not  get  out  of  the  bay  owing  to  the  force  of  the  sea,  anc 
projecting  shelf  of  ice  thivatened  disaster  if  they  approachn 
shore.  The  flying  spray  had  encased  the  men  in  ice,  and 
hands  were  numb  and  half-frozen.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
managed  to  make  fast  to  a  line  stretched  from  an  anchor  o 
yards  from  the  cliff,  the  men  who  had  remained  on  shore  pu 
thia  line  taut.  Tlie  position  was  still  dangerous,  but  all 
men  and  dogs  were  hauled  up  the  slippery  ice-face  into  fc 
before  the  boat  sank.  Hot  drinks  were  soon  ready  in  the 
and  the  men  dried  their  clothes  as  best  they  could  before 
fire.  Neorly  all  the  bedding  had  been  sent  on  board,  and 
temperature  was  low,  but  they  were  thankful  to  have  csca 
with  their  lives. 

The  weather  was  bitter  on  the  following  morning  (Mnroli 
and  the  Nimrod,  which  had  been  sheltering  under  Glacier  Toit 
«ame  back  to  Cape  Royds,    A  heavy  sea  was  still  running, 
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^1  the  men  a'n?  ^Z^'lT.Z^''  f^"'  '""^  -P«-  -«» 
the  fflacier  Tongue  anchorage  o  wtit  for  fl     "r"?  "'""*  »>'»«1'  *<> 
About  ten  o'clock  f  H»f  Z  V ^  ?.  ""^  ™  "^'lef  Party 

deck  engaged  tao^\e^L7t^,*t^°^^^  ^"  -'W  the 
expedition.  Suddenly  he  b^crme  «x^f  J"'"'".'"*'"'"'"  °f 'te 
ha  8hacUetonhaea^iv^atHuTpofat^„^<^  eaid,  "I  fee, 
that  he  ship  should  go  up  to  the  S"  h„f  T'l  very  anxious 
attention  to  him.  Then  Dr  X  a^i^  1?°'*°^^  8"^"  '"<«'h 
the  crow's-nest  if  he  was  «nr7X  .  ^^  '"'"  *»  K"  np  to 
Mackintosh  went  aloft^d^^^^i!;^"*  ,"'  """^  J°°k  for%  si^, 
Pomt.     The  ship  at  once    oTforHu';T-  T'  '''™  "'  «^' 

""dnjght,andby2A.M.o„March4itir«'    '  r'"''"«  ''  »* 
oa  board.  "  *  ^^  entire  expedition  was  safe 

j    eoSlTerrrk"  ^i^  ^^i"*  ^^  --  *»  attempt  to 
!    condition  of  the  ice  wSa  mX"  I<!^J^'  fT'"'''  "^^  "'« 
anxious  to  undertake  exrWii^^'lf^h'""^'?'^'  but  I  was  most 
towards  Adclie  Land,  «i  h  the  id^f  »     ^  ^^  ^°  "'^  westward, 
m  that  direction.    As  soon  al  1  the  ^   ^^^''"8  "'°  ""-^'-''"e 
"ere  on  board  the  i^.W   tWe^ T.^"  "^^^^^  ^^I^''-" 
north,  and  in  a  verv  short  HmT'      S*''^  "^"^  <»  steam 
eridcnt  that  the  sea  VoufnS  JurhTn:?  ""t,^""^-    ^'  »- 
before  many  hours  had  passed  and  aff^      Tr^^  ^'  ^"'^o"  °vor 
possibility  of  having  toS'a  "l^H     •^';  '  ^'^  ^°«'«««"  »''» 
"hen  making  my  frrangSnte    w«  !         ?f  ^  "'^  ^'t"«f'« 
'"c  ined  to  face  the  lonfw^t  ?/  ircor.'I.'^'  ""T.  ""'^''   d'- 
fir.t  to romid Cape  Armitfge and  p  ck  unth     '^^  ^  ""''"^ 

and  gear  that  had  been  left  at  Pm™  p'^^  ^?'^'''8"'»' «P«<"aens 
'oe  coming  out  from  "he  south    ^^^7''  ''"'  "'^"  "'"  ''•^''^y 

ofthe  ship  being  caught  andTrha^-n"^'?."'  ''"■^'■"«»'  "^^ 
■nto  shelter  under  Glacier  Tn^J^,^     nipped."    I  decided  to  r-o 

^idcforafewhoursT  r  helopfthit  ^f'  '"!'  ^**  °°  '''^  "-^ 
f-^nging  out  the  ice,  w^uKr^''^/ f°"*«'°  ^"d,  that  was 

"Wo  to  return  and  secure  th„T^-      "•"'  "'^  """'d  "'o  be 
a 'out  two  o'clock  onThemorm-nr^M'^r'^  g"^"'-    This  wa^ 
of  the  Southern  Pa^y  tur^c^Tfori^"^^  *'  '^'^  ^'  '"^"''-« 
At  eight  o'clock  on  «,T  ■     *  ™uch-needed  rest. 

^"«a  th'e  sound"' YounS''icr;rfor°m-"'^  *""  '™  ''«-"  "-' 
«M  now  calm    the  Jn^  i     •        ''"^"""g  over  the  sea,  Hliich 

e^clent  that^'ts^L' veTp'ui:f^'^  '^"P^'  ^^^  "  '- 

--  ^«^-«'^'the^^^'isi-::;r;i!:;?s':- 
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at  Pram  Point,  »nd  I  pointed  out  the  little  depot  on  the  hUls 
MackintOBh  at  once  went  off  with  a  party  of  men  to  bring 
gear  and  specimens  down,  while  another  party  went  out  to 
seal  rookery  to  see  if  they  could  find  a  peculiar  seal  that  we 
noticed  on  our  way  to  the  hut  on  the  previous  night.  The 
was  either  a  new  species  or  the  female  of  the  Ross  seal.  It 
a  small  animal,  about  four  feet  six  inches  long,  with  a  bi 
«hite  band  from  its  throat  rjglit  down  to  its  tail  en  the  un 
side.  If  we  had  been  equipped  with  knives  on  the  prev 
night  we  would  have  despatclied  it,  but  we  had  no  knives 
were,  moreover,  very  tired,  arid  we  therefore  left  i'.  Tlie  sti 
for  the  seal  proved  fruitless,  and  as  the  sea  was  freezing  . 
behind  us  I  ordered  all  the  men  on  board  directly  the  stuff  i 
the  depot  liad  been  got  on  to  the  deck,  and  the  Nimrod  once  i 
Kteamed  north.  The  breeze  soon  began  to  freshen,  and  it 
blowing  liard  from  the  south  when  we  passed  the  winter  quai 
at  Cape  Royds.  We  all  turned  out  to  give  three  cheers  an 
tiike  a  last  look  at  the  place  where  we  had  spent  so  many  he 
days.  The  hut  was  not  exactly  a  palatial  residence,  and  du 
our  period  of  residence  in  it  wc  had  suffered  many  discomf 
not  to  say  hardships,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been 
home  for  a  year  tliat  would  always  live  in  our  memories, 
had  been  a  very  happy  little  party  within  its  walls,  and  t 
when  we  were  far  away  from  even  its  measure  of  civilisatic 
had  been  the  Mecca  of  all  our  hopes  and  dreams.  We  wat< 
the  little  hut  fade  away  in  the  distance  with  feelings  almo: 
sadness,  and  there  were  few  men  aboard  who  did  not  cheri 
hope  that  some  day  they  would  once  more  live  strenuous  ( 
under  the  shadow  of  mighty  Erebu.s. 

I  left  at  the  winter  quarters  on  Cape  Royds  a  supply  of  si 
sufficient  to  last  fifteen  men  for  one  year.  The  vicissitudes  ol 
in  the  Antarctic  are  such  that  such  a  supply  might  prove  o: 
greatest  value  to  som^  future  expedition.  The  hut  was  loeko 
luid  the  key  hung  up  outside  where  it  would  be  easily  found, 
we  readjusted  the  lashing  of  the  hut  so  that  it  might  be  aU 
^^  ithstand  the  attacks  of  the  blizzards  during  the  years  tci  <  i 
Inside  the  hut  I  left  a  letter  stating  what  had  been  accompit 
l)y  the  expedition,  and  giving  some  other  information  that  id 
lie  useful  to  a  future  party  of  exijlorers.  The  stores  left  in 
hut  included  oil,  flour,  jams,  dried  vegetables,  biscuits,  penimJ 
[ilasmon,  matches,  and  various  tinned  meats,  as  well  as 
cocoa,  and  necessary  articles  of  equipment.    If  any  party 


-quired  to  .uZXe^  "'"'  ^«*-.  "  wi,,  fod  ,h„„  ,,^,^^.,  .,^ 

andsliron'>Ch1'''anjfr"'"^/'  "'^  '''■"t  no«I.  .ruler  sto« 

'-  the  ice  that  h^   ol'  d™:  ^eT'  'T  "^  *'-'  "''-air 
thickenini?  ran;/ii„        ■  '''®  sf^a  Mater  in  n„  ,       ' 

-ou„tif/s^- -trt^tr'^  '''^'  °"  "'"■•'!;"»  w 

of  geolog,eaI  specimens   on   Donor  UuT  ,*°,I"'''^  "P  '^  <^'Pc 
Northern  Party,  and  with  tUi^Jl  ■'^^'  ^"^^  "'•^•re  by  tli.. 

aken  on  a  more  heater";  eouetha^  /"   m'".*''«  ^'^"-«'  -a. 
the  case.    The  wind,  however  V!L7"''^  °*^™  '«<=  '"*ve  bee"t 
«-ere  passing  through  stZ2,TitT'^^  '"  "^  P■'''^  »"'!  « 
as  we  neared  the  simre.    I  d.'oided  th'-^^'i'      ""'"''''  ^"  '^"''^■''' 
end  a  party  off  for  the  epe  £*"*/,'  """'^  ^e  too  rislcy  t, 
to  th,3  small  island,  and  the  00^=^'         '""■"  "'"  ""  Proper  Ice- 
m-ght  be  serious,     i  therefnrr„  ^"'"'"''  "^  ''^^n  "  ^hortdohv 
should  be  altered  to  durnorU,^  TV"'/n"'*'.'"^  "''^t  the  eouZ 
and  on  the  morning  of  March  fi  °"°"'"S  ""''"'^  '"-''ped  u^ 

»^nted  to  push  betf-een  tte  I  a'tnTlsr'V"  ^''P^  ^^^^e      I 
and  make  an  attempt  to  fou"y'tZV  T^'  ""'^  ^^^  '"^inland 
westward,  so  as  to  link  ft  un  W   .  U.^T^T  ^"""  '^'^P«  Norti 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to   he  wA     ^'""^-    ^'°  ^''  ip  bad  ever 
pack  having  been  encou^ntered  on  tir'"^  "^  ^"^^  ^^'"'''b.  beaVy 
The  Discovery  had  passed  through  tt  ^T'^V^  ""■^'  ''"^"'Pt 
over  part  of  the  so-called  (v  to,  T     .?"T^  ^'"'"''■^  ""<!  saihj 
questonof  theexistenrof\\i^,!„^t''  of  the  maps,  but  tie 
been  left  open.  '" "  '^"<*  '"  ^"7  other  position  had 

ad  the  satisfaction  of  pusl  n-C'  ,^"  !^i  ""'!  V'"''  '"'i'"''  "« 
0  longitude  166°  I4'Eait.  latkude  eQo  It'T'?,  "'""«  "^^'  ^"^"'' 

,l'^--ri,:gs,andMaLon   ko     fodtT  ""'''•     "'"  *""'^  '^  ,Ies  a  .d 

K-.  h  11,.  ai.,„;*  "•»;  ~''  ;'""••  0'  ■«..  .a, . ,  :;" 
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question  ;  the  ice  was  getting  thicker  all  the  time,  and  it 
becoming  imperative  that  we  should  escape  to  clear  water  wit 
further  delay.  There  was  no  chance  of  getting  farther  wei 
that  point,  and  as  the  new  ice  was  forming  between  the  old 
of  the  previous  year  and  the  land,  we  were  in  serious  dang 
being  frozen  in  tor  the  winter  at  a  place  where  we  could  not 
done  any  geological  work  of  importance.  We  therefore  m 
north  along  the  edge  of  the  pack,  making  as  much  westii 
possible,  in  the  direction  of  the  Balleny  Islands.  I  still  h 
tliat  it  might  be  possible  to  skirt  them  and  find  Wilkes  Land 
w  as  awkward  work,  and  at  times  the  ship  could  hardly  mo 
all. 

Finally,  about  midnight  on  March  9,  I  saw  that  we  mn 
north,  and  the  course  was  set  in  that  direction.  We  were  al 
too  late,  for  the  ice  was  closing  in  and  before  long  wo  were 
H]i,  the  ship  being  unable  to  move  at  all.  The  situation  li 
bl.  ek,  b\it  we  discovered  a  lane  through  which  progress  cou 
made,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  we  were  in  fairly 
water,  T'lssing  through  orrasional  lines  of  pack.  Our  tro 
were  over,  for  we  had  a  good  voyage  up  to  New  Zealand,  ai 
March  22  dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  Lord's  river,  oi 
south  side  of  Stewart  Island.  I  did  not  go  to  a  port  been 
wished  to  get  the  news  of  the  expedition's  work  throuj 
London  before  we  faced  the  energetic  newspaper  men. 

That  was  a  wonderful  day  to  all  of  us.  For  over  a  ycf 
ii»;l  seen  nothing  but  rocks,  ice,  snow,  and  sea.  Tliere  hail 
no  colour  and  no  softness  in  the  scenery  of  the  Antarctic 
green  growth  had  gladdened  our  eyes,  no  musical  notes  of 
had  eome  to  our  ears.  We  had  had  our  work,  but  we  had 
cut  off  from  most  of  the  lesser  things  that  go  to  make  lift'  \ 
vhile.  No  person  who  has  not  spent  a  period  of  his  life  in 
"  stark  and  sullen  solitudes  that  sentinel  the  Pole  "  will  u 
stand  fully  what  trees  and  flowers,  sun-flecked  turf  and  rui 
streams  mean  to  the  soul  of  a  man.  We  landed  on  the  ?f 
of  beach  that  separated  the  sea  from  the  luxuriant  growtli  ( 
forest,  and  scampered  about  like  children  in  the  sheer  ji 
hc'mg  alive.  I  did  not  wisli  to  despatch  my  cablegrams 
Half  Moon  Bay  until  an  hour  previously  arranged,  and  ii 
meantime  we  revelled  in  the  warm  sand  on  the  beach,  liuli 
the  sea,  and  climbed  amongst  the  trees.  We  lit  a  fire  and  i 
tea  on  the  beach,  and  while  we  Mere  having  our  meal  tlio  ivi 
the  remarkable  flightless  birds  found  only  in  New  Zcaliwil, ' 


quaint  bird.,  with  their  ^^7  °J  "^^  ^ood  thinga.    These 
mquWtive  cya,.  have  no  ?4r  jf''  ^T"  'i''""''««  ^"^  Q^cT 
seemed  to  us  like  a  welcome  from  that      '  "'J''  *'""''  Wend^ineS 
treated    ns    w^th    such    owHei?  ^""."^ '""<*  ^'^''t  had  always 
jausical  notes  of  other  birdrcam«.'^    k-ndliness.     The    cS 
elt  that  we  needed  only  1^  „        "/  ^'°'"  ''^^  '^e«B.  and  wo 
tapp  ne,3  ,„^  contentm^nf  1^  fr°"  ^?'»«  »"  make  our 
scentifio  men  found  a  cave  sSowW  ^  oomplete.     One  of  the 
>n  Bome  period  of  the  past  and  w'f   *^"''       ""''^^  """upation 
a  .^one  adze  made  of  l].e!:a4ounamu  T*"  """i^''  '"  '^'--" 

Early  next  morning  we  hove  Z  H  '  °' «,'''"'"«to"o. 
»e  entered  Half  Moon  C      I  ^enJ"  "r''"''  ""^  ^'  "^  ^.M. 
eabiegrams,  and  it  wu.  sirfn™  f  '*''°™  *°  despatch  mv 

a  .er  fifteen  months  dur  ,  ^^f  ;,  ^  C l";?-  '-««  on  The  .harf 

he  Circle  of  our  own  little  party  Teri  '"'","°  '""'  ""t'^'de 
too,  and  every  one  was  dad  tn^L  "'"*'  S'l^'s  °"  "le  wharf 

«ay.    I  despatched  my  eabW?'  i"  '^^  ''^"^'y  '"^"^^  Zeatnd 

iKn  went  on  board  a^L  anS'  V,?  *''"  ''"'«  "ffi"".  and 
Lyttelton.  the  port  fro^m  wWch  wSsa'L™""1  *°  "<>  «^'  ''- 
Iter  ^-'-     ''^  --"^'^"^'o^'^ir^  fat  Sh' 

^iS  bSle'^rofTufell-'r  r'---^  -'  ^  "'^'^. 

always  that  of^w^TSronaTwe'd  r """p''"  '-ards  u^st. 
measure  of  success  we  hKfeveS  h^  h''-  ^u'  "'^  "^"'^  ''^  »''« 
«>'d  flashed  back  to  the  Sil^  ^^  f •"  ^"''"'''^ '» I^ndon 
'••■t/n  the  harbour  and  on  t he"  >°"'""'f'  """^  '^^  ««>•«  ^et 
Enthusiastic  friends  boaVeS  tl  e  N  f  ^  "'"'^""S  "°«d^ 
'""•red  the  heads,  and  uiien  ouM-Tf  "''^  '*''"''"*  "^  ^°°"  as  she 
qu'^y,  the  crowd  on  deck  bee  "„«  """""^  •"*•"«  "'°"g»ide  t  e 
almost  impossible.  Tl^n  I  wH  V^^'  "'^'  movement  was 
«";1  cablegrams.  The  c  vcd  one  '  at t''  ^"''''  ^""'""^  "^  '««e™ 
as  pleased  with  our  work  and  ttl  "'"I''""  ^«"^  'he  world 
'""  l-appmcss  could  ever  enterlife  ""^  "^  '''°"Sh  nothing 
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going  along  w'ith  his  l-l^:^,";^;  *  '^J;^;?. '"V.'"'"^^  "-"J'""' 
I'f  a  suooessfuJ,  self-satisfio,l  h Z     ^  •  '  *''®  ^''"'y  P'oture 

pravely  bow^g  like  rSn,.„T/  ""^"'P'"''"'  countryman, 

lAtle  u^dignifi^  Matter  ofLTAdel^"'^^^'^'P["«  ''"^  ""^  "'« 
in  a  way  worthy  of  emu Uttn  T.:  ^"^ ''"  °'^"  ''"^''"''« 
to  a  narrow  r^nd  of  llfTanlwh  J  ^^  "llt'^'f^  ^^"''^ 

a  great  many  human  traits  abou  thfm  Th^" V'Tu  "'  ■  "'^ 
nations  of  these  remnna  »n^  Vi,  •™;.  ^^  *™  ^''^  civilised 
tl.an  ours  isTn  ZZr'..ZV^-"u''^""'^'°°'  ''  '""'='>  '™Plcr 
name.  B,t  thereTa  3t  l'^^.'  ""^  """^  '^"^'^-y  "*  "^e 
As  in  the  human  r.^e  fhSr  ^H        •'"'"''"  "■''"^^  i"  them  too. 

■  any  true  sooTriTtLt     Vf       '"^  '"  "';''''""'  ''°««  ""'  ^^o^- 
penguin  'sTn  theCkerv  ZZ  ""^  '^'fysrcg'^"ous;    each 

,  «f  the  general  good     Y^^^       'I'f  °T  ""''''  *'"''"  '«  "°  "'""g'" 
-'th  the  exceS'  of  nlT,^  extermmate  an  Adelie  rookery 

»ncerned.so7i«?o„TftSlt^«  -^'^'  "«  ^'^  -  -T 

.-rte'i\irgT^:^f  ^tnT.^.'pp^  -  <^«'^-«^ 

M^ong  the  AdelL^f  Wf     ^°  ^^""^'^^    TJupvir-  is  knowi^ 
i  ">ich  tW^^^'i^    One  very  pleasing  tr.     is  shown^ 

i'^-the^iS:Unrsv:^,-v.^^"«  ^«  -*  ^th 

I  3«  "  -"mmon  fowl 
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•nd   most  animalB,    Both   Empcron  and   Adelie*,  when 
ecriou*  business  of  nesting  is  off  their  minds,  show  a  Icgitin 
curiosity.    Having  fed  and  got  into  good  condition  they  U 
the  sea  and  go  oS  in  parties,  apparently  to  see  the  coun 
and  travel  for  days  and  weeks. 


TnE  Emfebob 

We  saw  the  Emperor  only  as  a  summer  visitor.  Hai 
finished  nesting,  fed  up  and  become  glossy  and  beautiful,  t 
came  up  out  of  tlie  sea  in  largo  or  smail  parties,  apparei 
to  have  a  guud  time  before  moulting.  Wliilo  the  Adelics  v 
nesting  they  began  to  come  in  numbers  to  inspect  the  ca 
Pas»iiig  among  tlie  Adelies,  the  two  kinds  usually  paid  no  ati 
tion  to  one  another,  but  sometimes  an  Adelie  would  think 
Emperor  came  too  close  to  her  nest,  and  a  curious  unec 
quarrel  would  ensue,  the  little  impudence  pecking  and  scold 
and  the  Emperor  scolding  back,  with  some  loss  of  dign 
Though  more  than  able  to  hold  her  own  with  the  tongue, 
Adelie  knew  the  value  of  discretion  whenever  the  £mp( 
raised  his  flipper. 

They  were  curious  about  any  unusual  object  and  wc 
come  a  long  way  to  see  a  motur-car  or  a  man.  When  out 
tliese  excursions  the  leader  of  a  party  keeps  them  together 
a  long  shrill  squawk.  Distant  parties  salute  in  this  way  i 
continue  calling  till  they  get  pretty  close.  A  party  could 
made  to  approach  by  imitating  this  call.  Tlie  first  part}' 
arrive  inspected  the  boat,  then  crossed  the  lake  to  the  cai 
Soon  they  discovered  the  dogs,  and  thereafter  -ill  other  intcn 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  interest  excited  by  them.  After 
first  discovery  crowds  came  every  day  for  a  long  time,  and  fi 
the  matmer  in  which  they  went  straight  to  the  kennels  one  < 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  fame  of  them  had  been  uoii 
abroad. 

CiBBMomBS  OF  MBETnro 

Emperors  are  very  ceremonious  in  meeting  other  Erapei 
or  men  or  dogs.  They  come  up  to  a  party  of  strangers  in 
straggling  procession,  some  big  important  aldermanic  ft'U' 
leading.  At  a  respectful  distance  from  the  man  or  dog  tl> 
halt,  the  old  male  waddles  close  up  and  bows  gravel}'  till ' 
l)cak  in  ulnio^t  touching  liis  brcoiit.    Keeping  his  hcau  'o--^- 
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he  makes  a  long  sp^ch.  in  a  muttering  manner,  short  souncU 
following  in  groups  of  four  or  five.  Having  fimshod  the  sZch 
the  head  is  etiU  kept  bowed  a  few  secondf  for  pohten^sCke' 
tlien  It  IS  raised  and  he  describes  with  his  bill  as  large  1  oTrcle 
as  the  jomts  of  his  neck  will  allow,  looking  i„  your  ffco  at  l^t 
to  see  If  you  have  understood.  H  you  have  not  comprehend^ 
as  18  usually  the  case,  he  tries  again.    He  is  very  patient  wm,' 

bram  ^  he  keeps  at  it  long  enough.  By  this  time  his  followers 
are  getting  impa  lent.  They  are  sure  he  is  making  a  meslof 
1  .  Another  male  will  waddle  forward  with  dig^ty  e  bow 
(lie  first  aside  as  if  to  say,  "  I'll  show  you  how  it  oug^  t  to  b 
done,"  and  goes  through  the  whole  business  again.  Their  mo  t 
solemn  ceremonies  were  used  towards  the  dogs,  and  three  old 
fdlowshavebeenseen  calmly  bowing  and  speakingsimultane^u^  y 

rntAXX^Zl:-"^  '"''''''  ""'  ''-''''''  •"'  "^*'^" 
Left  to  themselves  the  Emperor  penguins  seem  perfectly 
peaceable  and  no  sign  of  quarrelling  ^s  ever  noticed!^\nen 
a  party  of  them  was  driven  into  a  narrow  space  they  resented 
tic  jostbng  and  flippers  were  freely  used,  making  resounding 
;  r  T^     fl     "PP^'^ftly  "«  n°t  felt  through  the  dfnse  feathery 

™d.        ^^'  ^^"^  ^^''"'^y  *°™*"J  °'  •>»<=•'- 

They  seem  to  regard  men  as  penguins  like  themselves.    Thev 

are  quite  unsuspicious  and  slow  to  take  alarm,  so  long  as  you 

ay  still  or  move  very  slowly.    If  you  walk  too  fast  Tmong 

,  r'fi°l  J-  ^°"  ^'""l' tl'^™-  t'x'y  get  frightened  and  run  away! 

h^ZK        ?•  *  '""^r""  'e'e-^Wance  to  a  small  boy  being 
cltnl^  !  ""«,  °"'''  •''^fl'PPer  towards  the  foe  elevated  if 
cUcnce,  and  making  quick  blows  at  tlie  bully.    It  is  well  to 
keep  c  ear  of  that  flipper  when  he  strikes,  for  iti  very  powerfij 
and  might  break  an  arm.  ^  powenui, 

a^hnTfZf'l^"™  ^'""f  ^^  ^}^  •^"g^'  ''"*  't  '«  "l^ely  that  the 
b  tn  an  fI'"  «°"P'e^,to  do  this.  A  long  fight  was\-itnessed 
<W    nrt-      f  S!'°l  ^""^  *^^  ^"S  Ambrose,  the  largest  of  our 

1  moveZ^     t  "^"^T""-   ?'"  P**"?"'"  "-""  q»^«"^  enough 
m  movement  to  keep  always  facing  the  dog,  and  tlie  flipper 

to  smi?  ■  i?.V^  J''^.'"^  ""^  "'^ed,  and  it  appeared  to  be  duo 
t-  short  sight  that  the  blow  always  fell  short.    Many  of  the 
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apparently  stupid  acta  of  both  kinds  of  penguins  are  doul 
to  be  traced  to  their  very  defective  sight  in  air. 

The  Emperor  can  hardly  be  said  to  migrate  since  he  rei 
to  breed  during  the  winter  darkness,  and  spends  the  sui 
among  the  ice  or  on  shore  in  the  same  region.  Yet  he  tr 
a  good  deal,  and  the  meaning  of  some  of  his  joumcyings  rer 
a  mystery.  The  visits  of  touring-parties  to  the  camp 
been  described.  At  the  same  season  (early  summer),  whei 
motor-oar  was  making  frequent  journeys  southward  to  Gl 
Tongue  with  stores  for  depot-laying,  we  crossed  on  the 
a  great  many  penguin  tracks.  Many  of  these  were  beaten  r 
where  large  parties  had  passed,  some  walking,  some  toboggan 
They  all  trended  roughly  to  the  south-east,  and  the  wing-n 
and  footmarks  ejiow^  that  they  were  all  outward  bound 
the  open  sea  towards  the  shores  of  Boss  Island.  Some  o 
roads  were  twelve  miles  or  more  from  the  open  sea.  1 
were  no  return  tracks. 

We  expected  to  find  that  they  had  gone  in  to  seek  zhel 
moulting-places,  but  on  a  motor  trip  to  the  Turk's  Hea 
skirted  a  long  stretch  of  the  coast  and  found  no  Emperors. 

On  journeys  they  often  travel  many  miles  walking  erect, 
they  get  along  at  a  very  slow  shuffle,  making  only  a  few  ii 
at  each  step.  In  walking  thus  they  keep  their  balance  b; 
assistance  of  the  tail,  which  forms  a  tripod  with  the  legs.  ^ 
on  a  suitable  snow  surface  they  progress  rapidly  by  toboggan 
a  very  graceful  motion,  when  they  make  sledges  of  their  bi 
and  propel  themselves  by  the  powerful  legs,  balancing 
perhaps  improving  their  speed  by  means  of  the  wings. 

Eight  of  them  visited  the  motor-car  one  day,  near  Tent  Is 
sledging  swiftly  towards  us.  Two  of  them  were  very  deterc 
fighters  and  refused  to  be  driven  away.  One  obstinate  phlegr 
old  fellow,  who  wasn't  going  to  be  harried  by  anybody 
leam  to  hustle  as  the  car  bore  down  upon  him. 


Thb  Adixib 

The  Adelie  is  always  comical.  He  pops  out  of  the  water 
startling  suddenness,  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  alights  on  his 
gives  his  tail  a  shake,  and  toddles  off  about  his  business. 
always  knows  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  what  he  wants  t( 
•nd  isn't  easily  turned  aside  from  his  purpose. 

In  the  water  the  Adelie  penguins  move  rapidly  and  circ 
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the  same  way  aa  a  porpoise  or  a  dolphin,  for  which  thev  a». 
easily  mistaken  at  a  little  distance.  On  level  iwi^,....!. 
can  run  pretty  fast,  getting  along  about  «lLt  as  a  " a');  ''l'^ 
smart  walk.  They  find  eve'n  a  sniu  or;:ck"  s"^"  obsTr ucUon" 
and  pause  and  measure  with  the  eye  one  of  a  few  inches  befo« 
very  cautiously  hopping  it.  They  flop  down  and  toboggan  ov" 
any  opemng  more  than  a  few  inches  wide.  They  cfn  cUm^ 
hills  of  a  veo'  steep  angle,  but  on  uneven  ground  they  use  thrir 
flipper*  as  baUncers.  They  toboggan  with  ^cat  spe^  o" 
snow  or  ico  or  even  on  the  bare  rocks  when  sca"^  but^lTthat 
case  their  flippers  are  soon  bleeding.  Very  rardv  thev  «wim 
m  the  water  like  ducks.    They  lie^uchl^?^  fn  '  LT  wX 

The  Adelie  is  very  brave  in  the  breeding-season.  His  is  true 
courage,  not  the  courage  of  ignorance,  for  after  he  hTlearn^ 
to  know  man.  and  fear  him.  he  remains  to  defend  the  nest  aTaU^ 
any  odds.    When  walking  among  the  nests  one  r«saSSTn 

but  f^  LT"'^'^  ^^-  ^°''  "^  *^«  ■'''^  '^  ''^  on  the  Teste" 
but  the  more  pugnacious  ones  run  at  you  from  a  distance  and 
often  take  you  unawares.  We  wore  for  protection  long  felt  boote 
«>aohmg  weU  above  the  knee.  Some  of  the  clever  ones  W 
that  they  were  wasting  their  efforts  on  the  felt  boots,  and  wZd 

hang  on  tight,  beating  with  their  wings.  One  of  these  litUe 
fur.es  hanging  to  your  flesh  and  flapping  his  strong  flipLrs  so 
fast  that  you  can  hardly  see  them  movf.  is  noloke  Tma° 
once  stumbled  and  feU  into  a  colony  of  Adelies,  ind  beforThe 

he  hn^r""  ^r'f  r?  ^J""""  °"*  '^^y  ^«"  «P°»  tim  and 
he  bore  the  marks  of  their  fury  for  some  time 

Some  birds  became  greatly  interested  in  the  camp,  and  wanted 

ue)?ouldnT•beu"^'^  <'"i""'^"«  "  ^^  alw^yt  1:"^ 
one)  couldn  t  be  kept  away,  and  came  daily,  sometimes  brincim, 

and  trymj  to  get  at  him,  he  stood  and  defied  them  all,  and  whe£ 

on  to7:^d  w-^« '^.r  "''Z  '^'^  ''^'^'  •'^  °«^'^  '^  t-k«  ■"  ^° 
bv  hIw  u  ".  fi°»"y  «»^ed  against  his  will,  and  carried  away 
by  BrocUehMst,  a  wildly  struggUng,  unconquerable  being.    ^ 

for^W  1,  ^"^"^  ^'Y'.  ^^^  *•'«  y°""«  °°««  ''"^e  "°  l«»"re 
hev  W„     ?^  engrossed  m  satisfying  the  enormous  appetites 

on  {h.^Lfl.f '"""«•.  ^°"  °'  fi™  A<i«"e«  were  phiying 
on  the  ice-floe.    One  acted  as  leader,  advanced  to  the  ^ge  of 
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till)  tloe,  waited  for  tho  others  to  line  up,  raised  his  flipper 
they  all  dived  in.  In  a  few  seconds  they  all  popped  out 
and  repeated  the  pcrformaucc,  alwajrs  apparently  direol 
the  one.  And  bo  they  went  on  for  hoi'rs.  VVIiilo  the  ! 
was  frozen  in  tho  pack,  some  dozens  of  them  were  disj 
themselves  in  a  sea-pool  alongside.  They  swam  toget 
tho  duck  fashion,  then  at  a  squawk  from  one  they  all  Uiv 
came  up  at  the  other  side  of  the  pool. 

Early  in  October  they  began  to  arrive  at  the  iiiikcry, 
or  in  pairs.  The  first  to  come  were  males,  an-,1  Mify  a 
began  to  scrape  up  the  frozen  ground  to  mako  holluwd  fc 
nests,  and  to  collect  stones  for  the  walls  with  which  thi 
round  them.  The  digging  is  hard  work  and  is  done  by  t) 
the  bird  lying  prone  and  kicking  out  backward.  As  soon 
apology  for  a  nest  is  ready  the  males  begin  displayinf;,  as 
in  the  accompanying  photograph.  ':ie  points  his  bill  ve; 
upwards,  flaps  his  wings  slowly,  i.  ates  his  chcbt,  and  n 
.series  of  low  booming  sounds,  whic  i  increase  in  loudnes 
die  away  again,  the  throat  vibrating  strongly.  Then  he 
subsides  into  the  usual  attitude.  We  supposed  this  to  be 
of  his  courtship,  or  as  some  phrased  it  "  advertising  for  a 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pairing  is  done 
the  birds  leave  the  sea.  Generally  the  male's  displaying 
entirely  disregarded.  He  continues  it  all  through  the  r 
season,  till  the  chicks  are  nearly  fledged  and  the  moultii 
is  near.  An  epidemic  of  displaying  often  took  the  whole  i 
at  once,  when  the  hens  were  mostly  away  disporting  thei 
in  the  sea. 

When  the  rookery  is  pretty  well  filled,  and  tho  nest-h 
is  in  full  swing,  the  birds  have  a  busy  and  anxious  tin 
get  enough  of  suitable  small  stones  is  a  matter  of  difftcul 
may  involve  long  journeys  for  each  single  stone.  The  t 
tion  is  too  strong  for  some  of  iliem,  and  they  become  h 
thieves.  The  majority  remain  stupidly  honest.  A 
complications  result.  The  bearing  of  the  thief  clearly 
that  he  knows  he  is  doing  wrong.  He  has  v  conscie 
least  a  human  conscience,  i.e.  the  fear  of  being  found  out. 
different  is  the  furtive  look  of  the  thief,  long  after  lie  is 
danger  of  pursuit,  from  the  expression  of  the  honest  j 
coming  home  with  a  hard-earned  stone. 

An  honest  one  was  bringing  stores  from  a  long  di 
Each  stone  was  removed  by  a  thief  as  soon  as  the  owner 
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suspecting  the  cause  ^       '  ""  '^'^<^  "  apablo  of 

nesVSsf fct"^!:„r„.r^^^^^     'r  -  -'i-n* 

suspectingly  in  another  dTrectTonrf.  ^1'  ''"'  '""'^"B  »"- 
and  caught  the  thief  in  the  let  -S^S^/  '"™^  i""  '-<»'• 
rn^e^tr^o^"  •'-^^^^"'^"«  "P  -StSSli-;: 

ins^nV^rraitSuj^hinutr*  r  -'  ""•  -'">« 

ate  stage  they  lostVei?  egg    o  "Tunr  eheV'^''  T'^  ''  "'  ^ 
heapmg  of  stones,  which  thty  did  fn  »  h../\^  1"^"'''^  '°  "'" 
mated  birds  occupied  tho  fXef  of  fh-        J""*"'  ""y-     ^n- 
themselvespUingind  stealing  fm^v,    '^?  ™°''«''y,  and  arausetl 
After  the  t^oVg^s   v^^eTald  the     'f""  '"'«''"  *°  '""^'^  "•" 
of  the  work.    At  any  hour  Th!  „,T '"'  "T"*^  '°  'J"  "i™* 
few  pairs  were  at  the  nests   tn7,  f  P"^'"»'"at''d.  a  very 
noticed.    The  females  were  never  ,        •^'l'?  «"""'  »<"  ^^^^4 
which  had  been  rece^trdown  to7eeV"  *m  ^"^""'y-    TLo.^e 
the  fresh  Crustacea  round  the  nest       /jJ^  bo  recognised  by 
would  seem  that  some  birds  never  ekvef^^^  .''^  *'""  «'«"•  '* 
the  whole  period  of  incubatfon     M^n     k-L""''  '°  '"^''  <J"""S 
through  throccasion^  breafe  W^^^"^!; '°«'  *"'«''  -""'^^ 
couldn't  leave  the  nests.  ^  °*  "  ^°8-    ^hese  birds 

REAHrNO   THE  ChICKS 
our^rtt^l^ilTh'-^^^^^^^  M..y 

are  hatched  th^  mothera^ake  en  TT'^"  ^'  '«"'"  "«  «"y 
whatever  they  maThav"  betn  dn^  tT  ^'«"d'"g  then,! 
weeks  tho  n,it  cannot  be  left  un^f I  /""'i'"''*-  ^°'  «°"'" 
perish  of  cold  or  fall  ticUnL  o  th^lt3°'  ^7""'^  """''' 
regular  watches,  goine  downin  V,,rn  f  ,^'  ^®  '""'*"'^  '^'''^P 
is  an  interesting%er!mZ  Trh*J'-'''r'^^'''''^"«e''^^'J 
Bca  hurries  to  the  nest  It';,  fl  •  ^.  ^""  *''"^*<1  f™"'  the 
feed  it ;  ths  other  "sunwUlint  fn^'""'  *V'^  *'"'  "'"■'''''  ""^  to 
gets  off  the  nest,"  "d^ntTyX  .tiff 'f{::etcl'  "'!%  "'""''^""^ 
about  for  a  while  before  going  Z-rto'^fstr  ""'''  ""'  '''"'«^ 
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VMuin  th«  young  one*  can  hold  up  their  heads  the  ft 
begins.  At  first  the  parent  tries  to  induce  it«  offspring  ti 
by  ticlding  its  bill  and  t'iroat.  Tlie  old  bird  opens  its  i 
and  the  chicle  puts  its  head  right  in  and  picks  the  food  i 
the  throat.  The  bird  can  be  seen  bringing  it  up  into  the  i 
by  an  effort.  If  the  young  is  unwilling  to  feed  some  f 
thrown  right  up  on  to  the  ground  and  a  little  of  it  pick 
again  and  placed  on  the  chick's  bill.  After  learning  thi 
thero  is  no  need  for  such  inducement,  and  the  parents  are 
to  satisfy  the  clamouring  for  more. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  young  are  hatched  lifu  in  the  re 
goes  smoothly  along.  Onn  parent  is  always  on  the  not 
the  young  birds  do  'lo*  wander.  Then  the  trouble  begins, 
young  begin  to  move  about  and  if  anything  disturbs  the  i 
they  run  about  in  panic.  As  they  don't  know  nest  or  ; 
tl'.ey  cannot  return  home.  They  meet  the  cose  by  »d 
parents,  and  run  under  any  bud  they  come  to.  The  old 
resent  this  and  a  chick  is  often  pecked  away  from  nesi 
nest  till  exhausted.  The  skuaj  get  some  at  this  time,  bi 
surprising  how  few.  Most  of  the  chicks  take  some  old  o 
awares  and  get  in  t'le  nest.  She  may  have  a  ohiok  aires 
chicks,  but  as  she  doesn't  know  which  is  her  own  she  i 
drive  the  intruder  away.  A  sorely  puzzled  bird  may  h 
trying  to  cover  four  jigantio  chicks.  Some  of  the  less  pre< 
youngsters  stay  at  home  long  enough  to  get  to  know  th 
and  can  find  their  way  home  after  wandering  a  few  yards, 
homes  keep  together  a  little  longer. 

The  time  comes  when  buih  parents  must  be  absent  tr 
to  get  enough  food  for  the  growing  chicks.  Then  the 
order  of  the  rookery  breaks  down  and  chaos  begins.  Th( 
condition  which  is  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  is  one  of  th 
remarkable  in  nature,  yet  it  serves  its  purpose  and  8a\ 
race.  A  kind  of  communism  is  established,  but  the  ok 
have  no  part  in  it.  They  cherish  the  fiction  that  the; 
iieats  and  children,  and  when  they  come  up  from  the  se 
feeding  it  is  their  intention  to  find  the  nest  and  feed  the 
young  only.  The  young  ones,  for  their  part,  establish  i 
munity  of  parents,  and  yet  it  isn't  exactly  that  either,  i 
it  works  out  as  if  it  were.  It  is  each  bird  for  itnelf.  Thi 
assumes  the  first  old  one  that  comes  within  its  reach  to 
parent.    Perhaps  it  really  thinks  so,  as  they  are  all  alike. 

An  old  bird,  coming  up  full  of  shrimps,  is  met  by  clai 
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tl.otie^  home'"  Tl  ;'rrdeH;  U.  .u'^Ih  "".rr'  '"'  "-  '-.- 
•>u»  .cold..  .„d  ruJoff  "l  UL 1 1,v"t?  "•"'"•  ^'  •"•J"''- 
>t  •■  lU  own  young  uhioh  AeZ*  iT  K^.  •!  '""^  °'  '»»'>  tl'»t 
T1.0  chickenH  are  both  imp^S  and  iT  'V**""'  '"'°*  """• 

season.  The  end  i<  nevor  inlZl^T  'V''*'  »'  "'"  -"<1  <>'  the 
•nd  again  the  old  one  stop,  "^j  ^ZH^",  """•  ^''''^  ""- 
jveakn««.  There  i.  no  i„S.'o„  "o^i:,'''';';;  ^'''"  "hou^ 
I  never  seem,  anxious  a.  to  the  Tult  bu^fn  1 ""'  ^"""^  '''"<'■ 
of-fact  and  persistent  manner  hunt  ih«„H  T' "'''"'•'• 
hunta  are  often  lone  and  «.),»..  .•  ij®  "'''  ""»  down.    The 

,"'  Pony  Lake  bes"Se  the  ctmT'"?;:^^ ^  "'"t"'"'  ^"'"■"  -^ 
^ke.  and  the  hunt  was  not  ovZwhm  m  ""?  .^^^^  "'"''-d  "'» 
On  that  occasion  they  must  lavl  t™ JeM  J""*""  ^"^  '"  '"•-«'• 
tl.e  oJd  one  stops,  and  stUl  .nZt  *'*^«"*^  '^  «•  At  the  end 
"p.  One  would  th?nk  that  n  tlr"*- '"''  ^  """«•  ""''ve™ 
ducks  would  go  to  thews^,  "5  7t  .Trt""'^  "*"  "'»''- 
There  are  no  ill-nourish^  young  00^1^  L'*''^"  ^l^  ">• 

b.izzS  'hKre^t:?S.fc  Vo^'""  ">-  -  *  Be.  „ 
most  of  the  birds.  A  snawdrif?^;„  ^l^f  ^'^^  "P  ">"nd 
rookery,  partly  bury^' mS^jX^t'^h  "^r^"  ^"^  °^  *'"» 
and  bi«b  were  covered  ouf/f  S  J^a  ^  ''ll^'  P»t  »<''"• 
tlie  whereabouts  of  a  bird  wm  a  n  ».'«  ,  ^^  °"'j'  indication  of 
bottom  of  which  .n  a^:::*™tSr^'"*''''''"r'''*»^« 
d'-eply  buried  birds  had  fr«^nZ     •  H*  '^"-    Many  leas 

«tiff  with  cold,  asTheycouW^ot  L  ^f  K  '  ^"'•  **^""'  ''«"""<' 
^Iting  by  the  heat  of  Teir  Clt  ^°L  f  '^"°-  ^''^  «"o^- 
"f  ice  round  the  biixls.  Many  'ft  fl  '!^""'^'°8.  n"«le  walU, 
«hen  the  snow  fell  ™ and  buri^  ,1,  "''^  ""*  '«^'  ^''^  ««»*«. 
oeather  that  foUowed  th«  m.?f'  "'*"'•  ^  *«  «'»=•'»  sunn^ 
pools  of  water  Some  bfr^tolJ"''  ^^  """^^  "<^'«  ^^^ 
these  floods.  They  mov^r  n^blT'"*^ '°  '*^'^'°8  '^'"' 
keef«„g  a  hollow  for  thi  eg™  or  S">  ^•■'"°™  '"''"''^ 

"idth  tUl  they  reach«l  rt^  ^^^'  "  """"^  "  'heir  own 
remained  some^biTXse'Lr"°'^'u^"''  *«  ""O'^drif? 
'"the  snow  and  <Xo^Tu^tnJ"'  o""*^  ^""'I^  ''°"°'" 

"eold^iX-l'^r^^^^^^ 


p^ 
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will  lie  still  and  let  the  snow  cover  them.    Going  to  the  reel 
once  after  a  blizzard  I  could  eee  no  penguins  ;  they  had  enti 
disappeared.    Suddenly  at  some   movement   or  noise   I 
surrounded  by  them  ;  they  had  sprung  up  out  of  the  snow. 

Domestic  Entabolements 
Wiile  the  Adelie  appears  to  be  entirely  moral  in  his  dom 
arrangements,  liis  stupidity  (or  his  short-sightedness,  w 
causes  him  to  seem  stupid)  gives  rise  to  many  domestic  comp 
tions  Ko  doubt  tne  presence  of  our  camp  upset  the  s 
economy,  and  probably  when  undisturbed  nothing  of  the 
would  occur.  He  has  little  sense  of  locality,  and  one  little 
of  stones  is  very  like  another,  yet  pairs  seem  to  have  no  n 
of  recognising  one  another  but  by  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  do  not  know 
another,  but  if  found  at  the  nest  are  accepted  as  601;  ?  fide. 

All  the  birds  go  to  their  nests  without  hesitation  when 
come  from  the  sea  by  the  familiar  route,  but  if  taken  from 
nests  to  some  other  part  of  the  rookery  some  find  their 
back  without  difficulty,  others  are  quite  lost.  They  are 
puzzled  when  moved  only  a  little  away  from  home,  and 
will  fight  to  keep  another  bird's  nest  while  their  own  is  o 
couple  of  feet  away.  A  bird  will  defend  an  egg  or  chick  i 
nest,  but  if  it  is  removed  just  outside  it  will  peck  at  it  and  de 

Considering  these  facts  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the  ro 
be  disturbed  confusion  follows.  A  mere  walk  among  the 
caused  innumerable  entanglements.  One  bird  would 
tlie  nest  in  fright,  flop  down  a  yard  away  beside  a  nest  al 
occupied,  or  on  a  nest  left  exposed  by  another  scared 
Then  one-sided  fights  would  begin,  one  bird  attacking  ai 
under  the  impression  that  it  had  usurped  its  nest,  the  ri 
owner  troubling  Uttle  about  the  vicious  pecking  he  was  i 
inn,  sitting  calmly  in  conscious  rectitude.  A  fight  of  tlii: 
has'  been  watched  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  three  neighbi 
nests  having  been  disturbed.  One  bird  had  got  into  am 
nest,  a  second  was  trying  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  oei 
nest  "f  a  third,  and  meanwhile  the  chicks  of  number  on( 
ne.  ed  in  the  cold.  A  bird  which  had  no  family  can: 
covered  the  chicks,  but  looked  conscious  of  wrongdom 
kept  i-eady  to  bolt  on  a  second's  notice.    All  these  bin 
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t!:«^tZ^i';f "''"  °^^'^ ""'  "•-"  "•'"'"' "  y"^  oi  the. 

In  all  such  oases,  even  when  a  bird  cot  esta!.T,«l,„^        *i 
wrong  neat,  there  was  always  an  adjustlfn   aftcrwl  ds     W  '" 
they  calmed  down  tliey  became  unea^v    ^r.,):'i'       \ 
the  landmarks  more  clcally.'Lr^^^^d ':  t ta^'™! 
with  chicks  for  tlieir  own  empty  nest     A  chiX  r^,„       f  . 
the  nest  and  put  alongside  wa^  not^relg^s^^aVd  re'fdtd 
never  sc.cr.u.d  to  connect  the  facts  of  the  e,n'>u   n    t  anVn 
cuck  beside  it.     If  a  chick  were  taken  fro.n  ti.  'nc"t  unl'  t t 
old  bird  s  very  eyes  and  held  in  front  of  it    it  Avas  alwav    tu 
ehick  that  was  viciously  attackod,  not  the  a'-ntsor  ^ 

home  experiments  « ere  tried  on  them  in  order  Vr,  tr»„„  fi 
«^rk,ngs  of  tue  penguin  mind.     If  a  man  l"ood  bet   e  ™rh   d' 
and  Its  nest  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  gottii.T  on  to    t    H.!  i     ^ 
.™uld  make  many  attempts  to  reael/honK^  rushi,,;  'fu   o^k; 

vhehll  h  '^■sconsolately,  make  a  tour  of  tlie  colony  to 

|Uiich  It  belonged,  and  approach  tlie  nest  from  another  side 
I   appeared  greatly  astonished  that  the  intruder  was  stm  there' 

It  rjn  ''■"';•"'  ,°^'"'  ^'*°-     ^'  '"  >''^^^  «'«  ostrich  burS 
ts  head  in  the  sand  and  imagining  it  is  safe,  or  like  a  man  ref  us  nf 

urntrn    '  °""  '^''■-   ^'  "PP*"^^^  *°  *'""''  ""'t  if  it  tS 

tronTXper '" '''  "^^'  ''"'^  *^^  °"'-  '-''^-  '^'^  ^-^-^^^^ 

A  bird  was  taken  from  a  nest  which  had  a  chiek  in  it  and 
put  down  at  a  liUle  distance.    Meantime  the  chiek  was  put 

but  evi^l  ''•r*,'"^,'"8  "'"  ^™P*J'  "'■^t-  "°t  i«  "larm  or\ar 
am  w/ij  "S  !*  "'IJl'^^S'  ^''^  =<""«  *°  the  wrong  house  ^J 

r  em^  to  he  *r  "  '^:  ^r*  P'""'  °^  ""^  ^'"^''■•^'-  Hefreas^^ng 
teemed  to  be  this  :       There  was  a  chick  in  my  nest   therefore 

aSLTr"°;"''^"""    Sheeouldn'tlLginethechtk 
vf^"/  the  nest,  and  so  never  searched  for  it.    It  was  only  a 

accInM  tf  ""y  P''^':''  '.''?  '^o""'  «•'«  returned  to  the  nest,  and 
accepted  the  restored  cluck  as  a  matter  of  course. 

it  coutwcK  '""  °'^^5  '°"«''*  ^°'-  '^^''"^  ^™"Jd  •>«  "o  use  ; 
«ere  able  to  T"^""""^-  ^^  """"""^  °^  "^«  peculiarity  we 
me^it,     U       t^^  T"y  'ead  ustments  of  the  family  arrange- 

tX^d  T:'"  *^"  f''^'^  '^"'''"y^^  '°  ""^-y  el'icks  we  dis- 
tributed the  young  from  nests  where  there  were  two  to  nosts 
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where  there  were  none.    They  were  usually  adopted  et 
and  the  plan  was  quite  successful. 

When  both  birds  are  at  a  nest  that  is  disturbed,  or 
the  mate  comes  up  from  feeding  to  relieve  guard,  there 
interchange  of  civilities  in  the  form  of  a  loud  Bquawkii 
unison,  accompanied  by  a  curious  movement.  The  I 
necks  are  crossed,  and  at  each  squawk  they  are  changed 
side  to  side,  first  right  then  left.  The  harsh  complaining  cla 
which  they  make  was  for  long  mistaken  for  quarrelling. 

A  bird  returning  from  the  sea  came  to  the  wrong  nesi 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  occupant,  who  ^ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  She  knew  her  mate  had 
gone  off  for  the  day,  and  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  come 
too  early,  so  she  sat  still,  indifferent  to  the  squawking  o 
other.  A  look  of  distress  came  into  his  face  as  he  failed  t 
any  response,  and  he  was  slow  to  realise  that  he  had  mi 
mistake. 

A  small  colony  was  found  with  about  two  dozen  large  cl 
unattended  by  any  old  birds.  They  were  driven  acros 
lake  to  a  larger  colony.  Half-way  over  a  few  old  birds 
squatted,  enjoying  a  rest.  When  the  chicks  saw  them 
ran  up  to  them  joyiully,  saying  :  "  Here's  pa  and  ma,  hoori 
To  their  surprise  they  got  the  reverse  of  a  cordial  wel( 
being  driven  away  with  vicious  peckings.  They  vere  d 
on  to  the  larger  colony  and  were  swallowed  up  in  it. 

The  Adelies  are  not  demonstrative  of  their  affections 
is  difficult  to  discover  if  they  have  any  beyond  the  instir 
affection  for  the  young.  The  pairing  appears  to  be  a  p 
business  matter,  and  the  mates  don't  even  show' any  pow 
recognise  one  another.  A  penguin  was  injured  by  the 
but  it  seemed  possible  that  it  might  recover,  so  we  did  n 
once  put  it  out  of  pain.  In  a  couple  of  days  it  died.  Sli 
after  we  noticed  a  live  penguin  standing  by  it.  We  rem 
the  dead  bird  to  a  distance,  and  after  a  while  found  the  i 
standing  beside  it  as  before.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
it  was  the  dead  bird's  mate  which  had  found  it  out.  Sue 
action  is  entirely  opposed  to  what  we  expect  after  a  long  s 
of  their  habits.  There  are  always  plenty  of  dead  birds  a 
a  rookery,  and  the  living  go  about  entirely  indifferent  to  tl 
It  is  puzzling  in  any  point  of  view,  but  it  is  less  difficult  to  be 
that  the  bird  found  its  dead  mate  than  that  it  took  an  inb 
in  a  dead  stranger. 
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forma    au„fj^^^^^  any  oW^Ms  present  i„  the  colony 

habi  has  gi^en  rise  to  the  belief  tW^f  ""''  *'"'  ^"^"y-  This 
mun.st,e  in  their  social  order S  that  tt'^  T  """''"■''^'  •""»- 
13  a  concerted  action.  It  is  not  so  P.  t ^^-T-" "^  ^^^  ""^^ny 
o»^  young  one  only,  and  wU]  oftl  f.ht  ^".t  ^  ^'^""^"S  **« 

on  one  side  and  look^'at  "^''^^^  TJ'    ««  "-^ed  his  hea^ 
^•-ggar's  deserted  ;    must  do  «n^„f..-^"2«  •    ^""°-'    »«  little 

to  feed,  but  it  was  too  much  friX!^^**  !  """^  y°""8  "h'ots 
't  in  this  ,vay  for  some  «me  he  tu™.H  °  ^''^-  ^^^^  coaxing 
•■Pon  the  ground,  and,  S„  a  Me  fnTln"'!^"'  '""''  food 
™oh  side  of  the  chick's  Ml  Julf  t^*"'  ^,'"'  ^«  P"'  »ome  on 
;^>turned  and  the  helper  ran  off  TM  ^°  '''^  "«''""'  Pa^nt 
butwasobservedons^veroccasions     """  °°'  "°  ^<"''*^'l  <=^«. 

a^ru'^S^TaStoT'"  *"'''  """'■'^  -«-'•  From 
-ere  teken  «  order  toVudouf^"  th^t  ^l"  ^""^  ^«««  »>"'-" 
-^  It  turned  out  they  did  nr t  Ti  ^^l^'"^  ''ould  lay  again 
"este  for  some  time,^th^„  thev  J  ^''"^i"'  °"  *^>«''  «^Pty 
eame  for  the  solitar;  egg  to  h/tcW^^''^:.  ^^"^"^  *''°  ''"■« 
ere  r«-occupied  and  the  birSs't'  k  th.*  1"'*'".°^  "'«  °««'^ 
tlie  one  chick.  "**  *^°^  ^^^"^  share  in  defending 

Whenth  ^'^^'''^'«  o»f  THB  Yoroo 

eongregate  1^  thTedt^'ofTe' s°el  *'t "''""  "'«  y-"«  "-da 
I  if  old  ones  for  foodf  and  am>ea?V  L^  ■"'^^  ''°«  '^M'-ng 
\\-hen  the  right  time  ^omcs  E  th  ''■'"""«  ^°'  something^ 
» ley  dive  into  the  sea    .!.      .•        ^'^''^  ^^<""  *«  know  perfectlv 

y.  disappeafL't^rinTJa"  r"  ^^^''™'  --^- 
"u?  to  sea.  They  diva  .n!!  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Popping  up  far 
^^m  well.  ^^  '*'^''  ""d  "ome  up  ver,^  a«k,Cardly7b^ 
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It  is  marvellous  how  fully  instinct  makes  these  birds  ii 
deLdenT  Tho  parents  do  not  take  them  to  the  vvater  an 
Sthem  to  sJm.  They  haven't  even  the  example  of  t 
n^dbiX  which  .tay  behind  to  moult.  At  an  early  age  the 
blmfi;.dlp  nden/of  their  own  parents,  and  earn  the.r  Imr 
bv  hunting  any  old  bird  they  find.  Though  they  have  spe, 
Seir Cs^on  land,  and  only  know  that  food  is  ^oniethmg  four 
in  an  old  bird's  throat,  when  the  time  comes  they  leave  tl 
Snd  and  plunge  boldly  into  the  sea,  untaught,  to  get  their  hvj 
CtSg  Crustacea  out  of  the  water  in  the  same  way  a^  tl 

""""Somfof  our  party  reported  that  they  saw  Pe"?«;j;f  *«»«''; 
the  young  to  swim,  but  if  this  ever  happens  it  .3  not  gener 
TimeTnl  again  the  young  have  been  watched  leaving  a.  c 
scribed,  entirely  on  their  own.  At  that  season  nearly  all  t 
old  birds  are  in  the  moult  and  never  venture  into  the  water. 

lie  the  Emperor,  the  Adelie  is  fond  of  trave  ling  v^h 
fa^y  cares  are  ofl  his  mind.    The  great  blizzard  wli^h  . 
out  half  the  rookery  left  hundreds  of  old  birds  free.    They  b  • 
to  explore  the  adjacent  country  in  bands.    The  round  of  1 
lakes  wL  a  favourite  trip  and  broad  beaten  roads  marked  t 
route.    Tracks  also  led  to  the  summits  of  some  of  the  hills,  tho. 
the  short-sighted  Adelie  could  hardly  go  there  for  the  view, 
l^ere  wS  no  general  trek  southwards,  such  as  the  Empcr 
mXyeT  &e  Southern  Party  found  tracks  of  two  at  a  distai 
of  some  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 

Nebuchadnezzab  and  Nicodemtts 
These  names  dignified  two  penguin  chicks  While  ch 
reiened  in  the  rookery  I  found  them  exhausted  and  cove 
^fh  ^re!  having  been  hunted  and  pecked  through  the  rook. 
Cy  wer;  taken  to  the  house,  put  in  a  large  cage  m  the  F 
and  fed  by  hand  with  sar'nes  and  fish-cakes  The  feed 
w^  dkagrLblo.  They  d.cln't  like  the  food  and  shook  it 
of  thefr  bills  in  disgust.    So  it  was  necessary  to  force  it  d( 

their  throats  tiU  it  was  beyond  their  reach.  

In  a  few  days  they  became  quite  tamo  and  reoogmsed  tk 
who  fed  them".  Pamihar  only  with  our  peculiar  me  Id 
feeding  them,  one  of  them  indicated  when  he  was  hungry 
tatog  my  finger  into  his  biU.  We  shortened  their  nam  = 
nS  Z  Nicly,  and  they  answered  to  them  but  they  an., 
equally  readUy  to   the  common  name  of  Bill.    The  mma. 
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the  rookery  reached  them  and  Bometimes  greatly  excited  them 
and  they  made  desperate  efforts  to  get  through  the  netting  of 
their  cage.  At  these  times  we  would  take  them  out  for  a  walk 
They  made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  rookery,  and  were  rather 
frightened. 

Nj  juchadnezzar  was  a  very  friendly  little  fellow,  and  would 
follow  me  about  outside,  and  come  running  when  called.  The 
feeding  was  unnatural,  and  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  in  a  few 
weeks  they  died. 

The  RmoEo  Penguin 
A  single  ringed  penguin  appeared  at  Cape  P.oydB  at  the  end 
of  the  breeding-season,  just  as  the  Adelies  were  beginning  to 
moult.  No  ringed  penguin  had  been  seen  in  this  part  of  tho 
Antarctic  before.  It  was  evidently  a  stray  one  which  had  come 
ashore  to  moult.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Adelie,  but 
is  more  agile.  It  was  at  tue  season  when  the  young  Adelies 
go  off  to  sea.  At  a  little  distance  the  ringed  penguin,  among 
a  crowd  of  old  Adelies,  looked  somewhat  like  a  young  Adelie 
with  the  white  throat.  I  picked  him  up  by  the  legs  to  investi- 
gate. To  my  surprise  he  curled  round  and  bit  me  on  the  hand. 
An  Adelie  could  not  do  so.  A  closer  examination  showed  what 
he  was. 
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SOUTHERN  JOURNEY  DISTANCES 

Bl    TBI   COMHADDEB   OF    THE    GxrEDITIOir 

The  following  Table  gives  detailed  information  regarding 
distances  travelled  day  by  day  on  the  Southern  Journey. 

The  number  of  geographioal  miles  givan  in  the  first  col 
covers  the  period  from  November  15,  1908,  to  January  ", 
The  distances  have  been  taken  from  the  chart  after  all  oc 
tions  have  been  made,  and  represent  a  direct  line  from  can 
camp. 

In  the  second  column  will  be  found  the  noon  latitudes,  c 
lated  from  observations  taken  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  last  column  shows  the  distances  travelled  day  by 
according  to  sledge-meter,  and  these  figures  take  into  ac( 
all  deviations  and  ditoura  so  often  rendered  necessary  b; 
condition  of  the  surface.  The  reliability  of  the  sledge-me 
proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  homeward  journey  we  wore 
to  determine  our  positions  without  taking  latitude  observai 
Only  one  observation  was  taken  on  the  return  journey  (Jar 
31,  1909),  and  on  that  occasion  the  theodolite  confirmc( 
record  of  the  sledge-meter. 

The  latitude  observations  noted  in  this  Table  were  taker 
a  three-inch  theodolite,  which  was  carefully  adjusted  bofor 
start  for  the  southern  journey.  An  observation  taken  o: 
return  journey,  in  February,  when  the  position  was  kno\m 
bearings,  showed  that  the  instrument  was  correct.  Tlio  c 
vations  were  oiJy  taken  with  the  theodolite  "  face  left,"  I) 
the  instrument  was  in  good  adjustment  this  was  sufficient. 

On  the  outward  journey  the  last  latitude  observation 
taken  in  latitude  87°  22'  South.  The  remainder  of  the  dis 
marched  towards  the  south  was  calculated  by  sledgc-nietoi 
dead  reckoning.  The  accuracy  of  the  sledge-meters  w-cA 
proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  return  journey  we  were  al 
300 
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pick  up  the  depots  without  taking  observations.    The  "  slin  " 
was  ascertained  by  careful  tests  before  the  start  of  the  journey 
nnT?!  ''7''"°'»«''''',''»t<'hes  teken  were  rated  before  leaving  and 

Zll  l^T'  '"^^i"  """'  T  ""'y  "'Sht  seconds.  All  bearings, 
angles,  and  azimuths  were  taken  with  the  theodolite.  Variation 
was  asoerteined  by  means  of  a  oompass  attached  to  the  thoo- 
aoiite,  and  the  steenng  compasses  were  eheokod  accordinaly 
At  noon  each  day  the  prismatic  compasses  were  placed  in  the 
true  meridian,  and  checked  against  the  theodolite  compass  and 
the  steermg  compasses.  *^ 
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thesledfre-incters,  was  1755  miloa  209  yarda  statute,  this  including  relay  work 
ftad  back  marches. 
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Southern  Party,  144, 171,  210,  226 
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Winter  Quarters : 
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